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RETURN 

To AN Address from the Legislative Assembly to His 
Excellency the Governor General, dated the 19th 
instant, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid 
before the House ** copies of all Instructions given 
by any Departments of the Provincial Govern- 
ment to any person or persons employed in the 
" exploration of the country between Lake Superior 
" and the Bed River — of all Communications in 
"reference to the organization of the exploring 
"party or parties engaged in that service, and of 
" all Reports, &c., received by the Government, or 
" any Department thereof in relation thereto." 

By command, 

T. J. J. LOBANGEB, 

Secretary, 

Secretary's Office, 

Toronto, 10th May, 1858. 


Mbmorahoum, 

The original Maps and Plans refened to in the paper here- 
with, are deposited in the Provincial Secretary's Office. 

A copy of the Plan mentioned in Mr. Dawson's report of the 
15th March last accompanies the papers. 

E. A. Meredith, 

AuUtafU Sxeretary. 

Secretary's Office, 

Toronto, 10th May, 1858. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND OOMMTTNIOATIONS. 


Seorbtart's Officb, 

Toronto, S2nd July, 1857. 

SiB, — ^I have the honor to acquaint you that, confiding in 
your integrity, judgment and energy, together with your acquaint- 
ance with the Red River Territoiy, your knowledge of the 
communication with that country, and with the tribes of Indiana 
which traverse it» His Excellency the Administrator of the Qov- 
emment has been pleased to appoint you to the chief direction 
and control of the party about to be sent there. 

The party organized consists of the following : 

Mr. Oladmau, chief director and controller of the expedition, 
and his assistant. 

Professor Hind, Geologist and Naturalist, and his assistant. 

Mr. Napier, Engineer, with his assistant and staff-men ; and 
Mr. Dawson, Surveyor, with his assistants, and chain-men. 

Also, such voyageurs or canoe-men as in your judgment may 
be necessary ; the probable number of canoes being assumed at 
fimr, with four voyageurs in each ; such men to be selected 
with a view to their being capable of assisting the engineering 
and surveying branches of the expedition, as axe-men, &c., 
when required. 

The primary object of the expedition is to make a thorough 
examination of the tract of country between Lake Superior and 
Red River. By which may be determined the best route for 
opening a fadle communication through British territory, from 
that lake to the Red River Settlemenis, and ultimately to the 


great tracts of cultivable land beyond them. With this view, 
the following suggestions are offered for your guidance, so far as 
you will find them practicable, and supported by the topography. 

In the first place, after being landed at Fort William, to pro- 
ceed by the present Hudson's Bay Canal route — by the Kami- 
nistiquia River, Dog Lake, Lake of the Thousand Islands, &c., to 
Lac La Croix, and thence by Rainy Lake, Lake of the Woods, 
Winipeg River to Lake Winipeg, and up the Red River to 
FoH Garry ; 

From Rainy Lake to Lake Winipeg, the route as at present 
affords a good navigation for boats of considerable size, with the 
interruption however of some short portages : but fi'om Rainy 
Lake eastward to Lake Superior, the route is very much inter- 
rupted, and rendered laborious, tedious and expensive, by the 
great ntimber of portages, some of considerable length, which 
have to be encountered to avoid the falls and rapids in the ravines 
and creeks which this route follows. 

For the establishment of a suitable communication for the 
important objects aimed at, it is believed that the construction 
of a road throughout, from some point on Lake Superior, proba- 
bly either at Fort William, or at or near the mouth of the Pigeon 
River to Rainy Lake, must be undertaken. To ascertain, there- 
fore, at present, by general exploration, what the route for this 
road should be, whether in the vicinity of the Hudson's Bay 
route, or by the line of country in which lies the chain of waters 
from Rainy Lake to the mouth of Pigeon River, this question 
can obviously be only satisfactorily determined, by the difficult 
portions of both being tested instrumentally, but in either case, 
as the construction of such road would be a matter of time and 
much expense, it is considered necessary that the portages, fcc, 
of either of the routes above described should be improved, so as 
to be made more available and facile, and to be auxiliary to the 
works of the road by facilitating the transport of men, supplies, &c. 
To determine, therefore, the portages to be improved, and 
the best mode of doing so, and whether the present reaches of 
canoe or boat navigation may not be further extended by the 
removal of shoals or the erection of dams, will be points to which 


yoa will direct the attention of the engineering and surveying 
branches of your party. 

From Rainy LfJce by Lake of the Woods, and Lake Winipeg 
to Fort Garry, as before described, is now comparatively a good 
water communication, hut very circuitous ; and should the char- 
acter of Rat River, which rises at no great distance from the 
Lake of the Woods, and falls into the Red River above Fort 
Garry, be found susceptible of its being made a boat channel, a 
saving probably of 150 miles in length might be effected ; or on 
an exploration of the country through which that river flows, it 
may be found more desirable to construct a road along it from 
Red River, and should this be so, the nature of the communica- 
tion between Red River and Lake Superior, eventually would 
be about 100 miles of road from Red River to Lake of the 
Woods, thence about 140 miles of water communication to the 
eastern end of Rainy Lake, and from that point a continuous 
road to Lake Superior of from 160 to 200 miles in length. 

When you shall have reached Rainy Lake by the Hudson's 
Bay canoe or northern route, it is lefl to your discretion whether 
you should or not leave the engineering party with sufficient 
force to return and explore back to Lake Superior the Southern 
or Pigeon River route, while you proceed with the surveying 
party by Lake Winnipeg to Red River, and return by Rat River- 

All the members of the party, with the exception of the 
Geologist and his assistant, are, it is understood, to winter on the 
expedition if required. The expediency of adopting that course 
can only be determined by you some time hence ; but should 
yon decide upon so doing, you will of course take due precautions 
for the safety and comfort of the party, and for their effective 
and profitable employment. 

As director and leader of the party, 3?ou will govern all mat- 
ters whatsoever connected with the conducting and provisioning 
of it — the hiring, discharging and payment of men. The lines 
to be explored, and the water examinations to be made will be 
determined by you, on consultation with the gentlemen conduct- 
ing the engineering and surveying branches. You will also 
decide the times and places for separating the party or parties 
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and for their re-aDion, the Engineer and Surveyor h&Ye been 
instructed to afibrd you all the assistance in their power, and 
have been informed that they are to consider themselves under 
your guidance and direction. Any occasional additional assis- 
tance they may require will be obtained through you, as well as 
all necessaries whatever ; but the conducting of their immediate 
professional duties will, of course, be regulated by themselves* 

At the very outset, it is important that you should regulate the 
number of fire-arms that you may consider it necessary to take, 
which it is believed should not exceed six,— one with the Director, 
one with the Geologist, two with the Engineer, and two with the 
Surveyor. You will adopt, also, full precautions against any 
spirits, &c., of any description being carried, except what shall 
be under your own sole charge and control, and such as you 
may consider it necessary to have in case of illness. 

With regard to the procuring of tanoes, camp equipage, medi- 
cine, &c. &c., for the expedition, it is not considered necessary , 
from your experience in such matters, to offer any suggestions 
farther than to draw vour attention to some Crimean rations of 
pressed vegetables, now in the commissariat store, which occupy 
but little space, and a small portion of which makes in a short 
time excellent soup. 

In order further to give effect to your control and authority, a 
commission of magistracy will be conferred upon you. 

About the time of your reaching Rainy Lake, or at such period 
as you may deem proper, you will send a messenger with des- 
patches, reporting upon your progress, &c. &c., and whether 
jou find it necessary or desirable to winter in the territory, &c. 

Finally you will impress upon each member of your party 
that no communication or information whatsoever, with regard 
to the progress or results of the expedition, are to be transmit- 
ted, by writing or otherwise, except to the Honorable Plrovindal 
Secretary. 

The ad interim reports of the Geologist, Engineer, and Sur- 
^^yo^ you will inclose with your own, and transmit by the 
messenger above adverted to. 
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Yon will also peremptorily require that the weight of all per^ 

tonal effects taken by each of the party, including that of the 

bag or leather valise containing them, shall not exceed ninety 

poonds. 

(Signed,) E. Pabbnt, 

A9ii9tant Provincial Secretary, 

George Gladman, Esqoire, 
Port Hope, U. C. 


Cbown Lands Dbpartmbht, 

Toronto, 14th July, 1857. 

Sir, — ^The Government having determined upon sending out 

an expedition under G. Gladman, Elsquire, to explore the coun- 

tiy lying between the head of Lake Superior and the Red Biver 

Settlement, I am directed by the Honorable the Commissioner, 

to request that you will inform him whether you are prepared 

to take charge of one of the parties under that crentleman ; if 

so, you will please to repair to Toronto, with as little delay as 

possible, there to await further instructions from this department. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) E. A. Gsiterbux. 

S. J. Dawson, Esquire, 

Three Rivers, C. E. 


brsTBUcnoKS to S. J. Dawson, Esquire, to asnst in the explora- 
tion of the country between the head of Lake Superior and 
the Red Biver Settlement 

Sib, — ^The Government having determined upon sending out 
an expedition under George Gladman, Esquire* to explore the 
above mentioned country, you have been selected to act as sur- 
veyor. You will therefore put yourself in communication with 
that gentleman, who, as chief of the expedition, will have the 
general direction thereof; but who will not interfere with the 
professional working of your party. 

As the rate of progress of the expedition will be too rapid for 
an accurate instrumental survey of the whole of the route, you 
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you will make snch a recannaismnce of those portions thereof 
which present no engineering diflBcolties, as the time and circom-* 
stances will permit, ascertaining the bearings by a prismatic 
compass, and estimating the distances on land by pacing ; and 
on the lakes and rivers by the rate of progress of your canoe, 
or by a Rochon's micrometer, when you have leisure and oppor- 
tunity of using it, but making an accurate survey where such 
difficulties occur. 

You will note the kind and quality of the soil and its fitness 
for agriculture ; the kinds of timber and their commercial value? 
the general nature of the face of the country, whether level, 
rolling, broken, hilly or mountainous ; the marshes, swamps and 
meadows ; the lakes with a description of their banks, and whe- 
ther their waters are deep or shallow, pure or stagnant ; the 
courses, widths and depths of the streams, with their rapids and 
falls, estimating the difference of level where an instrumental 
survey is not required ; the kind and localities of the fixed rocks, 
of which you will collect small specimens (from one to two cubic 
inches), attaching a number to each, and wrapping it up in birch 
or cedar bark, or such other suitable materials as are to be had 
on the spot, noting the number and locality in your field book, 
and the dip and strike of the rock, if stratified. 

You will keep a diary of your proceedings and a register of 
the thermometer and Anroid barometer at regular hours of the 
morning and evening, daily. 

Ascertain the latitude and variation of the compass when you 
have opportunity. 

Your own pay will be £1 10s. vl day while employed in this 
service. Mr. Gladman will pay your party and furnish provi- 
sion and other necessaries for the exploration. 

You will draw a plan of your operations, on a scale of one 
mile to an inch, showing as much of the natural features of the 
country as may come under your observation. 

In addition to your diary and field notes you will furnish a 
report containing a concise summary of your proceedings, with 
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general obserrations on the Pliyneal Oevgraphy of the country, 
il8 capabilities, and the best mode of developing them. 

I have, &c« 

(Signed,) E. P. Tachb, 

G<mimi»sioner of Crown Landt, 

Crown Lands Department, 

Toronto, 18th July, 1857. 


(Copy,) Crown Lands Department, 

Toronto, 22nd July, 1857. 

Sib, — I have been directed to transmit you, for the informa- 
tion and guidance of yourself and your staff on the expedition 
about to proceed to explore the route from Fort William to the 
Red River, an extract from the letter of instructions addressed 
by the Government to Mr. G. Gladman, the director of the 
party, relative to the general conduct of the party, and the con- 
trol to be exercised by Mr. Gladman in reference thereto, and 
I have to direct you to be subject to those instructions which 
are authorised by order in council. 

A copy of the order in council of the 18lh instant, authorising 
the expedition is also enclosed herewith. 

Alexander Wells has been appointed your chief assistant, 
Charles De Salabury your explorer, and G. F. Gaudet and 
Lindsay Russell your chain-bearers. 

Mr. Wells is to be paid at the rate of £20 a month, and your 

other assistants above mentioned at the rate of 7s. 6d. a day 

each. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed,) Andrew Russell, 

Aatistant Commisnoner of Crown Landi, 


Secretary's Office, 

Toronto, 22nd July, 1857, 
Sir, — I am directed to inform you that His Excellency the 
Administrator of the Government, has been pleased to appoint 
you to conduct the Engineering branch of the expedition about 
to be sent to the Red River Territory, under the control and 
direction of George Gladman, Esquire. 
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There are appointed on your staff an assistant, a rod-man, 
and two chain-men. Your remuneration is fixed at £1 lOs. 
per day, that of your assistant £20 per month, and that of each 
of the others on your staff at seven shillings and six pence per 
day. All matters and details whatsoever connected with the 
provisioning and transport of the party, with the hiring and 
discharging of the men, and the conducting of the expedition, 
determining routes, stoppages, encampments, &c. &c., are 
under the direction of Mr. Gladman, who has received full 
instructions and authority therefor. Among these instructions 
be is si>ecially directed to prevent spirits of any description 
firom being taken up or procured by any of the party at any 
time. He is likewise to regulate the number of fire-arms that 
will be allowed, and to caution each member of the party, 
while attached to it, from communicating by writing, or other- 
wise, any information upon the progress or results of the 
expedition except to the Provincial Secretary. 

He will, some time hence, when he considers it expedient, 
send a messenger, who will carry his despatches to the gov- 
ernment, of the time of doing which he will give you due 
notice, in order that you may have an ad interim report pre- 
pared to be transmitted by such messenger, addressed to the 
Provincial Secretary, which report will detail minutely the 
operations of your branch of the party- 

The nature of the duties connected with the engineering 
branch will, in the first instance be, to examine generally the 
present Hudson's Bay canoe route from Fort William, (by 
which Mr. Gladman will first lead the party,) paying particular 
attention to the parts where obstructions present themselves, 
whether in the form of falls, or shallows, on the rivers, lakes 
or creeks, or of long and difficult poitages, so as to be enabled 
to furnish a tolerably correct sketch thereof, describing the 
nature and extent of the obstacles, and in what manner they 
could best be removed or overcome. For this purpose instru- 
mental examinations, levels and measurements, will, in some 
cases, be indispensable, in other cases you will be enabled to 

arrive at a sufficiently correct approximating decision without 
them. 
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AAer the Hudson's Bay canoe or Noithem Route is so ex- 
amined, Mr. Gladman will probably direct your attention to 
the Southern route, between Rainy Lake and Lake Superior, 
by Pigeon River. This, also, will be similarly explored and 
examined so as to enable you to report on the relative merits 
or demerits of each. 

The ultimate intention of Government is the construction of 
a good commissariat road through British territory, suited to 
the great amoant of trade that may reasonably be calculated 
on between Lake Superior and the Red River district, and the 
immense region of cultivable territory beyond it. It is consid- 
ered probable that the most eligible route for communication 
may be found to be about the course of the present Hudson's 
Bay route between Fort William and Rainy Lake, on which 
account Mr. Gladman will, in due time, draw your attention 
to different lines to be explored in that direction, with the view 
of avoiding the present obstruction ; and as the chief difficul- 
ties to be encountered in the communication to the Red River 
settlements lie between Rainy Lake and Fort William, this 
section will, necessarily, require careful exploration. 

Whether your party will continue on from Rainy Lake to 
Fort Garry, or will return either by the Southern or Pigeon 
River route, or proceed to explore north and south of the 
course by which you ascend, with the view of ascertaining 
whether a good line may not be found in that direction, will 
be governed by Mr. Gladman, with whom it will be your duty 
cordially to co-operate, and offer any suggestions in your line 
you may think will tend to the interest of the expedition. 

Each individual on the staff of the exjjedition, with the ex- 
ception of the Geologist and his assistant, is distinctly to 
understand that his services are to be at the command of 
Government for twelve months, and that he is to winter in the 
territory, if required. 

In all cases of your party being separated from the general 
body, such separation is to be governed by Mr. Gladman, who 
will take care that you are provided with the means of trans- 
port, the necessary assistance, provisions, &c. &c. An ab- 
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Btract from tfae ioBtraotions faroiflhed to Mr. Gladman is hereto 
appended for yoar inatractioa and guidance. 

(Signed,) E. Parknt, 

A$ii9tafit JProvineial Secretary, 

W. H. Napier, Esq., C. E. 


Skcbbtart's Office, 

Toronto, 22nd July, 1857. 
Sir, — I have the honor to inform you that his Excellency, 
the Administrator of the Government has been pleased to nom- 
inate you Geologist and Naturalist to the party which is to 
leave this city immediately for Fort William, for the purpose, 
in the first instance, of examining the line and state of the 
communication thence to Fort Garry, on the Red River. It 
being indispensable to the satisfactory result of the expedition, 
as well as to the safety of the party, that one individual should 
be invested with the general control and management of it^ 
Mr. Gladman has been invested with the authority and respon- 
sibility, for which he is considered eminently qualified, from his 
longresidence in the Territory, his acquaintance with the leading 
lines of communication, with the trading posts, with the tribes 
of Indians with whom the party will necessarily come in con- 
tact, and with the extent and nature of the supplies which can 
safely be calculated on as procurable in the country during the 
course of the expedition. By him, therefore, will be regulated 
and determined the movements of the party, the routes to be 
taken and explored, and all matters connected with the pro- 
visioning and transport of the party, the hiring and payment of 
all the men, and all other matters of detail whatever comprised 
in the general conduct of the expedition. 

From the nature of your duties, it may be necessary that you 
should occasionally separate yourself from the party. In such 
cases you will state so to Mr Gladman, who will take care that 
you are provided with the necessary provisions and means of 
transport, and with all such necessaries as you may require ; 
and be will arrange with you as to the places and times for your 
re-uniting yourself with the main body. 
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As you will require the sernces of an Assisttfot, lite appoint- 
ment of an efficient one is left with yoo, hie r^inunerMion not to 
exceed £20 per month. That of the Geologist, Engineer, and 
Surveyor is fixed at thirty shillings per day each. • r 

The objects to which your attention is requested are bf general 
character, comprising a description of the main geological fea- 
tures of the country you traverse, and whatever pertains to its 
natural history which you may have an opportunity of observing 
and recording. 

In relation to its geology, you will be guided by the memo- 
randum furnished you by Sir William Logan ; giving especial 
attention, as far as lies in your power, to the following points : 
1. — ^The boundaries of formations. 
2. — The distribution of limestone. 
8. — The collection of fossils. 
4. — ^The occurrence of economic minerals. 
5 — ^The exact position of all faits, and the altitude of 
the rock. 

The distribution of limestone should be made a constant sub- 
ject of question with every one you meet. 

With reference to natural history, you will, if at the time con- 
venient, and the object capable of transportation, collect what- 
ever may appear to be new or of interest ; and you are requested 
to record in a daily journal, such facts in connection with this 
subject as may present themselves to your notice, when not 
susceptible of representation by specimen or illustration. 

A general description of the whole of the country you tra- 
verse, fi'om Fort William, westward, is very desirable ; and it is 
advisable to note, as minutely as possible, all leading features of 
topography, vegetation and soil, along your line of route. 

You will proceed with the main party to Fort William, and 
continue with it, or with such party as may be detached from it, 
as much as is consistent with the efficient prosecution of your 
own exploration and researches. It may, of course, be occasi- 
onally necessary, as already adverted to, that you should separate 
from the others for a short time, for which course Mr. Gladman 
will affi)rd you all requisite accommodation ; but as that gentle* 
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.ma&'s instroctions require him to explore not only the present 
canoe route of the Hudson's Bay Company, from Fort William 
by Dog Lake, Lake of the Thousand Islands, Lac Croix, Lake of 
the Woods, and Lake Winipeg, to Fort Oarry, but also in 
returning to examine the former North West Company's route 
by Pigeon River ; and further to examine or survey the line of 
Rat River, from the Red River to its source, and the intervening 
country between it and the Lake of the Woods ; it is not probable 
that there will be much necessity for your leaving the party for 
more than a few days at a time, which is desirable, from its 
limited number and the late season of the year. 

It is arranged with Mr. Gladman, that he is to send a mes- 
senger, some time hence, with despatches to the Grovernment, 
explanatory of the progress made towards carrying out the 
object of the expedition ; and by this means you will also have 
an opportunity of making such ad itUerim report as you may 
consider desirable. You will determine the return route to be 
taken by you and your assistant, whether by Lake Superior or 
by St. Paul's, as you may be led to believe will most conduce to 
the attainment of the object of your branch of the expedition. 

When materials for illustrating the geology and natural history 
of the country accumulate, so as to render their transportation 
an inconvenience, you will hand them over in packages, properly 
made up and directed, to Mr. Gladman, who will take care that 
they are safely lodged at some of the posts, and arrangements 
made for their being securely conveyed to this city. 

Your reports and communications upon the various subjects 
to which your attention is directed will be addressed to the 
Hon* Provincial Secretary ; and it is presumed to be uimeces- 
saiy to impress upon you the propriety and expediency of 
taking care that the subject of such reports, and the results of 
your labor, shall be only so communicated. 

I have the honor, &c. 
(Signed,) T. L. Tkhrill, 

Franneial S^eretanf, 

H. Y. Hind, Esq., 

Professor, &c 
Trinity College, 
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REPORT. 


Fort Fraitcis, 

Rainy Lake, 19th Angnst, 1857. 

Sm, — ^I have the honor to report my arrival here yesterday 

•▼ening. I came oa in advanoe of the other canoes, for the 

pnrpose of obtaining goides for parties to proceed by way of 

^Rat River,^' to «< Fort Oany," and by the '« River des Bois,'' 

£R>m *^ Rainy Lake,"- to '< Lake of the Woods." Before pro- 

oeeding fiuther, however, I beg to detail briefly our proceedingB 
to this time. 

Leaving GoUingwood on the 24th July, after calling at various 
places on Lake Huron, the steamer arrived at the Sault Ste* 
Marie oh the 27th. On the 28th, during an extremely dense 
fi)g, the steamer ran on the rocks off Michipicoton Island, in 
Lake Superior. She was got off again late the following 
afiemoon without sustaining any material damage, and put 
into the harbour to re-arrange coals, &c., which had been 
moved the previous day in order to float the steamer. Leaving 
the harbour on the next evening (80th) we airived in safety at 
the mouth of the S[aministiquia, and landed at Fort William 
late on the 81st My attention was immediately given to the 
arrangements of canoes, men and piovisions, and on Monday 
I was eiutbled to send off three canoes in advance, and followed 
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with three more on the next day. Parsuing the route do- 
signated in my instructions as the Hudson's Bay route, I 
arrived as above remarked, yesterday, and expect the other 
canoes will be here in course of the day. 

The greatest difficulty to be encountered in navigating this 
route, appears to me to be the sboalness of the waters imme- 
diately below the Mountain Fall. For about nine miles above 
Fort William there is sufficient depth of water to enable a 
steamer to ascend the stream, and the distance from thence in 
a direct line, according to the surveyor's estimates, not exceed- 
ing eighteen miles. I see no better means of improving that part 
of communication than by opening a road that should pass the 
three first and most difficult portages. Mr. Napier is of opinion 
that it would be impracticable to raise the water by damming 
the stream, the fall being too precipitate and the banks not 
sufficiently high or firm to admit of the construction of such 
works. 

From the Dog Portage to the Prairie Portage, a distance of 
thirty miles, it appears to me quite practicable to remove the 
greater part of the obstructions caused by the few intervenii^ 
shoals of rocks, and thus admit of free navigation, even finr 
boats ; and I do not thing the cost of the improvements would 
be great. 

From the east end of the Prairie Portage to the head of the 
Savanne Rivulet, (the first stream of waters descending towards 
Hudson's Bay) embracing about five and a half miles of land 
carriage, by present route, it is probable that a minute survey 
would shevir that a road may be formed, which would pass at 
one stretch the three longest portages in the whole commu- 
nication. Being obliged, however, by the necessity of econo- 
mizing our voyaging provision, and passing rapidly onward, 
we could not make that particular examination of this portion 
of the route which we would have wished to do. Had we a 
stock of provbions on hand here at Rainy Lake to meet the 
requirements of so large a party, we should have been glad to 
spend two or three days in determiniag this interesting pointy 
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but ander present cironmstances, a more particular survey must 
be deferred to a futur6 time. 

There is yet another line of communication between the 
Kaministiquia and the Lake of Thousand Islands, on which I 
would offer a few remarks. A small river falls into the Kami- 
nistiquia from the westward, a few miles south of the Dc^ 
Portage. It is represented by the Indians who hunt in that 

part of the country as impracticable for a large canoe, but quite 
passable in a small one. There are numerous portages, and it 
appears to take its rise in the same line of swampy country over 
which we passed at the ^^ Savanne.'' If a guide can be pro- 
cared, I shall endeavour, on the return voyage, to send a party 
to report upon it. The distance from the Lake of Thousand 
Islands to Fort William is travelled over in winter by that track 
in three or four days. 

From the Savanne River to the French Portage (which is the 
last long one on tne route), the obstructions in the navigation 
are not of any great magnitude, and certainly do not present 
greater, if so great, difficulties as are met with on the route from 
York Factory to Red River. A small stream running to the 
southward of French Portage, admits of passing without making 
that portage at all, except the water be very low ; and this may^ 
be provided against by the erection of a barrier, for which there 
is abundant material. My own canoe passed that way, and the 
only impediment met with was from the overhanging branches 
and trees fallen across the stream, which being removed by my 
men enabled the other canoes to pass freely. 

From the French Portage to the Rainy Lake there are few 
portages, and those very short. Here again improvements may 
be made, which would increase the amount of open navigation^ 
and facilitate greatly the transport of emigrants and goods. 

Having thus given a brief outline of past proceedings, I will 
now state the course I propose to take from here. 

I have engaged a guide to proceed with a party from the 
north-west end of the Lake of the Woods to Red River. The 
route IS represented as being perfectly feasible in a small canoe, 


the only portage being the swampy height interwoven between 
the waters that fall into the Winipeg River. I am assured that 
this passage by Rat River will not occupy more than six or seven 
days, the party travelling with light equipment 

The results of this interesting exploration I hope to transmit 
from Red River. I have also engaged another guide to lead a 
party from Rdny Lake to the Lake of the Woods, by the 
Riviere du Bois, which party will join me on my way to Red 
River at the Rat Portage. This tract is, as I am informed 
invariably used by the Indians, in coming from this port to the 
Lake of the Woods. It is much shorter, and they avoid the 
stiong current of the Rainy River. 

I beg to refer to the accompanying brief reports by Messrs. 
Napier, Dawson, and Hind, for a statement, each in hie piof- 
ticular department, of the rivers of the route over which we have 
passed ; and I ^ust that the whole oi our joint proceedings will 
meet with the approval of the Government. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed,) Gbokgob QvumAn. 

Honble. T. L. Terrill, 

Provincial Secretary^ 

6cc. &c. &c. 
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Fo&T FxANoiB, Lac La Fiajix, 

20tb August, 18&7. 

Sjs, — I have the honor to rej^ort for the information of the 
GcHremment, the safe arrival at this point yesterday of that 
portfton of the Red River expedition under my charge, in com- 
pMxy with Professor Hind and Mr. Dawson, 

We arrived at Fort William on the Slst ult., where we were 
detained three d^ys^ procuring men and preparing canoes. 
Whilst there we received the greatest kindness and assistance 
from Mr. James Mclntyre, the Honble. Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's officer in charge of that Fort, but for whose prompt aid 
we might have been considerably retarded, as, from the near 
approach of the fishing season, men expressed a decided unwil- 
lingness to accompany us, and even those who finally consented 
to hire could not be induced to continue with us beyond the 
Rainy Lake. . 

I have been informed by Mr. Gladman, that those men return 
to Fort William in the morning ; in accordance, therefore, with 
my instructions I beg to forward the ad interim report upon the 
nature of my operations hitherto and plans for the future. 
Owing to the very limited time for preparation, it must be but 
a very brief sketch. 

Mr. Dawson and Professor Hind, with their respective par- 
ties, left Fort William on the 3rd inst., and Mr. Gladman and I 
on the following day. On the 5th we all again met at the head 
of the Mountain Portage (Kallabeka Falls), since which time 
we have continued together, with the exception of Mr. Gladman, 
who parted from us on the 8th inst., at the Dog Lake Portage, 
considering it expedient to hasten with all speed to Fort Francis 
in order to make further arrangements as to men and equipage, 
to prevent any delay upon our arrival. 

In conjunction with Mr. Dawson, levels have been taken 
tfironghout from Fort William on Lake Superior, to this place, 
together with measurements and observations which, when com- 
pleted to the Red River Settlement, will afford sufficient data 
to form Plans and Sediona of the entire route ; these, together 
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with a detailed report, I hope to be able to forward to yon as 
soon as possible after my arrival at the settlement. 

Up to this time we have been favoured with a continuance of 
fine weather, which we have taken every advantage of, inva- 
riably starting soon after day break, and not camping until a 
late hour in the evening ; the advanced period of the season 
rendering it expedient to hasten on with the least possible 
delay. 

In approaching the height of land dividing the water-shed of 
Lake Superior from that of Hudson's Bay, we experienced a 
gradual increase in the coldness of the nights ; on the night of 
the 15tb inst., the thermometer fell as low as 33^ Farht. ; as we 
descended this way the temperature has sensibly increased. 

From Fort William to this point, owing to various causes, the 
parties have all travelled by the same route ; but as from this 
place westward there are three distinct routes, which should 
undoubtedly be examined without delay in order to ascertain 
their respective merits, and which would be most deserving of 
more critical examination at a future period, it has been decided 
to divide into three parties. 

Professor Hind and Mr. Dawson, in two small canoes, pro- 
ceed by the Roseau River from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Red River. Mr. Griadman, with the bulk of the party and 
baggage, in three north canoes, takes the usual route down the 
Rainy River to the Rat Portage at the end of the Lake of the 
Woods, while I with one assistant in a small canoe, examined 
the northern route, from the Lac la Pluie, down the Riviere 
des Bois to the Lake of the Woods, joining Mr. Gladman at 
the Rat Portage. We purpose starting from here in the morning, 
and hope to reach the Red River Settlements by the end of 
the month. 

Since our arrival at Fort Fsancis, we have experienced the 
greatest assistance and attention from Mr. R. Pether, the Hud- 
son's Bay Company's officer in charge. He has kindly furnished 
us with guides, and the small canoes necessar}' for making these 
separate explorations ; besides affording us a deal of valuable 
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information concerning the country through which we have 
to pass : indeed, from the general good feeling exhibited towards 
us by all the Company's officers whom we have as yet met, we 
may reasonably expect similar assistance at other posts, which 
in this country we feel to be essentially necessary, both for 
safety and comfort. 

We have been exceedingly fortunate in finding the waters in 
the rivers at an excellent pitch for running the heavy rapids, 
through all of which we have as yet passed without a single 
accident, and from all we can ascertain of the remaining portion 
of our journey, we have every confidence of arriving at our 
destination with safety, and, in good seasipn. 

I have the honor to be. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed,) W. E. Napixb. 
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Oorr OF Okakt by IndiMi guide of tha route propbeed to be teken from Lrite of 
the Woods Bed Riyer, by XuakeglSiTerOO twinp^ nd Itekeg Riter f\f) 


intoBeid 


Baiiiy L^^ dOth Aqgut^ 1867. 


B« Y* Hbnfc 
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FoBT Fraitcm, Raiht Lake, 

S0th August, 18fi7. 

Sir, — ^I have the honor to infonn you that I arrived at Fort 
Francis^ Rainy Lake, in company with the other members of 
the Red River expedition, on the evening of August 19th. 

The misfortune which happened to the steamer CoIIingwood 
near Michipicoton Island, and the necessary arrangements for 
procuring men and canoes at Fort William, delayed our de- 
parture from that establishment of the Hon. Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany until Monday, August Srd, at 5 p. m., when, in company 
with two canoes conveying Mr. Dawson and his assistants, I 
proceeded with my assistant, Mr. L Fleming, up the Kaministiquia 
River. 

The general plan of observation adopted at starting, and con- 
tinued up to the present time, has been as follows : 

When in canoe, we took the courses of the rivers and lakes 
by compass, noting the distance of each turn by time and the 
speed of the canoe, to serve as the basis of a general geological 
and topographical chart of the route ; we directed especial 
attention to all rock exposures on the banks of the rivers and 
on the shores of the lakes, and where no doubt existed as to 
their character, appended to each record of such exposure its 
appropriate designation and position on the chart. 

Similar attention was directed to the general character of the 
vegetation, and the different kinds of trees were enumerated; 
also, as far as opportunity would permit, the nature of the soil, 
and the rock on which it reposed. 

The temperature of the rivers and lakes was ascertained 
several times during the day. I have also noted in a daily 
journal the different kinds of animals seen, and all other inci- 
dents or observations which appear to possess any importance 
or interest. 

When crossing the portages or when in camp, our attention 
was directed to the collections of specimen of rock, and in some 
instances of subsoils, also to the determination of the dip, strike, 
and mineral characteristic of the rocks ; to the collection and 
preservation of all kinds of vegetable met with ; and when 
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opportanity offered we ascended some neighbouring hill or emi- 
nence, and took general bearings by means' of prismatic com- 
pass. A minimum thermometer enabled me to keep a record 
of the minimum temperature during the night. 

The canoe assigned to me proved unfortunately to be, not 
only very slow, but in bad travelling condition, requiring con- 
stant repair, and no small canoe being attached to the brigade, 
I have not been able to visit many localities out of the direct 
line of route, and even had such a canoe been available, it is not 
probable, that much use could have been made of it, as the bri- 
gade was compelled, with its heavily ladened components, to 
push on to our destination with the least possible delay. 

The weather has hitherto been very favorable, and the waters 
of the rivers and lakes, for this season of the year, unusually 
high. 

At Fort William I received, in common I believe with every 
member of the expedition, great kindness and ready assistance 
from the gentleman in charge, Mr. Mclntyre. 

The health of the people in my canoe has been uniformly 
good with the exception of one Ojibway Indian, who acted as 
bowman ; he has not been able to work for four days, and is 
now in a very weak condition. 

The time at my disposal will not permit me to enter upon a 
description of the country we have traversed, and I am therefore 
compelled to limit this id interim report to a few general re- 
marks, in relation to past observations and future plans. * 

The whole of the country from the Portage D'Ecartier, on the 
Kaministiquia to the foot of the Rainy Lake, shows a constant 
recurrence of the so-called primary or unfossiliferous rock, com- 
prising granite, gneiss, micaceous, chloritic and stomblendic 
schists. Below the falls of Rainy River I have this day seen 
abundance of silurian limestone in detached masses, without, 
however, meeting with the rocks in situ. 

The aspect of the country about the extensive and beautiful 
Lake of the Thousand Islands, and in many other localities on 
the shores of the larger lakes, bears traces in all directions of 
having, at a not very remote period, been covered with magni- 
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ficent forests of white and red pine, and also, in patches with the 
pitch pine of the voyageurs, a tree which now prevails in its 
second growth, with aspen and birch. Everywhere, isolated, 
groves or trees of white and red pine of large dimensions occur, 
and among the comparative young forest growth, are seen 
scathed or half burnt trunks of large dimensions, remaining as 
witnesses of vast conflagrations, at the different epochs, which 
have spread over many thousand square miles. 

The region about Dog Lake, Lake of the Thousand Islands, 
Sturgeon Lake, &c., is very interesting and in some respects 
promising, while the shores about Rainy Lake are by no means 
inviting. 

In relation to my future operations, I beg leave to state that I 
proceed with the main party to the Lake of the Woods, and then 
in company with Mr, Dawson, pass up the Muskeg (swamp) 
River, cross the dividing ridge or swamp, and go down Roseau 
River, according to an enclosed copy of a rough plan which an 
Indian from that part of the country drew for me this morning. 
We shall be compelled to travel as light as possible in two of the 
smallest sized canoes, capable of holding three persons each. 

Mr. Dawson will take one canoe, with a guide and an Iroquois 
Indian. I shall have a similar canoe with the Indian guide who 
drew the map and a French Canadian voyageur. 

The only difficulty we apprehend is the accidental meeting of 
a returning war party of the Lac La Pluie Indians, who have 
been on '* the war path" against the Sioux. We trust, however, 
to the proper interpretations of our reasons for travelling 
through that part of the country, being made to any Indians we 
may happen to meet by the guide in Mr. Dawson's canoe» who 
has been kindly permitted to go with us by Mr. Pether, the 
gentleman in charge of Fort Francis. 

This precaution Mr. Pether considered to be necessary, not 
only on account of the possible treachery of the Indian guide, 
but because the Lac La Pluie Indians have, it is here stated, 
prevented the botanist attached to Capt. Palliser's party firom 
continuing his botanical explorations, and have expressed con- 
siderable anxiety and feeling, at so large a number of white men 
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coming into their country, for reasons which they profess they 
cannot understand. 

Mr. Fleming will proceed with Mr. Gladman down the Win- 
ipeg River to Lake Winipeg and Bed River, and will continue 
to make and record observations similar in character to those in 
which he has been hitherto engaged. 

I propose to return to Toronto by way of Penbina and St. 
Paul's, as that route will afford much longer time for exploration 
and inquiry in the Red River country besides offering oppor- 
tunities for obtaining information of interest or value. 

I have, &c. &c. 
(Signed,) H. Y. Hum, M. A. 

To the Honorable 

The Provincial Secretary, 
Toronto. 


21st August, 1857. 

P. S. — Since the foregoing report was written, I have been 

informed that the guide who was permitted by Mr. Pether to 

accompany us to Red River by the Muskeg route, will not be 

able to give us the benefit of his services on account of illness ; 

we shall be therefore compelled to rely on the good faith of the 

Indian who drew the original of the accompanying plan, but 

who has already expressed fears that his people will upbraid 

him for showing us the way through this comparatively unknovm 

country. 

H. Y. H. 
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RAiinr Lakb Fall^ Fort Fravcis, 

2001 AQgoat, 1857. 

Sir, — I have the honor to report that we are so far on our 
way to Red River ; bat as the canoes make but a short delay, 
there is no time for compiling a detailed statement, or writing 
a particular description of the comitiy through which we have 
passed, I must therefore be brief. 

After arriving at Fort William it was determined upon that 
all the parties should proceed by the way of the Eaministiquia, 
Dog Lake, and the Lake of the Thousand Laketf to Rainy 
Lake. On the evening of the 8rd instant I started in company 
with Professor Hind. Next morning Mr. Gladman and Mr. 
Kapler followed, and came up with us on the succeeding day 
at the Grand Portage ; from thence all the parties have travelled 
in company, Mr. Gladman preceding us by a day's journey in 
a well manned canoe to this place, in the hope of being able 
to engage men to replace the Indians hired at Fort William, 
none of whom could be induced to accompany us further, on 
account, as Mr. Mclntyre informed us, of the dread they enter- 
tain of the Indians in the direction of Red River. But now 
that we are here, only two or three Indians can be found, 
nearly all the tribes being either on their hunting-grounds, or 
out towards Pembina, on an excursion against the Sioux, with 
whom they are at feud. The greatest portion of the party Mr. 
Gladman will take with him, by the usual route, the Winipeg 
River and Lake to Red River, in three large canoes, manned 
partly by the Iroquois who, are with us, and partly by the 
young gentlemen assistants who accompany the expedition. 

The chief of the geological branch. Professor Hind, and I, 
are to cross the country from the Lake of the Woods, by way 
of Reed River; my principal assistant, Mr. Wells, will ac- 
company the party going by the Winipeg River, while Mr. 
Napier, with some of his staff, proceeds by the Indian route 
to the north of Rainy Lake ; once arrived at Red River, Mr. 
Gladman is confident of being able to engage men, and pro- 
cure provisions ; so that we shall then, I sincerely trust, be in 
a position to organize proper working parties. 


I have made a carefal estimate of the distances as we pio- 
ceeded, and traced the outline of the rivers and lakes, besides 
which I have obtained Indian charts of the streams near the 
line of route, and also of some of the rivers falling in on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. All of which appear to be 
drawn with great fidelity. 

The temperature has been duly registered, but the nature of 
our progress would not admit of regular barometrical observa^ 
tions ; but these, as soon as an opportunity offers, shall be duly 
attended to. 

In taking the levels of the different rapids and falls, where 
there were portages, Mr. Napier and I, in order that no delay 
might be occasioned, have acted in concert, going alternately 
in advance ; or where there was much work to be done, com- 
mencing at once from either end of the space, over which the 
levels had to be taken. By this means we avoided delaying 
the canoes in the least by our operations. 

Immediately on arriving at Red River I shall report at length, 
giving a full description of the country we have traversed. In 
the meantime I can only endeavor to convey very briefly a 
general idea of the route. 

The Kaministiquia is but a small stream, not so large quite, 
I should say, as the River Trent, which falls into the Bay of 
Quint6. For the first ten miles or so it is smooth, and the 
navigation for canoes unimpeded, there is then a continuous 
flat rapid to the Grand or Kakabeka Falls, which, however, is 
not so difficult but that canoes can be poled up with facility. 
From the Grand Falls upward to Dog Lake the river is exceed- 
ingly rough, there being a continuous succession of falls and 
rapids, with but short intervals of smooth water between them. 

From Dog Lake there is nearly forty miles of uninterrupted 
canoe navigation, by a small stream that winds through a marsh ; 
then occur two little rapids, over one of which a portage has to 
be made ; after which the route lies, by a narrow brook, just 
wide enough for the canoes, which runs from Cold Water Lake, 
the source of this branch of the St Lawrence, Across the height 
of land, taking the Prairie, Savanne, and another little portage 
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together, there is a land carriage of nearfy five miles, broken 
only by two little lakes or ponds. From the Savanne Portage 
to the Lake of the Thousand Lakes, there is no impediment 
except from trees that have fallen across the stream. Leaving 
the lake jast named, the route passes by a chain of lakes to the 
Manackan River, the northern branch of which runs into 
Rainy Lake, as shown on the plan, a copy of which has been 
furnished me. 

The navigation throughout, although tedious, is not difficult ; 
we ran no dangerous rapid, and as to finding the way, it is 
well known to all the Indians and Yoyageurs, and is not by 
any means intricate. 

In regard to its general features, the country is varied. The 
valley of the lower part of the Ejiministiquia is, I should think, 
well adapted for settlement. On ascending, however, the land 
becomes very rough and broken, although the hills are of no 
great elevation. Dog Lake is a large sheet of water, with nume- 
rous islands interspersed. The land rises to a considerable ele- 
vation round it, but the hills are not steep or in continuous 
ranges, but swell up gradually as it were in isolated mounds. 
The prevailing growth of timber, as far as could be perceived, 
seemed to be poplar, of a large size, and birch ; the undergrowth 
18 however, in some cases, of maple, and I dare say, that that 
description of wood may be found inland, although not in great 
quantities. 

I have not made up my notes so as to be able to give the exact 
elevation of thb lake above Lake Superior ; but I may state that 
the difference of level in round numbers exceeds 700 feet. From 
D<^ Lake upwards the Jfaministiquia, or, as it is here called. 
Dog River, winds through a marsh varying from half a mile to a 
mile in width ; on either side the country is of the same character 
as at Dog Lake. 

At the Prairie Portage, which here forms the dividing raidge 
between the waters flowing in this direction and those running 
towards the St. Lawrence, the country appears comparatively 
level, covered with a dense growth of pitch-pine, spruce, tama- 
rack, white birch, and on the rising ground, poplar. The 
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Savannc Portage is nothing more thiaa an ordjinary spruce 
and tamarack swamp, with aboat two feet of soft vegetable mould 
over a &iiS bottom of yellow clay. At the Lake of the Thoiisiiod 
liakes, I think there must be good soil. The green woods iulftud 
appeared to me like maple, aad on the islands and projecting 
points there is in some instances white pine of a large .ffowfh. 
Although the country appears to be considerably elevated^ there 
are properly speaking no hills. The land rises gradually firom 
the lake, presenting a smoothly swelling outline against the dis- 
tant horizon. 

The other lakes between the Lake of the Thousand I^akes and 
this place, have the same general character, of being dotted with 
islands, but the country about them is in general more broken 
than at that kike. In some cases there appeared to be abundance 
of red and white pine of a good size. As regards the climate or 
the soil, no correct inference can be drawn, as in other countries, 
from the growth of wood. From the Grand Lakes on the Ea- 
ministiquia to this place, the whole country seems at no very 
distant period to have been over-run by fire. In every direction 
in going into the woods, are to be found the charred remains of 
a former growth, and where an extensive view presents itadf, 
solitary trees or isolated groves of tall white pines stand out firom 
forests of surrounding poplar. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the climate about the height of land, from the great elevation 
of the country, must be rather cold. Where we now arCi 1 
should say it was something like the climate of the Ottawa. At 
the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company's farm at this place, the pota- 
toes look luxuriant, and the spring wheat is fast ripening. 

Should the route by which we have come, be adopted as the 
leading highway to the Bed River, the communication might be 
made easy, so far as the source of the Eaministiquia, by making 
a good road from Thunder Bay to Dog Lake, and throwing a dam 
16 feet in height across the outlet of that lake, which would have 
the effect of converting the marsh through which Dog River 
winds into a lake as far as the Prairie Portage at the height of 
land. Kaministiquia from Dog Lake down, tumbling as it does, 
as far as the Qrand Portage, over broken rocks, and down steep 
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declivities, with its barren and rugged shores, can never be made 
an available route for traffic. I merely advert to these subjects, 
and shall report more at leisure on reaching Red River. In the 
meantime I cannot close this letter without mentioning the kind 
attention and assiitance we have met from the officers of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. But for Mr. Mclntyrc, we should have 
had difficulty in getting men at Fort William. So anxious was 
he to aid us, and forward us on our journey, that he not only 
used his all-powerful influence with the Indians, to induce them 
to go with us, but actually took his own men from the work they 
were at, and made them come. 

Mr. Pether, the officer in chjuf;e of this place, has not been 
less obliging. He has obtained us guides for the different routes 
by which we are going, and has otherwise been most civil and 
attentive. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most, &c., &c. 

8. J. Dawbov. 


Public Works, 

Toronto, 30th November, 1857.. 
Sib, — ^With reference to a communication of Mr, 6. Gladmait,^ 
transferred by you to this department, with a list of payments 
due on account of the Red River expedition, I am directed to 
request that you will furnish this office with a statement of the 
rates of pay respectively to be allowed to the persons employed 
in that service. 

I have the honor to be. 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Troim^ a. Beolx.. 
The Honorable 

The Provincial Secretary. 
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Hie Prasldent of tbe Coancil has the honor to sabmit the 
annexed Vtst^ Inairked Schedide A, which contains the names of 
the pitrties composing the expedition to Red River, as ot^aniaed 
in the month of July last, with the rates of ^ay, which, on consul^ 
tation with the Gommhsioner of Pnbtic Works and the Oommi»- 
sioneir of Orown Lands, were provided for the different member 
of the party. No fermal minute in the Council sanctioning these 
rates appears to have been made, and it is respectfully suggested 
that a minute in Council should be now passed accordingly, to 
avoid confusion. 

(Signed,) P. M. Vankouohnbt, 

President CouneiL 

Toronto, Sth January, 1867. 


On & memord;ndum dated the 5th instant, from the Hon. the 
President of the Executive Council, submitting the annexed list 
marked Schedule A, which contains the names of the parties 
composing the Expedition to the Red River, as organized in the 
month of July last, witli the rates of pay which, on consultation 
with the Commissioners of Public Works and the Commissioner 
of Crown Lands, were provided for the different members of the 
party. 

No formal minute in Council having been made, sanctioning 
the rates mentioned, the President suggests that a minute in 
Council be now passed accordingly to avoid confusion. 

The Committee recommend that the rates of pay assigned to 
each member of the expeditionin the accompanying list be sanc- 
tioned. 

Certified, 
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(A.) 
Nantes of the Expedition Party ^ 23rd July^ 1857. 
Geo. 61 adman Difector Pa.y, S5s. per day. 
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Heniy Gladnian • • • • Assistant • • • ^^ 

W. H. E. Napier . . Engineer " 

H.H.KiUaly Leveller ..••••.. 

Ed. Cayley C Chainmen and ) << 

C General Assistants. ) *^ 

T n 1 { Assistant Leveller. ) 
J- Cayley j „^^ ^^ > j« 


C. DeSalaberry 


• • 


Rodman, &c. 
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8. J. Dawson Surveyor 

L. Russell Ghainman 

G.F.Gaudet Do 

Campbell Do 

Professor Hind Geologist ••••••• ^ 

W. Fleming Assistant 

A. W. Wells... Assistant to Mr. Dawson, 
appointed by instrnctions to Mr. 
Dawson from Crown Land office • • ^ 

J. Dickenson. .Engineer (Volunteer) en- 
gaged at the request of Mr. Napier, 
to accompany the party without pay. 

Remained at Fort William. 

Robert Wigmore • • Employed to superin- 
tend making of road, building tem- 
porary store and dwelling at Point 
de Meuron on Fort William River, 
4 months, at £12 10s 
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Red River Settlement, 

8th September, 1857- 

Sir, — My last letter was addressed to you from Rainy Lake. 
I BOW beg to acquaint yoa with the arrival here of myself 
Professor Hind, and Mr. Napier, with the greater number of 
our party, safe and well. 

Mr. Dawson was detached, at Rainy Lake, from our main 
party, as already advised, with instructions to proceed by the 
Red River to Fort Garry, making such observation of the route 
as time and circumstances might permit. Most unfortunately, 
that gentleman became alarmingly ill, and after ascending the 
lower part of the stream was obliged to retrace his steps, and, 
fi)llowing the course of the main party, arrived at the Mission 
Station, Islington, on the Winipeg River, where his illness 
obliged Professor Hind to leave him until the state of his 
health would permit his removal to this settlement. 
' I have sent a canoe for him, and ho|>e by the aid of medical 
advice and attention, that he will soon be here and able to 
resume the duties of Exploration and Survey. 

At Port William, the information I had previously received 
of the portages on the Pigeon River, being chiefly on the 
American side of the frontier line, and necessarily so, was 
confirmed. On arriving at Rainy Lake, however, I made fur- 
ther inquiry on this point, and that information was distinctly 
corroborated. I then directed my attention to the best means 
of opening the communication between the Lake of the Woods 
and this settlement. Meeting with many conflicting state- 
ments, I thought our best course would be to explore thoroughly 
(which has never yet been done) the whole country between 
the Red River and the Lake of the Woods, and thus determine 
with certainty how and ^here the best line of communication 
could be carried through. I therefore leave instructions with 
Mr. Napier, to examine during the autumn, winter, and spring, 
the section of country between the Stone Fort and the Rat 
Portage, as far south as the Rat River ; and have assigned to 
Mr. Dawson the exploration of the other section (south of the 
Rat River, to the boundary line, between the upper part of the 
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Red River and the Lake of the Woods. I look npon this a« a 
▼eiy important part of the survey, inasmach as the communi- 
cation by the Winipeg River may be considered as of no prac- 
tical utility. The boat navigation of that river is exceedingly 
broken and interrupted by heavy falls and rapids, as well as 
being veiy circuitous, thus increasing the distance also very 
greatly. I therefore think it will be quite unnecessary to 
occupy our time any further in explorations or measurements 
of that route. 

I have made every arrangement in my power for the support 
asd comfort of the parties whom I shall leave here. They 
have an ample field of employment, and I have no doubt they 
will acquit themselves with the same zeal and energy which 
they have hitherto displayed. 

In the month of June next they will extend their survey to 
Rainy Lake, and it will be necessary to have supplies sent to. 
meet them at that point, as soon as the opening of navigation 
in spring will admit of their being sent forward. On this point. 
I shall have plans to submit when I arrive at Toronto. 

Mr. Hind purposes remaining at the settlement until the 
first week of October, when he will leave for St. PauPS) 
accompanied by three other gentlemen of our expedition 
party. There will then be left for the winter, Mr. Dawson, 
with his assistants, Messrs. Wells, Gaudet, and Russell ; and 
Mr. Napier and his assistants, Messrs. Killaly, DeSalaberry, 
and Campbell. I shall be prepared to set out on my return to 
Canada on the 11th, and hope to arrive at Toronto on the Idlh 
or 20th October. 

The reports of my colleagues in this expedition cannot be 
got ready during the short period of my stay here. They will 
consequently be transmitted by Professor Hind. 

I beg leave to advise having drawn, on account of the expe- 
dition, for twenty pounds currency, favor of John Rowand, 
Esq.; being to cover the expenses of Mr. John Cayley from Red 
River to St. Paul's, which draft will, I hope, be duly accepted 
flnd paid. 
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I 

The arraa^ments for tbe wintering of my parly neoessaiily 
occupy a lavge portion of my time^ therefore I defer my leport 
ott the voute until I shall reach Toronto. 

I have the honor to remain, Sir, 
Yottf most obedient and very humble servant, 

G«»OK 6l«AnM4». 

To the Honorable 

The Provincial Secretary^ 

Toronto. 


Islington Mission, 
Winipeg River, 30th August, 1867. 

Sir, — The circumstances which have led to the opportunity 
now afforded me of informing you of the result of an attempt to 
penetrate from Lake of the Woods to Red River by way of 
Muskeg River, as intimated in my last report, will be best ex- 
plained by a brief narrative of proceedings since our departure 
from Fort Francis. 

It will, perhaps, be sufficient to state meanwhile that I am 
detained at this mission by tbe illness of Mr. Dawson, who is 
prostrated by a very severe attack of remittent fever, and I am 
much pained to say that if no favorable change takes place 
vrlthin the next twenty-four hours, I find difficulty in suppressing 
a fear that the most distressing results may be anticipated. 
Under any circumstances, he will probably not be able to regain 
his usual health and strength for some weeks. As I do not 
intend to take any decisive step until to-morrow, for reasons 
which will appear in the course of this narrative, I beg leave to 
occupy the time which is thus painfully placed at my disposal in 
penning this report. 

On Saturday, August 22nd, I started from Fort Francis at 
noon, in company with Mr. Dawson, for Muskeg River, Lake of 
the Woods. We were provided with two small canoes fit for 
transportation through the swamp which separates tbe water^sbed 
of Red River from that of the western shores of the Lake of the 
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Woods. In Mr. Dawson's canoe were a Frencb OanadiaD 
(Francois) and an Iroquois (Pierre.) In my canoe an lodiaii 
guide from Garden Island, Lake of the Woods, and Lambert, a 
French Canadian, who acted as interpreter. We were fumishad 
with proTieione to last for ten days, one change of dothing, a 
small tent, and a pair of blankets each. 

RAINY RIYER. 

The valley of Rainy River aflForded a very delightful contrast 
to the barren shores of Rainy Lake, and for a distance of sixty 
miles offered the utmost luxuriance of vegetation and all the 
aspects of a most promising field for future settlement. I made 
numerous enquiries of the Indian guide during our journey res- 
pecting the breadth of the valley, and the answers received 
coupled with the statements of Mr. Fether, the gentleman in 
charge of Fort Francis, and my own and Mr. Dawson's observa- 
tions have enabled me to form a definite idea of its geology, and 
to furnish a tolerably accurate view of its extent and capabilities. 

On the north, or British side, the valley of Rainy River is of 
variable breadth; behind Fort Francis it is bounded by a 
swamp, distant from the fort about half a mile. The swamp 
soon retires from the river, until it is distant half a day's journey 
from it, or from twelve to fifteen miles. Near the Lake of the 
Woods it again approaches the river, and about twelve miles 
from its mouth the valley is three hours' journey in breadth, 
which may be represented by from seven to nine miles. 

The Indian guide said that the valley on the United States 
side was similar in many respects to the northern half. He de- 
scribed it as also bounded by a swamp, with several ranges of 
tow hills crossing it at nearly right angles, two of which occur 
at the rapids on the river, and others approach and terminate at 
the south bank, the river gently sweeping round them. 

Confining my observations almost exclusively to the Britiak 
side, the description which follows refers solely toHhe valley on. 
the northern bank. 

The river flows upon an alluvial bed partly of its own forma- 
tion, the materials being derived probably in great part from. 
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the cnttiog away of the drift clay artd saod which <k>n8titote» 
the higher of two plateaux by which its boundary is now defined. 
The first or lowest plateau is generally from twelve to fifteen 
feet aboFC the present water level ; it frequently terminates on 
the river in abrupt low clay blufis, capped with loam and sand^ 
or rich alluvial deposits. 

Behind the lowest plateau, and often almost imperceptibly 
rising from it, a second plateau occurs, elevated above the first 
from fifteen to thirty feet ; occasionally both plateaux come upon 
the river together in one bold bluff, often forty feet in altitude, 
and again the lower plateau is sometimes found to occupy the 
bank without the higher one in the rear, being visible from a 
canoe. 

The separation of these plateaux is a very important item in 
the description of the topography and general characteristics of 
Rainy River. 

Where the lower plateau is alone visible, the vegetation it 
sustains is often characteristic of a poor and sandy soil. Red 
pines, some of them of fair dimensions, red cedar and small poplars 
occupy it, and if any passer by were to draw an inference from 
the prevailing timber which, in such situations, meets the eye, 
he would at once form the opinion that the land was compara- 
tively worthless. But let him cross the lower plateau until he 
reaches at a distance of two hundred yards» or perhaps a quarter 
or half a mile, the higher plateau, and the magnificent growth 
of poplar, balm of gilead, with elm and basswood, would quickly 
reverse such judgments. As far as I penetrated in different 
places back from the river, the soil of the higher plateau was of 
admirable quality, and supported a heavy growth of timber. 
The clay upon which it rested was often exposed by the steep 
banks of numerous sluggish streams which cut the plateau to 
nearly the level of Rainy River, and evidently form channels by 
which the swamps in the rear are drained. 

I often observed what I considered to be drift clay, when high 
bluffs, formed by the union of the two plateaux, came upon the 
river. The accompanying section will perhaps serve to show 
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the relation of the several parts of the valley of Rainy River to 

one another : 

The following, extracts from my journal will convey a more 

correct impression of the country than a brief description. Nu- 

meroos items of interest, however, are necessarily omitted here^ 

which will appear in the general report to be furnished when I 

return to Toronto. 

Extracts from Journal. 

August 22nd. • • • • • Dined about twelve miles below 
Fort Francis, on a high bank destitute of trees, which had pro- 
bably been destroyed long ago by the Indians or by fire. The 
ground is covered by the richest profusion of rose bushes, wood- 
bine, convolvulus in bloom, Jerusalem artichoke just beginning 
to flower, and vetches of the largest dimensions. 

Fringing this open interval of perhaps two hundred and eighty 
acres in extent, were elms, balm of gilead, ash and oak. One 
elm tree measured three feet in diameter, or nine feet eight 
inches in circumference, and there is no exaggeration in saying 
that our temporary camping place is like a rich, overgrown and 
neglected garden. 

The golden rod is shewing its rich hue in all directions, and 
gives a distinct yellow tint to an open grassy area on the oppo- 
site side of the river, at the mouth of Red Lake River. 

Similar intervals to the one on which we are now encamped 
have been noticed occasionally, and hitherto the banks have 
maintained an average altitude of about forty feet, bearing a 
fine growth of the trees before named. No part of the country 
through which we have passed from Lake Superior westward, 
ocm bear comparison with tlie rich banks of Rainy River thus 
far. The river has preserved a very uniform breadth, varying 
only from two hundred to three hundred yards. The soil is a 
sandy loam at the surface, much mixed with the vegetable matter. 

Occasionally where the bank has recently fallen away, the clay 
is seen stratified in layers about two inches in thickness, follow- 
ing in all respects the contour of what seems to be unstratified 
drift clay below. 

Basswood is not uncommon, and sturdy oaks, whose trunks 
are from eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, are seen in 
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open groves, with laxnriant grasses and climbing plants growing 
beneath them. The lodge-poles of an Indian camp of former 
seasons are covered with convolvnltis in bloom, and the honey- 
suckle is twining its long and tenacioos stems around the neaiest 
support living or dead. # • t # ♦ 

* * ^ The banks of the river maintain for twenty miles 
(the distance we have now come) an altitude varying from 
fifteen to sixty feet. Occasionally the banks show abrupt boun- 
daries of the plateaux. The lower boundary having the form of 
a sinping bank or an abrupt cliff of from fifteen to thirty feet 
in aliiiude on the river. The upper plateau rising gradually or 
abruptly from fifteen to twenty feet higher, according to its posi- 
tion with reference to the river. 

There is every appearance, in places, of fire having destroyed 
a former. larger growth of trees than those which occupy now 
these areas. 

* * * The extraordinary height of the water at this 
season of the year is seen by the lodge-poles of former Indian 
encampments at the foot of the bank being under water to a 
depth of one and even two feet ! The river does not appear to 
rise high in the spring, as the trees fringing the banks to the 
water's edge show no action of ice. 

Mr. Pether states that the river never freezes between the 
Palls at Fort St. Francis and the Big Fork, a distance of twelve 
miles, or between Rainy Lake and the Falls, a distance of three 
miles. The difierence between the highest and the lowest 
water levels may be seven feet, and no records of recent higher 
levels meet the eye. * ♦ • * # 

August 23rd. • • • Reached the Rapid of Rainy River* 
at a quarter past six, a. m. They let us down about two and a 

* Two in Dumber ; are capable of being ascended by a small eteamer of good 

power without difficulty, and cannot be considered as presenting an obstacle to the 
navigation of this important stream, as long as the water maintains its present 
ahitiide, which is about three feet higher than is nsaal at this seasoa of the year, 
but often exceeded in spring, tf r. Dawson informs ma that two locks of ten leet 
lift, with one guard lock, would overcome the falls at the month of the river, and 
thus form a splendid water conkmnnication between the head of Rainy Lake and 
the foot of the Lake of the WoodB^« distance of about one hundred and eighty 
miles — (ISO). 
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half or three feet, and appealed to be oauaed by a bek of rock 
orossiog the river at right aagies to its coarse. 

On the American side the hill range has an altitude of aboat 
eighty feet, on the Canadian side it is mnch lower and appears 
to subside in gentle undulations. High clay banks are ex- 
posed above and below the rapids. I was much surprised at 
the number of birds of difTerem kinds, ohirrapping and singing 
is the light and warmth of a bright morning sun. I heard 
more birds in ten minutes there, than during the whole jountey 
from Kakabeka Falls, on the Kaministiquia. • * • 

At the second rapids, an extensive area, destitute of trees, 
offers a very beautiful prairie appearance. Here we landed 
to examine two immense mounds, which appeared to be 
tamuli. We forced our way to them through a dense growth 
of grasses, nettles, and Jerusalem artichokes, twisted together 
by wild convolvolus. On our way to the mounds we passed 
through a neglected Indian garden, and near it we observed 
the lodge polls of an extensive encampment. 

The garden was partially fenced, and contained a path of 
Jerusalem artichokes six and seven feet high in the stalk, and 
just begiiming to show their flowers. 

The wild oat here attained an astonishing size, and all the 
vegetation exhibited the utmost luxuriance. The mound 
ascended was about 40 feet high, and 100 broad at the base ; 
it was composed of a rich black sandy loam, containing a 
large quantity of vegetable matter. On digging a foot deep, no 
change in the character of the soil was observable. The In- 
dian guide called them underground houses. • # ♦ 
* • * About three hundred yards below the second 
rapids, twenty-three skeletons of Indian lodges are seen, all 
clothed with the wild convolvolus, and now serving as records 
of the love of change which seem to form a characteristic in 
the habits of this barbarous race who possess, without appre- 
ciating or enjoying, ihe riches of this beautiful and most fertile 
valley. 
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Limestone fragments and boulders, more or less water-worn, 

with pebbles of the same rock, are found everywhere on the 
beach at the foot of the clay or loamy banks. * # • 

When we landed for dinner to-day, I strolled aboat half a- 
mile back from the river, and Mr. Dawson went about half-a- 
roile further. We found the vegetation improving fast as we 
receded from the river. Aspens of very large dimensions,, 
balm of gilead, basswood, birch and oak, with some elm, 
formed the forest. The land rose very gradually, and on enquir- 
ing from the Indian how far back the good land stretched before 
coming to the swamp, he said that here the valley was broadest, 
and it would take us half-a-day to reach the swamps, journeying 
the whole time through land similar to that around us, but 
with larger trees. 

The singular topographical knowledge acquired by these 
Indians, and (as far as we have yet been able to ascertain,) the 
accuracy and fidelity with which they communicate it, assures 
us of the Indian's statement; we shall have opportunities of 
testing bis knowledge of these matters soon, which must not 
be overlooked. ••**•*•* 


The remaining portion of Rainy River exhibited features 
similar to those already described in foregoing extracts from 
my journal. There are numerous items of interest relating to 
the geology, topography, soil and Indians, which I have not 
thought proper to introduce in this brief sketch, as they will 
form a part of my general report 

Mr. Pether, of Fort Francis, informed me that the swamps in 
the rear of Rainy River valley, consists of a peaty accumula- 
tion, through which a pole may be thrust in places to a depth 
of thirty feet without finding bottom. 

The guide stated that the swamp supported no large trees, 
but a thick growth of low bushes. 

As we approached the Lake of the Woods, the river in- 
creased in breadth, and at each bend a third low plateau was in 
process of formation, often two and three hundred acres in 
area, and elevated above the present high water level from one 
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to three feet. Coarse grasses grow in abundance upon many 
of the rich outlying alinvial deposits, and it appears yery 
probable that in ordinary seasons they would furnish some 
thousand acres of rich pasture land, as the grasses are like 
those which, on the Kaministiqnia, the settlers cut for their 
winter supply of fodder for cattle. Near the mouth of the 
river the tall tops of a few red and white pines rise far above 
the aspens occupying the lower plateau, and a vast reedy ex* 
pause, probably in ordinary seasons available for grazing 
purposes, marks the junction of Rainy River with the Lake of 
the Woods. 

Omitting for the present the enumeration of some interesting 
phenomena observed and recorded in our traverse of the Lake 
of the Woods direct to Garden Island, near the western coast, 
I must be content with mentioning that on the evening of 
August 24th, we camped near a well cultivated field of Indian 
com, and a rapid exploration of the island revealed to ns a 
large potato patch, and a small area devoted to squashes and 
pumpkins of different kinds. 

We ascertained that the island had been cultivajed by the 
Lake of the Woods Saulteux Indians fpr generations. Mr. 
Dawson and the Iroquois, Pierre, both complained for the first 
time that evening of being unwell. 

Our camp fire evidently soon attracted the attention of a 
number of Indians, who were then living on a neighboring 
island about four miles from us, for at midnight we were 
aroused by the sudden appearance at the door of the tent of 
two of these people, and in half an hour twenty or more bad 
arrived. In the morning we answered their enquiries, and 
were requested to visit their chief, who remained with his tribe 
on the island already referred to. Decliuing their invitation, 
as we were anxious to hasten to the mouth of the Muskeg 
River, they told us they would send for their chief, who would 
arrive as soon as the wind felL W.e made the necessary pre^ 
parations for a long council, and about noon tht* chief 'sston, 
who was amongst the firat anivajs on the evening previoU8» 
announced that the canoes were coming. 
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We coanted thirteen canoed, and fonnd that they contained in 
all fifty-three men and boys, there being seven of the latter ; the 
others were the chief and warriors of the tribe. A portion of 
them had jtiat retamed fiom an expedition against the Sionx, 
and were deeorated or disflgured, according to taste, with 
wliatever advantages paint, feathers, and ornaments could con- 
fer. A^ the object of their visit v^as to ascertain the reasons 
why we wished to pass through this part of their country, and 
as some excitement had been occasioned among them by Capt. 
Palliser's party, briefly referred to in my former report, I con- 
sidered it necessary to note with care the conversation which 
ensued, and previously arranged with Mr. Dawson what our 
line of conduct should be, in anticipation of not improbable 
difihmlties. 

The foUowing conversation then took place, Lambert acting 
as interpreter, receiving the necessary questions and replies 
from Mr. Dawson and myself : 

Cftie/I — " Tell them all these they see around me are my 
own tribe. It is our custom to smoke before talking. We 
shall follow the practice of oar fadieiB." 

Abooft balf^-an-hour was devoted to the distribution of tobacco, 
the filling of pipes, and the smoke, after which the chief 
resumed. 

Cft*/-— *We do not think you will atart to-day, we wish to 
know what you are doing in onr eoontiy, (to the interpreter) 
what are these men, are they ministers, or surveyors, or what 
are they T 

Mepty. — We are instructed by onr chief to journey to Red 
Riv^) and have been told to lake this route. 

Chitf. — We have heard that joul have been gathering flowers, 
what does that mean ? 

Rq^ly. — To amuse ourselves wlien on the portages or in 
camp ; we have gathered your flovirers because some of them 
we have never seen before. 

Chief. — ^The white man looks at our flowers and trees and 
likes away the Indian's land. Did these men see nothing near 
the Fort on Rainy Rivor 1 
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Reply. — They saw iiothiiig exlra»rdiiuiry. 

<%»^.-~{)id Ihey not see a grave near the fort 7 A siiigle 
gtare : a chief's grave. AH these people heie are desoendanta 
of that chief ; and they do &ot know for what purpose you have 
been sent bete, or why you pass throogh this part ^f onr 
country. 

Reply. — ^We are merely travelling through the country, by 
the shortest route to Red River : we have said so before. 

Chief. — We ask this, because there are braves here who haw 
not heard this reason for visiting our country, and we have 
asked it again that all may hear and know it. All around 
belong to one tribe and avs one people ; we are poor, bat we 
have hearts, and do not wish to part with our country. 

Replp^-^QT Government have no inteniion of taking yt)ur 
eodntry, and have no wish to interfere with your property in 
any way ; we are anxious to be on friendly terms with yon. 

<7Ai{/.«-^«Some people are gone down the Great River fte>m 
the Rat Portage two or three days agp, why did yon not go 
with them ? 

Reply. — ^We were ordered to go this way to Red Riveir ; an4 
as your young men obey your orders, so do we those of our 
chief. 

A Brarye. — Why did their chief send them by this route f 

Reply. — Our government gave orders to our chief and be told 
as*to go by this route to Red River ; they thought it was the 
shortest way : we are not traders but messedgers. 

A Brace. — Why did you not go with your ehief 7 

Reply. — Our chief sent us, and waits for us at Red River. 
He will return by die Rat Portage, and give every eacplanalion 
to you ; he wiU return in three weeks. 

Chief. — We think you want to do something with these 
paths^ and that is the reason why you have been sent. 

Bjeply. — ^We have been sent by this route because it is the 
shortest, and we have to obey our instructions. 

Chief — ^We hear that there is one who is gone by the baok 
lakes (Mr. Napier), the worst path be could have taken ; why 
did he go ? 
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Reply. — He was sent, and therefore compelled to go. 

Chief. — It would be thought rery hard by oar yoang men. 
and must be thought hard by you, to be sent on a joomey for 
purposes which you are not allowed to know. 

Reply. — Our GoFemment has business at Bed Rirer, and 
has sent us as messengers by this route. Our chief will soon 
come back, and give you all the information you seek. 

A Brave. — Why did that man send his people through our 
country without asking our leave 7 

Reply. — He was greatly hurried, and heard that you were 
scattered, some on the ** war path," others fishing, and others 
gone to the rice grounds. He did not think there was any 
chance of finding your chiefs. 

CAtef.— All these paths through which you wish to go are 
difficult and bad. They are of no use at all, and we cannot let 
our people work for white people, or go with you. 

Reply. — ^We do not expect them to go for nothing ; we cannot 
go alone at present, and must rely upon your assistance. 

Chief. — I do not know what good it will do to us to show 
you that road. 

Reply. — ^It will do you do no harm, and as strangers we 
cannot go alone. 

Chief. — ^The man who sent you, did he think he sent you 
through his own country P 

Reply. — On our road we met a traveller who had just passed 
through the lake, he was an officer of the company, and he 
told us you could not now be found, as you were either on the 
war path or fishing ; he said that we might see you at Fort 
Francis, but you had left some days before we arrived here. 

CWc/l — ^I don't think you will be able to pass by that way, 
fhe path is bad. What did the guide receive from you at Fort 
Francis 7 he must give all back, we cannot let our young men 
go with you to show the path. Your head man has no right or 
claim to the roadj and you must pass by the old way. If you 
will go, we shall not interfere ; but you will go alone, and find 
the wiay for yourselves. Recollect, I have said the path is bad. 
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Ap^'-^We bA you uom to aaad vm .one ^ your jonng m^ to 
«how us the ro^d.; nv^e <flihaU pay him wctU) ^od <aBii4 ^bfOkC^ 
pveseiits »k> you : what do you aafc ? 

(%t^.<^U J8 hafd Xo deny your requost ; but we mo iiow <tbe 
Indians are treated far arWiay. The wJtite la^n cpn^, Jkiolvjat 
tlieir fiovera, Aenr iveeB and tbair riveiB ; otliars MQn ioUow 
Um : the lands qf ihe Indians pasfi ifvonti Xkw bftnd^, »wd 4bi|y 
have ajbofneHsowbere. H^oa.nMsst go hy tjaie way.^wbiie 
man has faitberie ifone. I hai^ rtp|d y«a all. 

Htp^Sh^yfbu laaaon ^an ^f<re ^ftbr to tbose w4i^ Mf^W l^eppt 
«B»4br <your having refiised to aUowr us to jtra¥#l Atviwhypar 
laod? 

Chitf^ — ^The reason why we;9top yoa ^ b^noauns w^ tiwkyWi 
do :Dot tell us why you want to go that wi^, ^ad>«wh^t you 
want to do with those (»lhs« Yon ^y thai all ,the .whitie.mepi 
we have seen belong to one party, and y^t thoy go<byithree.dif- 
:fbreni roads, why is that? Do .they want to see the Indian's 
land ? BeHieriibef» if the white man oomes to the Jin4ian!s 
.boHse»he must walk through the door, and not steal in by the 
window. That way, the old road, is the door, and by that way 
yoa most go. ¥op gathered corn in u»r gardens .an4 jPUt it 
away» did you nerer see com befodEe ? why did you ^ot Tio.tp it 
down in yonr hook? did your people want to see our jpomT 
would they not be satisfied with your jiotiog it down i SToa 
cannot pass through those paths. (Cries of No I Np! (Ka- 
weeal Ka-weenl) fcomall.) 

jBqpfy.-TPtWe :paid yoa for yoiur corn in tohiacoo ; we tell ycta 
nowlikat weiHreABKiQns.togo by that Aluskeg road toEedJ^lTer, 
fce caaoe »e hftTe .:karned that the fi^th is jtravelled hy the 
Americans {hm^-Km^^fi) ; we want to see if it be true^if th^ 
ieome/thiMMiigh this aa)iiatry,:axid what theae white uM^n are;doiog. 
.Remember, me aae your Uriepids, and we aball be glad to be 
alwaye friendly mth you. 

; CUe/.'-^Wtiy d^d yqu J^t «ay that at first ; we know you had 
good reason for going through those bad paths ? 

fRgi^fy.r^We spoke without authority ; we have told ypu our 
own (^iiiioiat bnt we were not told to tell yon this. 

D 
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Chief. — A pity you did not say that at first. A pity you did 
not say that at first, (repeated). (After some consultation with 
other chie& he continued,) We thought there was Bonnething» 
but our own word to-day is spoken, and we cannot change it. 
All say this, and the Council is at an end. 

The chief then said to the interpreter, ^ Let not these men 
think bad of us for taking away their guides ; let them send us 
no presents, we do not want them. They have no right to pass 
that way. We have hearts, and love our lives and our country. 
If twenty men came, we would not let them pass to-day. We 
do not want the white man ; when the white man comes, he 
brings disease and sickness, and our people perish. We do not 
wish to die ; many white men would bring death to us, and our 
people would pass away ; we wish to love and hold the land 
God has given to us and our fathers won. Tell these men this, 
and the talk is finished.'' 

A hasty consultation with Mr. Dawson as to what we should 
do in this dilemma, was abruptly closed by being informed that 
the Iroquois Pierre was very ill, and at the back of the tent. 
Without his paddle, without guide, and Mr. Dawson feeling 
much worse than on the evening previous, we determined at 
once not to attempt to cross the swamp at the height of land, 
alone, and decided to go to Red River by the Rat Portage. 

We told this to the chief, and asked for assiatauce to take the 
canoe to Red River. 

He pointed out two young men, who received orders to take 
us down the Winipeg. One was to return from Rat Portage, 
the other to go on to Red River. We then told the chief that 
we should send him some presents from Red River, at which he 
expressed satisfaction, and at our request he suggested tea and 
tobacco. We told him we should soon come again, and by these 
paths, and hoped that we should then have no difficulty in pro. 
.curing guides. An old man, not a chief, said, another day it 
may be different ; we have spoken to<lay, and cannot alter a 
word. 

It remains for me now to say, that on the next morning both 
Mr. Dawson and the Iroquois were very ill, and lay quite help- 
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less in their canoe* I gave the only medicine accessible, and 
Mr. Dawson found much relief from mustard emetics. At Bat 
Portage no medicine could be obtained, and Mr* McKenzie, the 
gentleman in charge, was absent ; we remained for an hour, and 
then hurried on to the Mission, where we hoped to overtake Mr. 
Gladman or Mr. Napier, who were well supplied with the neces- 
sary medicines* I beg leave to extract the following note from 
my journal, which will best explain the difficulties of our 

position. 

Extracts from Journal. 

Wednesday, August 26th. Camped on an island about six miles 
from Garden Island. Pierre complained of much pain : ^^ My 
meat (flesh) all bad — all great pain." Terrific thunder storm 
during the night. Mr. Dawson passed a sleepless night. In the 
morning, when seven miles from our camp, saw numerous lodges. 
Our guide informed us that the tribe accompanying them were 
more than twice greater in number than those we had seen yes- 
terday. Entered at noon a labyrinth of islands. Mr. Dawson 
commenced vomiting, and we stopped to take dinner. Gave 
mustard emetic ; it relieved him, and felt better* 

Mr. Dawson and Pierre are lying al the bottom of the canoe, 
wrapped in blankets, Francois and an Indian paddling. * • * 

Thursday, 27th. Mr. Dawson passed a sleepless night ; in a 
high fever, with frequent vomiting of bilious matter ; mustard 
emetic gave him much relief for a time. Pierre, as before, but 
weaker. * * * • Our route lay through innumerable islands, not 
marked in any chart in our possession ; the invalid still in the 
same condition. Reached Rat Portage at half-past twelve noon. 
Finding no medicine or proper food, and hearing that the other 
canoes started at seven A. M. this morning, and Mr. Mackenzie 
being absent, we set out from Rat Portage at half-past one P. M. 

The Indian Guide took us by a short cut which he said was 
half a day shorter than 4 he Winipeg route. Heavy thunder- 
storm with hail, at half-past two. Mr. Dawson was wet through, 
with all his bedding soaked ; camped to dry his clothes. Both 
invalids worse, and growing weaker. Neither of them has 
taken food which remains for a minute on the stomach, since 
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we left Garden Island. • ♦ • * Aagnst SSth.— Arrivfed 
at the Mission at half-past nine P. M. Were received with tbe 
gteateiit kindness by the llev. Mr. McDooald, the missionary of 
Islington ; gave Mr. Dawson ealomeU 

Saturday. Another sleepless night ; proposed in the morning 
to start alone with one light canoe, and endeavour to catch 
those of the main party before us, who had set out JBroin the 
mission at noon yesterday. 

Mr. McDonald thought there was no doubt but I shoiMcatdL 
them before they reached Fort Alexander, procure proper merf- 
icine, assistance and food, and return in three or four days. 

Mr. Dawson however being very ill indeed, urged upon nae 
to stay with him^ and I yielded, contrary as I told him, to my 
own jui^ment. But I feared with Mr. McDonald, that my leav^ 
i?Tg him, even for thtee or four days, would seriously increase 
tiis illneas, and perhaps endanger his life. 

Monday morning, August Blst. Lambert totd me early this 
morning^ that Pierre's body was covered with purple blotches 
or blisters. Mr. Dawson, who heard the communication, 'was 
evidently troubled. 

Oave Pierre a strong dose of salts, no other medicine =#hich 
Ve thought appropriate being available. In the afternoon Mr. 
Dawson showed symptoms of delirium ; at night gave S grains 
eaiome)^ 15 grains jalap ; during the night deliriuin increased, 
^nd at 3 A. M. (Monday) fae was quite delirious, aslkingVepeat- 
«dly about t'he minion, the Wtnipeg, what time we wonM be 
tdl ready to start, &c. ^c. At four he slept soundly, and woke 
•at seven quite calm and collected. # * ♦ • • 
We decided theto that it Would be better for me to start at once 
for assistances and dictated the letters — a copy of which I teg 
io enclose, to Mr. Oladman, and Mr. Wells, bis first assistant. 
1 now finish this narrative to make preparations for an immedi- 
Bte start 1 may perhaps mention, that 1 have just asked Mr. 
'Dawson Why he objeeted to my leaving him on Saturday to 
obtain a^siatance. HetepKf^, thait'fae did not •expect to int. 
* ♦ "• ^ It wooW ill become me to ooticlude withowt 
expreastnfg in the Warmest aianner <mr deep sense of oMigatioa 


to tba Rev. Mr. McDonald. The baste with which I ttm dbc«8* 
urily coqipeiled to draw this imperfflet oanative to a close, dom 
Dot. allow me to enumerate here the acta of attention, ItiodneaB 
and ohrisUan sympath; which that f;eutleaiaii has showered 
npoQ lu i we feel indesd that aiider thesa very panful 
circnmstanceB, be has qobly, both to the letter and the spirit, 
worked out to the atmobt of human power the profeKiioii of his 
faith : and had it not been for his exertioos and tbo means at 
his disposal, it might, humanly speaking, have been my painful 
duty to have recorded a different close to these brief but serious 
tnubles, in the midst of a barren and desolate waste.. I aot 
happy to say too, that Pierre is better, the spots have all subwded 
and he is now moving about When I arrive at Fort Alezandet 
01 fled River, 1 shall hasten to submit further iatelligenoe. 
I have the honor to be. 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Hehrt Youu HtVD, 

iftahgitt, Rtd Siitr .EgpeSitimt, 

To the Honorable 

The Provincial Secretary. 


PLATEAU BtWBP 


Fort Garkt, Red River, 

Tuesday, 8th September, 1868. 
Sir, — I have the honor to enclose a copy of a letter which I 
have jost sent to the Rev. Mr. McDonald, of Islington Mission, 
Winipeg River. From it I Irust you will leam the nature of 
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the steps I have taken to assist in sending relief to Mr. Dawson, 
and that they will, so far as they go, meet with your approval 
I feei conscious that no further efforts on my part, under present 
circumstances, would have enabled me to extend or increase 
them. In reviewing report No. 2, which I wrote at Ishngton 
Mission, 1 find it conveys a very inadequate idea of the impor- 
tance of the valley of Rainy River, and that I have not been 
able to introduce some very interesting facts respecting the 
islands and coast of the west side of the Lake of the Woods, a 
region quite out of the ordinary canoe track, and but little known 
as far as I can ascertain from enquiry here. I have taken 
copious notes during the whole trip, since leaving Fort Francis, 
and shall have great pleasure in communicating what I think 
will be information of some value, at my earliest leisure moment. 

From what I have seen of the Red River settlements there is a 
vast field for inquiry open here, and of a character so surprising 
and encouraging, and so much opposed to the impressions which 
generally prevail respecting this country, that I shall have great 
difficulty in securing all the information I require during the 
short month which now remains at my disposal. Each succeed- 
ing hour's experience shows the necessity of relying upon per- 
sonal observation alone in all that relates to the physical aspect 
of the country and its immense capabilities. 

Permit me to offer one illustration. I was informed that here 
and there, a mile back from the River, swamps oppose the pro- 
gress of settlement into the Prairie, and that there was an in- 
superable objection to their being drained on account of the 
enormous gullies which a single spring flood would cut froo^ the 
swamp, through the suft rich prairie soil and its subjacent marl 
and clay. Along the course of the little ditch first dug, I saw 
some of these gullies originating from a ditch two feet deep ; 
they were thirty feet deep and perhaps a hundred feet across. 
But while they effectually drain the swamps and create ad- 
mirable pasture fields, they involve the necessity of the con- 
struction of bridges to cross them. These items of expense the 
settlement cannot afford to pay, and no other funds are available 
but those derived from the inhabitants. Henee in order to avoid 
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boilding a few cheap wooden bridges, the swamps remain un- 
drained, the pasture limited and exhausted by constant cropping, 
and the boundaries of the settlement confined. 

On Thursday, I propose to go across the Prairie to the Prairie 
Portage, on the Assinniboine, a distance of seventy miles ; 
where, I am told, but I receive the information with doubt» that 
I shall find the extremity of an outlying patch of the great lignite 
bed of the Saskatchawan. This excursion may take five days, 
and offers many facilities of seeing the Prairie country. I pro- 
pose then to proceed up the Rat River to the boundaries of the 
limestone, and afterwards up Red River to the boundaries there 
of the same formation, these being the main points of Geological 
interest which are at this late season of the year accessible* 
About the 5th of October I hope to be able to start by way of 
Pembina to St. Paul's, and by slow travelling acquire materials 
for a sketch of the country through which we shall pass. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

Hbnrt Youle Hind. 
To the Honorable 

The Provincial Secretary. 


Fort Garry, 

Tuesday, 8th September, 1858. 

My BBAB Sir, — Notwithstanding a head wind on the Winipeg 
Lake which delayed us several hours, we managed to reach the 
Lower, or Stone Fort, at 6 p.m., on Saturday last. On enquiring 
I found that the canoes had started for Fort Garry at about 11 
o'clock, four in number. I therefore immediately procured a 
horse and hastened on to the Upper. Fort, arriving there at half- 
past 9 in the evening ; and having seen Mr. Wells, I learned that 
Mr. Gladman was visiting bis relations at some distance from our 
camp, about five miles as he supposed. Nothing could be done 
that night, but early in the morning Mr. Wells procured a horse 
and went to see Mr. Gladman who, after hearing the statement 
of the case, decided that nothing could be done that day (Sun- 
day), and promised to be in the camp early the next morning. 
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Searmed otlntf put 10 on Holiday but ahhoil^b eVery dEcM 
vfw made by nnny attlaobed to^ the exp^itfidO' t» see him|. he' 
could not be found until 2 p.iQv All items neee^aefery to send to 
ysna atid Mf . Dawsoii hm& bag beeik leadyy biU/ftr reaseos trhidi 
Iimj flot psepared to explain, no* canoe wAs despatched lasIF 
nlglty alcbougb I dki not fttl to urge the meee^iiM of thfe case^ 
aiid< wiis vepeattdly deeonded in thie endeavor by Measrtfi liaipie*^ 
Wdb| SMdisty and othersi This- mOrniBg. th^re 'Hb » piospeet o£ 
tte dalio& bmig despalxrhtd* i have seen Arohdeaeoo'GfwIliiade^ 
awA h^ kindijp undertook t& dettvei^ the lett^is irinh which yeo 
fltti6¥^<} iMf to thiehf iev^nri destinations; 

Ifour bidian boy, yAto Acted as guide, has- eotptessed a wish t^ 
rdttUiiii' h^efe «ntil you arriye^ but I hav^ insisted ilpoi» hb re- 
tftrDitig "^iih thd ednoe acoordittg to your express desk^* Mr^ 
GHiAdhnan is to* gr?d hifsa a complete suit of ctothnftt for the wintef 
for his aetfiee^f and I shall leaver a little present whkh you wiU 
please give him at your diseretioD wben you coiae to Fort Garry. 

I h«f]^ that Afr. Dawsdn is now fast recovering, and I cannot 
but feel and express the deepest regret that so muebuooocestarjr 
trouble should have occurred here in despatching a eanoe. I 
feel pursuaded that there did not exist a single satisfactory rea- 
son for not despatching a canoe on such an errand on Sunday 
morning. Even if a crent ammig our men could not befound 
we should not have had the least diiBculty in getting any number 
<yf mefl we wnnted at the door of the Roman Catholic Church after 
oMtils } mil is possible the canoe may soon start it is probttbte that 
I sbatt ffot have time to write to Mr. Dawsfon, bait if yon wilt 
kiildly shotv him this hurried letter, he will see that I have done 
thoutiuosfi in toy power ta obtain for him the assistance he sa 
xxHtA requires, ll^e men in the canoe worked vevy Well, and 
dft^ti rose an hour before dayli^. 

I almost forgot to say that neither men nor a eanee w^ie to 
be Ibund at Fort Alexander. Through the hiiidneaa of the 
GUef Justioe of Rupert's Land, Mr. Gaudel will bring With hin^ 
numerous little things for Mr. Dawson, whieh he will find veiy 
acceptable* I hope I shbll see you again before 1 leave Iha 
settieii|ent% 
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Meanwhile accept my warmest thanks for your kindness and 
sympathy, 

And believe me to be. 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, 

Hy. Hind. 
The Reverend Robert McDonald, 
Islington Mission^ 
Winipeg River^ 
Rupert's Land. 


Islington Mission, 

August 3 1st, 1857. 

Sir,. — ^Professor Hind will explain our reasons for coming this 

way. The Professor has promised to send a canoe from Fort 

Alexander, but should be fail in being able to do so, I trust you 

will lose no time in sending a canoe for me. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

S. J. Dawson* 
6. Gladman, Esq. 


IsuMGTON Mission, 

August Slst, 1857. 

Mt Dsar Wills,-— The Professor will explain all our journey- 
iAg9 to ycnu since we parted* I am very low and very weak, 
and it may possibly be a fortnight before I am able todo €mything. 
Urge Mr. Gladman, if Mr. Hind does not succeed in finding men 
at Fori Alexander, to lose no time in sending a canoe for me. 
I have had a very narrow escape irideed. Send such things as 
Mr. Hind will name, such as rice, and sugar, and, if you can 
procnre it, a bottle of Port wine, to put in the sago. Survey 
Reed River as ftr up as you can. It would be better to do this 
first, and also the streams running in from that direction. Con- 
sult Mr. Gladman about it. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed,) S. J. Dawson. 

Mr. Wells. 
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FoBT Garrt, 

September Qth, 1857. 

giRj— .Availing myself of the opportunity of Mr. John Cayley's 
departure lo-raorrow for Canada, by way of St. Paul, I have 
deemed it advisable to inform the Government of the safe ar^ 
rival of my party at Fort Garry on the 5 th instant, in company 
with M r. Dawson's party, under Mr. Wells. As we are still under 
canvass, and unlikely to get settled for some days to come, I shall 
not be able to forward the plans, &c., of the routes I have ex- 
amined as soon as I had anticipated, bat I hope to send them 
by Professor Hind, who purposes leaving for Canada by the 6th. 

I can, therefore, give only a short account of my proceedings 
from the date of my last letter from Fort Francis, together with 

general description of the route. In consequence of my 
canoe men being discharged at Fort Francis, being engaged 
only thus far, great difficulty was found in procuring another crew 
for the remainder of the journey. However, by the 22nd a 
crew of four men was made up and I then started my canoe 
with my assistant and baggage, down the Rainy River, the 
usual route. Immediately afterwards I left in a small canoe 
with Mr. Gaudet and two men, taking another route, returning 
to Rainy Lake, and then by series of small lakes and creeks 
reached the N.E. extremity of the Lake of the Woods, and hav- 
ing passed through countless channels caused by the numerous 
Islands in this part of the Lake, 1 arrived at the Rat Portage on 
the evening of the 26th, when I met my assistant and Mr. Wells* 
party who had arrived there that morning. This route is only 
preferable to that by Rainy River in winter, as it is shorter. 
I shall, however, forward a plan and detailed account of it here- 
after. My assistant describes Rainy River as a fine large stream 
of an average width of 7 chains, and depth 6 feet. There are 
no Portages in it, and but three small rapids which are easily 
run, it is very straight throughout its entire length, and the cur- 
rent, when he passed down, never exceded in any part except at 
the rapids, which are very short, the rate of two miles an hour. 
About ten miles from the Fort Francis, a large tributary joins 
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the Rainy River from the East, and five miles further on, another 
large river flows in from the same direction. The land is from 
ten to fifteen feet above the water, and in several peaces seems 
to be very good, elms and oak appearing here and there. The 
passage across the Lake of the Woods was happily made by 
them without much difficulty, the weather fortunately being 
favorable, but it is generally considered dangerous, as some of 
the traverses are rather long, and sudden storms are frequent, 
which renders the passage of them rather hazardous. Mr. 
Glad man arrived at the Rat Portage the day before us, and stay- 
ing there a few hours again left us behind. I had great difficulty 
in procuring here a guide and another man absolutely necessary 
for safely descending Winipeg River, where the rapids are so 
numerous and dangerous, those men I got at Fort Francis not 
knowing the river sufficiently well. At Islington Mission it 
was considered necessary to procure another canoe, as mine and 
Mr. Dawson's were considerably overloaded. The Rev. Mr. 
McDonald kindly lent us one, into which some of the baggage 
and two of the party were put with a crew of four men. The 
advantage of this arrangement was seen shortly when we had 
to cross numerous Portages, and descend several rapids, most of 
them exceedingly dangerous. Winipeg River may be said to 
be the most difficult and dangerous part of the whole route ; for 
some distance it has more the character of a chain of large 
lakes dotted with Islands, and then contracting to a rapid river 
a few chains in width. We succeeded in reaching Fort Alex- 
ander on the 1st of September, when we met Mr. Gladman. 
After waiting there but a few hours we proceeded to cross Lake 
Winipeg, and afler the detention of one day on the Lake, 
owing to a gale of wind, we arrived finally here on the 5th. 

On my next return, I will forward the plans and sections of 
the route, which will clearly explain the various portages and 
rapids, shewing their respective position and peculiarities. It 
was our intention, on leaving the Rat Portage, for one party to 
explore the Pinewa, a branch of the Winipeg, which falls into 
the head of Lac de Bonnet, but owing to the water in the river 
being low, and the. heavy manner in which our canoes were 


loaded, it was not deemed parudent by the guide to attempt it« 

I shall be able, however, to procure from Professor Hin.d». who 

• • • 

came by it ia a light canoe, correct information as to its general 
character which will enable me to form an opinion as to whether 
it would be desirable to make a further exploration of it. 

Owing to the unfortunate illness of Mr. Dawson, and hi3 
detention at Islington Mission, I have not as yet been able to 
decide as to when the examination of Roseau River and Rat 
River can be made. It is, however, my intention to examine 
the country between the Red River and fiac des Bois ; and 
much valuable information concerning its nature can be pro- 
cured here from persons who have hunted over it, and are 
thoroughly acquainted with it. 

Mr. Gaudet has been despatched to Islington Mission with 
the necessary medicine and other articles for Mr. Dawson \. 
and I trust we may have the satisfaction of seeing him again 
in 10 or 15 days. 

At Fort Garry we have been very well received by Governor 

Johnston, and Mr. McTavish, the chief factor, and indeed by 

all the inhabitants whom we have as yet met ; and I have no 

doubt but that every facility will be afforded us, as far as it is 

possible, to carry out our explorations and examinations with 

satisfaction. We are making exertions to procure quarters, 

and the necessary provisions for the winter : but find it a 

matter of some dif&culty, as most of the available stock has 

been secured for the troops which are expected here shortly — 

still I have no fear but that we shall be, in every respect, well 

provided for before the winter sets in. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. H. B. Napijcb. 
To the Honorable 

The Provincial Secretary. 
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St. Paui*, Minnesota TERRiroiir, 

28th October, 1858. 

Sir, — I have the honor to inform you that I arrived at thia 
place in company with my assistant, Mr. Fleming, and 
Messrs. Dickenson and Cayley, formerly associated with Mr. 
Napier'^s party, after a journey of 40 days from Fort Garry, 
Red River settlement. 

I am happy to be able to state that Mr. Dawson arrived at 
Port Garry on the evening of the 8th October. I delayed my 
departure until the 9th, in order that I might see him, and thus 
be able* to afford the testimony of an eye-witness respecting 
his recovery. I regret, however, to have to say that he has 
endured much suffering, and is greatly reduced, but with a 
fair prospect of speedily regaining health and strength. I also 
visited the Rev. Mr. McDonald, of Islington Mission, Win- 
ipeg River, who accompanied Mr. Dawson to Fort Garry. 
From him I learned that some da.ys after my departure for 
Red River, ini search of assistance, Mr. Dawson's illness in- 
creased ; he became deaf, blind, and senseless ; a looking 
glass putl)efore the mouth was not dimmed, and all hope of 
recovery was given up by (hose around him. Subsequently a 
change for the better took place, and as a last resource, Mr. 
McDonald brought an Indian '' medicine man,*' who bore an 
trxceVent reputation among bis tribe for his skill in the use of 
•hnbs, to see him The Indian " medicine mnn^ adminis- 
tered his specifics, and bo far effected a cure, that in a few 
-day^ Mr. Dawson was able to sit up ; and eventually became 
wiflSeiepl H y ^rong to bear the fatigue of a canoe voyage from 
Islington Mission to Port Garry. With care and attention, 
under the direction of the medical officer in the service of the 
Hudson^ Bay Company, it is to t)e confidently hoped that he 
may soon be aUe to resume his duties. 

Since the date of my last report, I have visited, 

Ist. The Assiniboine River, for a distance of seventy miles 
in a straight Hoe from Fort Garry. 
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3nd. The Reed Grass or Roasseau River, as far as the dead 
water of that river, at its junction with the swamp leading to 
Reed Grass Lake. 

3rd. Big and little Rat Rivers, and the Reed Grass river, as 
well as between Rat River and Fort Garry. 

4th. The Red River settlement, as far as the Indian Mission 
north, and Pembina on the 49th parallel south (100 miles.) 

If the following scheme of a general report on my depart- 
ment of Red River Expedition meets with your approval, I 
shall be able to furnish on my return to Toronto the several 
sections in the order and at the times mentioned below. 


REPORT, &c. 


Part I. 
Topography oj the Route. 
Section 1. 
Fort William, Lake Superior, to Fort Francis, Rainy Lake. 

Section 2. 

Fort Francis, Rainy Lake, to Indian Settlement^ Red River, 
via west side Lake of the Woods. 

These two sections to be accompanied with a topographical 
sketch or map of the whole country traversed, including Red 
River to the 49lh parallel, the Assiniboine River to Prairie 
Portage, Reed Grass River to the dead water of its feeding and 
Lake, Little and Big Rat Rivers, some of the ancient beaches 
of the Lake Winipeg, in the valley of Red River, and 'the 
whole of Red River settlement. 

The foregoing sections and the topographical sketch or map, 

on a scale of two miles to one inch, can be furnished by the 

twelfth of December. 

Section 3. 

Red River settlement, the Assiniboine River, as far as the 

Prairie Portage, and its settlement. 
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Section 4. 
Fort Gany to Pembina, the Reed Grass River, the Little and 
Big Rat rivers. 
These sections can be furnished by the first of January. 


Part II. 

Geology of the Route, 

Section 1. 

Geological sketch of the country between Fort William, 

Lake Superior and Fort Alexander, at the mouth of the Win- 

ipeg River. 

Section 2. 

Geological sketch of Red River valley, from the 49th Parallel 

to Lake Winipeg. 

Section 3. 

Economic materials met with during the explorations. To 
be accompanied with a Geological Map of the country tra- 
versed, on a scale of 10 miles to 1 inch. Also cross sections 
of the river and swamps at Red River Settlement, and sections 
of strata on the route. To be furnished by the 20th January, 
1858. 


Part III. 

Section 1. 
Industrial and social condition of the inhabitants of Red 
River valley, north of the 49th parallel, and of the valley of the 
Assiniboine, as far as the limits of settlements at Prairie 
Portage, comprising 

1. Statistics of population. 
S. " ** industry. 
8. Habits luid customs. 
4« Religion. 

5. Education. 

6. Trade and commerce. 

Section 2. 
Climate of Red River valley north of 49th Parallel. 


Section S. 
Application and neglect of resources of Red Slider Talley* 
To be accompanied with sketches of the principal buildings 
in the settlement, A&c, be, and to be famished by January 
80th, 1858. 

Pabt. W. 

A daily jonrnal, containiiig observations in natural history 
«iid meteorology, with notes on the different tribes of Indians 
seen and visited, together with a -reeopd ot other ^labjeels of 
interest receiving attention daring the exploration jaii ;the 
homeward route to St. Paul. 

In writing my joamal, f have frequently made memoranda 
for future study or reference, when within reach of proper 
sources of information. Thesd may require a longer time than 
1 am at present aware of. And in view of the labor involved 
in preparing the topographical and geological reports, I beg 
permission to name four months from the time of my arrived in 
Toronto, as the limit within which this part of my report will 
be prepared for your inspection. I propose to accompany the 
joamal with sketches of the Hudson's Bay Company's Forts 
on the route of exploration. The chief waterfalls, outlines of 
scenery, and sketches of implements of husbandry, &c., &c.| 
used by the people of Red Riven 

I a«n -compelled to lemain for two -or three days at St. Paul 
until the anrival of my baggage from Crow Wing, but I hope to 
-be in Toronto on Thursday or Friday neKt, (the 4th «nd fiih 
of November). 

I have the honor to be 

Your obedient servant, 
iHaMRor YovxiS flftKD, M. A., 

Owiogiit and NaturaUMt Jiid River :£!xploTing SxpedUian, 

The Honorable 

The Provincial Secretary^ 
Toronto, Canada. 


^ 


5th Deoendtber, ISSft 

Memorandam in referende to Professor Hindis remarks, in 
his tetter to the Rev. Robert McDotiald, dated Fort Garry; 
tuesday, 8th Sept, 18ST, which have only now come ilnder my 
notice* 

On Saturday evening, Sept 5', as the canoes were ascencT- 
ing the Red River, I landed at my daughter's liouse, which is 
five or six miles distant from Fort Garry, and remained theipe 
for the night. The gentlemen of the expedition patty beirig 
directed to proceed on with the canoes and encamp near ther 
Fort On Sunday morning at nearly 11 o'clock, Mr. WeDs, 
(Mr. Dawsons Chief Assistant,) called on me (lie was on 
horseback) with a note sent by Mir. Dawson, and' acquainting 
me with the Frofessor's arrival at Fort Garry the previous 
night Mr. Wells was immediately directed to procure at the 
Company's Fort, if to be had, aU. the items which he named to* 
me as being considered necessary for Mr. Dawson, and to pre- 
pare a canoe to start as soon as possible with those supplies, 
intirtiating at the saiqe time my doubts whether the canoemen, 
just come off a long voyage, could be prevailed on to leave tlie 
settlement so soon, particularly on bunday. 

I was at the Fort at 10 o'clock on Monday, When I cdn^nlt- 
ed Dr. Bunn, the Cottipany's medical officer, who considered 
it unsafe to seifd medicines without seeing the patient, and 
having a better knowledge of the true nature of the case. 

I then went to the camp, and found that Mr. Wells, Prof. 
Hind and Mr. Napier, had one and all declined to assume 
(he responsibility of sending off the canoe. I again directed 
Mr. Wells to have the canoe prepared, pointed out the men to 
be sent, and ordered the requisite provisions for them ; but 
notwithstanding these repeated directions, it was late on Tues- 
day morning before the canoe, under the conduct of Mr. 
Gaudet, (another of Mr. Dawson's staff,) was ready, and took 
his departure from the fort. The detention, as regarded the 
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men, I found to be cansed by their having occasion for shoe- 
leather and clothing out of the Company's shop, and which 
they could not obtain elsewhere, particularly on Sunday. 

The Professor does not say that he considered the crisis of 
Mr. Dawson's illness to have passed before he left him, 
although I observe he expresses to Mr. McDonald "* a hope that 
Mr. Dawson is fast recovering." Neither does he say it was 
expected that Mr. Gaudet would meet Mr. Dawson on his way 
to the settlement* 

It is unnecessaiy to make further remark on this matter ex- 
cept to say it required no '^ effort " to see me as I was at no 
greater distance than Dr. Bunn's consultation room, within 
half a minute's walk of the expedition camp, and that I do not 
clearly see how I could have been ^^ repeatedly urged" upon 
the necessities of the case by Messrs. Napier, Wells, Gaudet 
^and others ! if, as the Professor says, I could not be found* 

Gi:o. Gladman* 


RossiN HousB, 
Monday, 7th Dec., 1857. 

Sir, — I beg to return thanks for the perusal of the reports 
lelative to the Red River expeditioni which were kindly placed 
in my hands on Saturday, and beg further to draw attention 
to the remarks made by me in the margin. 

I remain, &c., &c., 

Geo, Gjladman, 
To Edmund A. Meredith, Esq., 

Assistant Provincial Secretary Wedt, &c. 
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PoBT Hope, 7th Dec, 1857. 

Sir, — I have the success of the scheme for opening out com-* 
munications with the Red River settlement so much at hearty 
that although I know your time, at this particular juncture, is: 
taUj occupied in making arrangements of more immediate 
importance, I cannot refrain firam addressing you a few words,, 
called for in my opinion by the circumstances in which we, of 
the Red River expedition, are placed. 

In the first place, I beg to represent the necessity of sending { 
a trust- worthy messenger to the Red River Settlement as soon 
as possible, with remittances and with instructions to Messrs* 
Napier and Dawson for their future guidance. 

As preparations require to be made during the winter for 
successfully carrying through the works of the next year on the * 
line of communication, I beg further to say, I am prepared to 
undertake the task of making the Portage Roads, and improv- 
ing all the water courses between Lake Superior and Red 
River, provided I am allowed to select my own staff of 
working assistants, and that sufficient means are placed at my 
disposal; also, that I have power and authority, as an agent of 
Government to treat with the Indians for the surrender and oc- 
capation of such lands as may be needful for the purposes in 
view. 

I would suggest that anangements be immediately made 
for a supply of boats adapted to the navigation of shallow 
waters. Such boats to be ready for delivery at Fort William, 
on Lake Superior, early in May next. That provisions and 
other supplies for the use of the parties now employed and for 
those hereafter to be engaged, be prepared during the winter, 
in packages adapted for the carrying over the portages, and ; 
that foremen and men accustomed to road making and bush 
work be sought out during the winter, and engaged in the 
spring for active service. 

It is very desirable that all the lands between Port William 
and the Mountain Portage should be surveyed and lotted out, 
and, as an inducement to its being immediately occupied by 
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immigrants, that the system of free grants shonlAe extensively 
acted upon. The soil on the banks of the river appears to be 
tolerably> fertile, and although wheat has not been raised there, 
in consequence of all the present cleared lands being loo 
much exposed to the fogs of Lake Supeaior, it is scarcely 
doubted that grain may be cultivated with success on lands^ 
but a short distai|cce from the lake, when the country is laid 
open* Looking at all the sites north of the frontier line at- 
Pigeon River, this appears to me the nearest and most eligiblts- 
place fix forming an extensive settlement, and when such set^ 
tlement is. formed it will aid very much in filling up the whole 
of the interior country wherever advantageous locations can 
be found. 

A monthly mail would be a great boon to the Red River 
population, and can very easily be carried by canoe from post 
to post during the summer season. 

In the winter the carriage of Mails would be difiicalt and 
interrupted, except it were undertaken by the officers of the 
Hudson's Bay Oompany stationed on the north shore of Lake 
Superior. The expense would not be very heavy, indeed my 
impression is it would nearly if not entirely be defrayed by the 
postage on letters and newspapers. 

I have deferred sending in the Report which I had prepared 

on the 3rd ultimo, immediately after my return to Toronto, 

under the expectation of receiving the reports of the gentlemen 

who accompanied me on the Expedition. I have now been 

favored with the perusal of the Reports forwarded by those 

gentlemen to the several Departments, and beg reference more 

especially to that of Professor Hind, who best describes the 

general features and products of the country through which we 

passed. 

I have the honor to remain^ Sir, 

Your obedient bumble servant, 

To the Honorable, 
The F^oviocial Secretary, Toironta 
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ToRoirro, Srd November, 1857. 

Sib, — On the 8th September I had the honor to address you 
from Fort Gaity, Red River Settlement, acquainting you with 
the progress of the Expedition party under my direction ; orn 
several positions at that time, and my views in tegard to oper- 
ations during the winter season. 

I delayed my departure from the Settlement until the ISth 
September, hoping that Mr. Dawson's health would have been 
80 far re-established as to admit of his re-joining us at that 
date. Unfortunately however, this was not the case, as on the 
81st I found that gentleman yet confined to his bed, at the Is- 
lington Mission Station, and entirely unable to discuss with 
me the affairs of the expedition. Mr. <jaudet, who haid been 
sent from the Red River in a large canoe, with supplies of 
provisions^ and with instructions to remove Mr. Dawson as 
soon as ptHsaible within reach of medical assistance at the set- 
tlement, was at the station awaiting bis convaletoenoe. All 
anxiety concerning Mr. Dawson is now happily removed, as 
Professor Hind brings information that he (Mr. Dawson) had 
reached the Settlement, and that there was every prospect of 
his restoration to perfect health in a short time. 

I beg to annex copies of the letters addressed by me to 
Messrs. Napier and Dawson, before I left the Red River Settle- 
ment, relative to the affairs of the expedition. 

On the 27th September I arrived at Rainy Lake on my return 
towards Canada. Here I met again with exceedingly contra- 
dictory reports respecting the diain of rivers and lakes forming 
the water communication with Lake Superior, on the route fol- 
lowed by the North West Company of Canada previous to the 
year 1803. Having passed several times over the Kaministiquia 
Route, and our party having obtained a knowledge of all the 
difficulties and obstrnctions presented on that line, I determined 
oD a personal examination of this ^^ Old North West Route," in 
order to arrive at some conclusion that would be more satisfac- 
toTV than any to be deduced frotn the information I had hitherto 
obtained. 
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I accordingly engaged an Indian guide, and leaving Rainy 
Lake on the 80th September branched off on the Namakun 
Lake, at the point where the Northern and Southern lines of routes 
separate. Thence to the lake Seiganagock, which I reached on 
the evening of the 8rd October. I found the whole line of com- 
munication to be very good indeed, being a succession of small 
lakes connected by small streams and sixteen short portages, all 
easily improved, and which on the aggregate do not occasion 
much more than two miles of land carriage. 

Between the Lake Seiganagock and the shore of I/ske Supe- 
rior, where I arrived on the afternoon of the 7th October, we 
encountered the chief difficulties and obstructions that are met 
with on this route. 

The height of land, dividing the waters which flow into Lake 
Superior from those which run towards Lake Winipeg and 
Hudson's Bay, is short and steep, the small streams exceedingly 
shallow, and the seventeen portages over which we passed are 
long, rugged and hilly, amounting on the whole to about sixteen 
miles of land carriage. 

In a direct line, the distance from Lake Seiganagock to Lake 
Superior appears by the Map to be about 40 or 45 miles, passing 
over United States territory. From the same point to the Ka- 
ministiquia River the distance is about 60 miles. Here the 
country is so imperfectly known that we cannot form any opin- 
ion whether a communication is practicable either by water or 
land, and I regret exceedingly that the season was too &r spent 
to admit of my determining this interesting point. As far as I 
can learn from the Indians who hunt over that part of the coun- 
try, there are lakes and rivers which may be made available as 
channels of communication, and to these it is very desirable we 
should direct our first attention in commencing the work of next 
summer. In the meanwhile I have instructed my son and as- 
sistant, Henry Gladman, whom I left at Fort William for that 
purpose, to explore during the winter, as &r as may be practic- 
able, the whole tract of country between the Seiganagock and 
Dog Lake. We shall thus be fully prepared, in the month of 
May next, to commence the active work of opening out this 
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part of the road in the direction that may be deemed most suit^ 
able ; and that work will be very much facilitated bj the pre- 
vious knowledge of the country which we shall have obtained. 

The whole difficulty at the eastern end of the line of commu- 
nication, lies within the compass of a few miles, and in my 
opinion a choice is to be made between a road of about 18 or 
20 miles, (that is to say, from Lake Superior to Dog Lake, and 
a road to the Sagenagack or Arrow Lake, the length of which 
is not at present known to us,) and in fact can only be ascer- 
tained by a careful examination. 

Having casually heard that a road had been commenced 
recently, between the shores of Lake Superior and ^^ Saxton,*' 
and the head waters of the Pigeon River, I thought it advisable 
to gain some certain knowledge on this point. I accordingly 
directed my course thither, and landing at Saxton on the 17th 
October, found a small party there, clearing land, but there was 
no appearance of any road making. I am since assured such a 
Work is in contemplation, and will be undertaken next year. 

The season being very far advanced and the weather becom- 
ing more and more tempestuous, I proceeded from Saxton to 
Superior City, and there taking advantage of a propeller bound 
to Cleveland, I embarked on the 23rd October, with the whole 
of my party, for Detroit, and arrived at Toronto on the morning 
of the 28th. 

The detailed reports, plans, and sections to be furnished by 
the gentlemen who have accompanied me on this expedition, 
will shew that the whole chain of rivers and lakes between Fort 
William, on Lake Superior, and Port Garry, on Red River, fol- 
lowing the Kaministiqnia route as indicated by my letter of 
instructions, has been as fully surveyed as the season and cir- 
cumstances permitted. Time did not admit of so complete an 
examination as we could have wished, nevertheless much infor- 
mation has been acquired that will be useful in carrying on the 
operations of next year. 

Upon reviewing the Kaministiquia route, the impression on 
my mind is, that to make it available for the purposes of com- 
mercial communication and colonization, the most feasible plaa 
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iiT openiions wiH be to make :« load fiom tke ^^ CaiTooit Riv«r ** 
.00 the shores of Lake ^Superior. ix> tine Dog Portage, thus avoML* 
ing the ehallov and ciicaHous water3 of the ^^ Kaiaioistiqniai'' 
with nU its Qiuoeraos ialjs and portages ; tbepce imfoourB the 
Portage Road and stjceaois as fiir as Eaiay Lake ; then Jtnaka a 
jpoad fvow the Lake of the Woods to the Eed River instead of 
passii^ by the Winnipeg River. So &r as w« know at presenl 
Ais latter road will be from SO to 100 miles in langthi tbroagb 
a wooded coaotry for the greater part of that distance, but on 
these points information will be given during the winter by Ibe 
ISentlemen whom I bave left at Red River for the purpose of 
fiallj exploring that large tract, and early in spring tbey will bo 
prepared to follow a»y course that may be directed bj instruc- 
lions from Toronto. 

The inhabitaots of the Red River settlement ieel so mooh 
interested in opening oat this road of oommunioaliqn, that I am 
well aasored they will promptly assist, as aoon as the direction 
of the line is determined apon. Many of them have passed fire* 
gnently over tbe tract, and their information and co-operation 
will be exceedingly valuable. 

In our ioteroourae with the Indians who hunt over the ooun* 
tiy adjacent to the ^' Rainy Lake " and ** Lake of the Woodsi'^ 
we have found them very unwilling to afford correct informa- 
tion respecting it. They are strongly opposed to any colonial 
a^ttipment on their lands, and look witlx distrust on the move- 
meats of surveying parties, whose operations they apprehend 
will result in the tota4 extinction of their native claims, and the 
leiis and destruction of their fisheries. We experienced thia 
fueling <^f opposition in the case of the small party which I de-^ 
tacbed at Fore Francis with instruction to proceed by the Red 
River to Fort Garry. The guide whom I had engaged to accoin* 
pany the gentlemen sent on that service, instead of directiBg 
the route along the shore of the *^ Lake of the Woods *^ to the 
entrance of the '^ Red River,^ as he should have done, led the 
party to the ^^ Plantation Island," where be well knew there 
W48 a large encampment of bis own people. Arrived there tha 
guide at once quitted the party. Messrs. Dawson and Hind 
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fiMiiid k impofisible to engage aoiotber to tak^ bis pimee, and weee 
oposaqueAtly obliged to relii»qoash the-objeot ibr whieb 4hay had 
been detaobed. It cipj^ara to me tb^it ia foUowifig oat the pre*- 
posed plaa of opening oat this road of oommuaioatioQ it will be 
necessary to treat with the Indians for the disposal of that por- 
tion of their land which lies in the line of route. I do not 
apprehend there would be any difficulty in making an arrange- 
ment when the objects which the Government have in view are 
clearly understood ; but it wUl be requisite that full explanations 
be given, and such a treaty made as will prevent all opposition 
or coUisien hereafter. That it is in tbehr pewer to interrupt any 
chain of oooinmaioalion that may be formed cannot be doubt- 
ed, and as they have already shewn theiaselves to be exceed- 
ingly tenacious of their right of soil, I am of opinion our only 
courae will be to make an aoaicable arrangement with themi 
by which free commercial intercourse with the Red River set- 
tlement may be permanently secured. They raise no objectioii 
whatever to parties passing by the Winipeg or the Rainy 
Eivera^ these, as themselves say, are open to every one, but the 
occupation or possession of the soil^ without previous treaty or 
agreement, and without any view of establishing a trade with 
them, is what they are most decidedly opposed to. 

With reference to the future course of the ejq>editioo party 
which the Government did me the honor to place under my 
dkection, both Mr. Napier and Mr. Dawsoa having received 
their instroctions, under seal, direct from the Governmental 
)>epartments to which they were respectively considered ati 
attached, and their reports having been transmitted in like 
manner to the several offices for which those instructions were 
issued, I do not see bow I can efficiently direct or control those 
opexations, or how any benefit can accrue to the expedition 
from my being only nominally at its head. Nevertheless, I feel 
it iffciunbent on me to say that #ome steps require to be iouna^ 
diately takeut to meet the expenses of the eight gentlemen left 
by me on the Red River Settlement with the view of continuing 
the expleratioii during both venter and spring, and of the one 
gentleman b£t at Fort William for a similar object Contraotii 
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and arraDgements were made by me for tbe supply of a quantity 
of provisions sufficient for the winter use of the several par« 
ties, but a remittance of funds to cover the amount of those 
expenses is indispensable. 

I have the honor to remain, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

(3igned,) Geo. Gladmav. 


Fort Gar&y, Red River Settlement, 

September 10th, 1857. 

Sir, — Being now about to return to Toronto by caooe, I, in 
accordance with my instructions, beg to direct your attention to 
the examination of the country that lies between the Red River 
and the Lake of the Woods, asrfar south as the British boundary 
admits. 

I have been informed that there is a line of farm land on 
which a good cart road may be made, and that there is a good 
water communication for small canoes at a certain season, 
(between the points I have indicated) but the statements made 
tome are so conflicting ami contradictory that nothing but 
actual exploration can determine whether these things be so 
or not. 

I am persuaded that both yourself and Mr. Dawson will 
see the importance of determining these points, and that on 
consultation together, when his health is re-established, yon 
will act with entire unanimity, and carry the exploration to a 
satisfactory result. 

On the opening of the navigation in spring, yon will be able 
to continue your surveys eastward towards Rainy Lake. I 
anticipate you will there find all requisite supplies for after 
operations about tbe 25th June or 1st July : but on this point 
yuu will most probably receive, in the interim, full instructions 
from the Canadian Government. 

Having at length succeeded in renting houses for your 
accommodation, and in making contracts for the provisions 
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you requiTe until June next, I leave the settlement under the 

full conviction that everything will be done by you that is 

possible, to accomplish the ends the Government had in vi^w 

in sending out the expedition. 

Wishing you health aid success, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obdt. humble servant, 

Geo. Gladman. 
W. H. E. Napier, Esq. 


Fort Garrt, Red River Sbtti^kment, 

12th September,»1857. 

Sir, — Since you left here, Mr. McTavish, for reasons which 
it is not necessary I should mention, considers it would be 
better that whatever cash I have to leave for the expedition, 
should be in the hands of yourself or Mr. Dawson. 

If the money I leave with you should be insufficient to meet 
your wants before yon receive remittances from Canada, Mr. 
McTavish is kind enough to say he will assist the expedition 
with funds, as far as lies in his power, until such time as your 
own shall arrive. This is the only arrangement I can make 
at the present moment, and will, I am persuaded, meet all the 
requirements of the expedition. 

The best men of the settlement being absent in the boats on 

the York factory voyage, I would recommend that none be 

engaged until they arrive. Wages here, in the winter season, 

are very moderate, say from £3 sterling per month upwards 

to £5 sterling. It therefore appears to me, you would do well 

to be in no haste to engage men, but occupy the present time 

in delineating the work already done between Fort William 

and this place, and in preparing the reports and plans which 

it is requisite should be sent to the Government by the hands 

of Professor Hind. 
I also recommend that you send a list of all such supplies as 

you may think will be required to be forwarded from Canada 


to Rainy Lake next sfnrmg ; and that you keep regalar and 
aceurale accoaots of the expenses of the expedition in the 
eettlement. 

I shall engage a canoe builder to make canoes at Rainy 
Lake ; in the mean time, I leave you one of the *^ north 
canoes,'' which we had on the voyage, and a small canoe 
brought here by Professor Hind. If more are reqaired, you 
will probably obtain them from the Indians at the Indian 
settle ment« 

Mr. John Rowand has engaged to give the expedition the 
ase of four horses as long as may be required. 

Dogs and appointments for winter travel, can only be ob- 
tained at a later period in the year. 

I encAse a copy of the list of provisions, &c., which Mr. 
McDermot has engaged to furnish the exp'^ditton. This, how- 
ever, does not include what you may require for extra men, or 
for your voyage to Rainy Lake, in June, such as hams, pork, 
biscuit, &c. 1 therefore recommend that you make an early 
estimate, and endeavour to have them on hand, so that you 
may experience no inconvenience for want of supplies in May 
or June. 

Provisions of all kinds being at the present moment held 
back throughout the settlement, in expectation of the arrival of 
of the troops, allow me to recommend economy in your 
expenditure. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your obdt. servant, 

GEO. GLADMAN, 
W. H. £. Napier^ Esq. 
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[Memorandnm for Mr. HenTy Gladman at Fort William.] 

Endeavour to ascertain the precise ebaracler of the conntry 
between the month of the Current River and Dog Portage, and 
from Point Meuron to the same place. Go over the ground, 
and see whether a cart road can be made from one point or the 
other, or from both. 

Also, the character of the country from Point Meuron (or 
thereabout) to " Whilefish Lake/* and whether any commu* 
nication caqi be ofiened so as to fall in upon the old northwest 
route above the Grand Portage, or beyond the height of land. 

In the spring, when snow-shoe travel is good, endeavour 
to ascertain what the track is from Lake Superior to Arrow 
Lake, and whether a cart road can be made there or not. 

If Fort William people can be engaged, square wo^d for 
repairing the Swampy Portage. 

If the season permits, clear and widen the Portage road in 
the Eaministiquia, and enlarge the landing places. The 
spring of the year will be the best time for this work. 

More particular instructions will be sent by the earliest mail 
ftom Toronto. 

Fort William, 13th October, 1858. 


F6bt GABJir^ Ra0 Rivba SvnrBKKiitr^ 

December 8th, 18574 

SIR,— I have the honor to submit the following report >iipott 
the Hudson's Bay canoe route from Fort William, Lake Supe-^ 
rior, to the Red River Settlement, together with acoompanying 
plans and sections. 

The plans have been projected from track sutvey, delineating 
the features of the rivers, lakes, and creeks followed, their 
relative positions and the obstructions which occur in eaeb^ 
from which it is hoped a safficient idea of the route, and its- 
suitablenesB or otherwise for improvement, may be formed^ 
upon which to base future operations. 
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The sections have been plotted from^actual levels taken at 
all the principal breaks, and from careful estimates made of 
the rapids and currents, shewing the heights of the different 
waters followed, above the datum of Lake Superior. 

The route may be divided into three sections : 

IsL From Lake Superior to the entrance of Rainy Lake, 
embracing the Kaministiquia River to the height of land and 
the chain of lakes and rivers flowing into Rainy Lake. 

2nd. The Rainy Lake, Rainy River, and the Lake of the 
Woods to Rat Portage. 

3rd. The Winipeg River, Winipeg Lake, and Red River to 
Fort Garry at the mouth of the Assiniboine. 

The Eaminstiquia River is the first link in the canoe route 
between Fort William and the Red River. Rising in the vast 
region of swamp about the height of land which divides the 
waters flowing from Hudson^s Bay from those tributary to 
Lake Superior, it has a general downward bearing of south by 
east, and for a distance of 43 miles from its moulh is exceed- 
ingly tortuous and broken by numerous falls, rapids, and shal- 
lows. It empties into the south-west angle of Thunder Bay, 
with a delta at its mouth, upon the northerly channel of which, 
and one mile from the lake, is situated Fort William, a post of 
the Hudson's Bay Company. The mouth of the river is sur- 
rounded by a narrow bar where only 5 feet of water is found. 

From Fort William the river is sluggish and meandering, 
with width of 5 chains, and an average depth of 6 feet for a 
distance of 12 miles. At this point the. rapid water commenc- 
es, and continues to the foot of the Grand Falls Portage, a 
distance of 25.5 miles from the mouth. In ascending the river 
in canoes, these rapids are only overcome by poling, and the 
depth of water at these points (August 6th) did not exceed 2 
feet, with rocky bottom. 

The first regular portage is made passing the Kakabeka 
Falls of 119 feet. It is 4 chains in length, rising abruptly 
from the water to a table land, which continues to the head of 
the portage. From this point to Little Dog Lake, there are nine- 
teen falls and rapids. The falls are passed by portages, none 
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of which, however, exceed 8 chains in length. The rapids 
are here also ascended by poling the canoes or towing with a 
line from' the shore. 

The Little Dog Lake at the foot of Great Dog Portage has 
an elevation of 360.8 feet above Lake Superior in a distance 
of 44.6 miles by the river. The country between this point 
and Fort William, to the north of the Kamanistiquia, does not 
present any formidable obstacles to the construction of a road 
which, in a tolerably direct line would reduce the distance by 
water one-third, and a great portion of the country in the 
neighborhood of Fort William is available for settlement. 

The Great Dog Portage leads from the Little Dog Lake to 
the Great Dog Lake and is 1 mile and 52 chains in length ; it 
has an elevation at its summit of 502 feet over the Little Dog^ 
The river connecting these lakes bends away to the south of 
the portage road, and is one succession of cascades through 
rocky cliffs, with a total fall ol 848 feet 

The Great Dog Lake is an extensive sheet of water, 708 feet 
above Lake Superior^ and is followed by the canoe route for 8 
miles to the mouth of Dog River. The Dog River has a gen- 
eral width of 3 chains, and winds sluggishly through a low 
swampy country timbered with poplar pitch pine and tamaracks 
For a distance of 25 miles from the lake, the river, upon Au- 
gust 8th, maintained an average depth of 4 feet water, with 
mod bottom and banks. A small rapid of 3 feet fall here oc- 
curs, which is poled up, the baggage being portaged 8 chains. 

The country becomes then more elevated to the north with a 
larger growth of timber. At 27 miles from the Dog Lake ia 
the Portage du Jordain, of 8.60 feet fall* and 6^ chains in 
length. Above this fall the river resumes its sluggish charac- 
ter, until left by the canoe route, SO miles from its mouth, 
where a small winding creek, a branch of the Dog River, is 
entered, bearing away to the south-west. The average width 
of this branch is 10 feet, with a depth of 2 feet ; it is followed 
for 2 miles, when a small lake is entered, the source of this 
creek. The shores of the creek and lake are low and marshy. 
At the western extiemity of this small lake, is the Portage ^e 


Ib'tan Fioide, of dr ehaims in lengtfi, leading* to aiwthttr Mialt 
lake or pond' at tbe foot of the Prairie Portage. 

The Prairie Portage of 2 miles and 5 chains forms* the heigllt 
of land, and is 887 feet above the water of Lake Superior. It 
is high and level with sandy soiL The timber has all beea* 
deetioyed by fire, and appears to have been sprace and littte 
pine. A small lake of about ^ of a mile in width foims tbe^ 
western extremity of this portage^ and is the highest water 
level, from whieh the route now oommences to descend in w 
westerly direction. 

The Portage du Milieu upon tbe opposite shore of this* lake^ 
is 89 chains long : marshy at its appsoach, it rises in its centre, 
falling again at its western end, tbe Lac da Milieo^ which is 
one mile long, and leads to the foot, of Qreat Savanne Por- 
tage, The shores c^ this lake are low, timbexed with spnnte 
and tamamck. 

The Great Savanne Portage is one mile and 41 chains in 
length, through a low tamarack swamp. It. is considered: one 
of the worst portages on the routes la the days of the North* 
Wiest Company, when the route was a^ thoreugfafars and the- 
ovttlet for the fur trade, this portage had been made passable* 
bf' a. pathway, of longitudinal timbers'; at present, however; 
these are in. a state of dilapidation, and partially buried in the 
mire, serving only as stumbling blocks to the voyageurs stag- 
gering through under a load. There is abundance of timber 
in the neighborhood, with which at trifling labor or cost a new 
roadway could be laid, and also sufficient fall to afibrddrain' 
age into the Riviere d'Eknbanas, its western termination. 

Leaving the Savanne Portage, tUe canoe route now fbllbwe 
down the Rivi&re d'Embarras or Savanne River for a disttace 
of: 20 miles, to its entrance into the Mills* Lac or Lake of. a 
Thousand Islands* 

This river has. an average width of'S chains, aiBfd a* ddpfh 
of 4 feet water,, bnt is in many parts ahnost' impassable from* 
the quantity of driftwood' which haSiaoeamulaHied (h>m time to 
time-; thiscould^ however, be removed with little diffiorityj 
"^ere the river would fdrm m navigable reaoh in oontiection 
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with the Mile Lacs, The beaks of the Rividre D'Embanrae are 
muddy and low, timbered with pitch pine, sproce, and birch^ 
mach of which has, however, suffered from the ravages of fire. 

From the mooth of Riviere D^Embarras, at the Lake of the 
ThoQsand Islands, forms a navigable reach of 23 miles by the 
canoe rente to the portage da Baril, where it is left. It is an 
extensive sheet of water, stretched away to the north some SO 
miles to its outlet; its shores are rocky, timbered with pine, 
spruce, birch| and poplar. 

The Portage du Baril of 17 chains over a rocky ridge, leads to 
the Lake da Baril, which is 7 miles in length ; it has a good 
depth of water, the shores rocky and rolling, timbered with pine 
and spruce. The Lac du Baril is left by the Brul6 Portage of 
21 chains, which terminates upon the Cannibal Head, a chain 
of small lakes with short intervening narrows, some of which 
are shoal. These lakes discharge by a small creek from which 
the French Portage is made. The creek falls into the Lake 
Francis, the Western end of French Portage, and at high water 
is navigable throughout. It is, however, much obstructed by 
small rapids and^riftwood. The French Portage is one mile 
and 60 chains in length, over a succession of rocky ridges, with 
intervening swampy bottoms, and is accounted one of the most 
difficult portages on the route. Leaving the French Portage, 
there is a reach of 11 miles to the Portage des Morts, interrupted 
only by two short narrows where but three feet water is found. 
The Portage des Morts is 26 chains in length, and is rocky and 
uneven. Crossing the Dor6 Dalle Lake, the Portage des Deux 
Rivieres is made, 26 chains in length, and having a fall of 117 
feet to a creek at its western extremity ; this creek is only one 
chain in width, but deep, and leads into the two Sturgeon Lakes, 
where a navigable reach of 16 miles occurs. 

Sturgeon River now forms the next link in the route. Imme- 
diately at its mouth is a rapid of 4 feet failt passed by a discharge 
of 11 chains ; a few chains of still water and second rapid, ef 
•21 feet lall, aie passed by a portage of 8 chains. 


Comtlmilng tm doWD die ShiTgeoii Rivei^ 5 «ma]l nf&in are 
passed la the MXt te^ek miles, having in all a fall of i 1 feet. 
Jauner Rapid, also called Mininis FaMs, next caHs for a portage, 
whicfi is five chaias in length ; the river now beooaies widsr, 
with stroog current, for 4^ miles to the Island PortHge of 2 ehainfl^ 
passing a ohnte of 10 feet Narrows of 2 ehains aad 4 leet 
water occur at the mouth of Sturgeon River, which (Mb into 
Pine Lake, a deep reach of 6^ milesi discharging into the Macaa 
River. 

Continuing down the Macan River, the route Is next inter- 
rupted l>y the Snake Portage, of 5 chains, and a fall of 12 feet; 
the river here has a width of 4 chains and a durrent of & miles 
per hour. 

Three miles below the Snake Falls is the Crow Portage, of 9 
chains, made on an island below which the river is broken by 
short rapids and shoals, where 2 feet of water only is found. 
The grand falls of the Macan occur — miles below the Crow 
Portage, and are the largest upon the river, being 16 feet per- 
pendicular height. The approach to the portage from above is 
exceedingly dangerous, being made by the immediate head of 
the fall ; it is 6 chains in length, rocky and uneven. Two 
miles below the grand falls are the long rapids, a succession of 
pitches and broken water one mile in length, and having a total 
fell of 10 feet. These rapids are run by experienced canoe 
men, but are dangerous at low water ; the shores are low, rocky, 
and timbered with a small growth of spruce and poplar. 

The Macan continues about 4 chains in width, and has a 
good depth of water for two miles to the Nameaukan Rapids, 
the last on the river ; thes6 rapids are 15 chains in length, with 
a fall of 7 feet, and are run but considered unsafe except at high 
Water ; the shores are rocky but level. 

The route now follows the Macan for S miles, where the 
Nameaukan Lake is entered, skirting along the north above of 
which for 6J^ miles, we come to the Portages Nie, two in Nim* 
sktt, avoiding a detour to the Soath by which the Nameaukan 
Lake discharges itself in the Rainy Lake. The 6rBt portage 
nie is 6 chains in length, at the end of which a fall of 8.6 feet 
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to a pond of 10 elodiis in length, at the end of which the lad 
]XNrtage of 11 chains leads to the entrance of the Rainj Lake* 

The Rainy Lake now affords S5 miles of nninterrapted navi- 
gation to the mouth of the Rainy River, its outlet ; it is an ex* 
pansive sheet of water, studded with numerous islands, afiord- 
iDg good shelter, and throughout its length there is a good 
ilepth of water. 

Immediately at the mouth of Rainy River is a small rapid 
^vhich is run by canoes, and three miles further down are the 
Chaudi^re Falls, of 32 feet, with a portage upon the British side 
of 8 chains. 

Opposite these falls and situated upon a high bank, is Fort 
Francis, a post of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

From Fort Francis I made an exploration of the northerly 
route from the North-west angle of the Rainy Lake to the JElat 
Portage. 

This is the winter road, and is preferred to the route by tJhe 
Rainy River, as being more sheltered and free from the long 
open traverses necessary in crossing to the Rat Portage from the 
month of Rainy River. From Rainy Lake this road follows a 
chain of small lakes and connecting creeks, with occasional 
portages, until the north*^ast corner of the Lake of the Wood» 
is reached where the route continues through the numeiou* 
islands on the Rat Portage. The land throughout is rugged, 
focky, and timbered with sfMnce and birch. A sketch of this 
exploration is shewn on the plan accompanying. 

The Rainy River is a fine stream, with an average width of 
7 chains, affording an unembarrassed navigation for a distance 
of 81 miles from Fort Francis, where a small rapid occurs of 2^ 
ieet fall, and 7 miles further down another of 3 feet ; these are 
the only interruptions to its course for a distance of 78 miles 
from Fort Francis to the Lake of the Woods. These rapids 
are caused by a contraction of the banks of the river, and could 
with little difficulty be removed. At present tiiey are run Jby^ 
trances, and have a fair depA of water. 
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The banks of the Rainy River are about 16 feet abore the 
water, timbered with poplar and white birch ; the soil is sandy 
clay, which is reported to extend back from the river for a dis- 
tance of 10 miles. 

The canoe route now continues through the Islands in 
the Lake of the Woods for a distance, from the mouth of 
Rainy River to the Rat Portage, of 64 miles. There is here a 
fall of 16 feet where the Lake of the Woods discharges by 
several channels into the Winipeg River, and a portage is made 
of 13 chains over a rock, at the foot of which is the Hudson's 
Bay Compa^y's Post. The Winipeg River from the Rat Portage 
is wide, and bears more the appearance of a lake, being fiill of 
islands, but at nine miles it contracts to narrows, where the first 
rapid, the Dalles of 3 feet fall are run. 

Below these rapids the river again resumes its lake*like 
appearance for 18 miles, to the second rapid of 5.5 feet, which 
are portaged, the canoes running light. The Yellow Mud 
Falls of 22 feet is next portaged 5 chains, followed by a heavy 
pitch at its foot of 7 feet, and | of a mile further down in the 
River Portage of 10 chains passing a fall of 8 feet. A small 
rapid next occurs called the Cove, of 4 feet fall, which is run ; 
and 3 miles lower down is the missionary station, Islington, 
about which 50 acres of land is under cultivation. To this 
point the shores of the Winipeg are rocky, barren, and covered 
only with a small growth of pine, spruce and poplar timber. 

Continuing down the river from Islington 13 miles, is the 
De L'IsIe Rapid, of 3.4 inch fall, with a short portage of 8 
chains. The De L'Isle is sometimes run, but is accounted 
dangerous from the heavy eddies at its foot 

To the Jocho Chute (a distance of 21 miles) the river is 
navigable with a current of variable space ; the Chute of Jocho 
is 13 feet, and the portage 5 chains over a bare rock. With 
the exception of one small rapid of 1 foot, the river continues 
a distance of 7 miles unbroken water to the head of the 3 
Points de Bois falls of 38 feet in 14 miles, passed by a portage. 
The second portage i^ made from the immediate head of the 
tfall, and is exceedingly dangerous to approach from above. 
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The .river continues with an average width of 15 chains for 
3.5 miles, when Slave Falb of 19.80 feet are portaged SO 
chains. 

Leaving the foot of the Slave Falls (a reach of 6 miles) 
brings ns to the Barri^ie Chute of 5 feet, whicn is portaged S 
chains, below which the current becomes' very strong for a 
distance of 6 miles, where the Otter Falls of 8 feet are run in 
descending the river. 

At the foot of the Otter Falls, the Pinewa, a small branch 
of the Winipeg, leads off to the north into the Lac de Bonnet. 
This branch is often used at high water in preference to the 
main river, as it is less obstructed by falls and has fewer por- 
tages ; but when the water is low it is impassable for large 
canoes, which continue down the main river, here called la 
Riviere Blanche. 

The Sept Portages (3 miles below the mouth of the Pinewa,) 
form the most dangerous and difficult portion of the Winipeg 
River. With a total fall of 47.26 feet in a distance of about 2 
miles, these portages are only passed with great caution. 
Owing to carelessness on the part of one of the guides, two 
canoes of this expedition were in imminent danger of being 
precipitated over these falls. 

The river below the Sept Portages widens gradually into the 
Lac de Bonnets, which forms a navigable reach of 11^ miles to 
its discharge, where a chute of 7.30 feet, called the 1st Gala de 
Bonnet, occurs, and is portaged 2 chains over a rock. The 2nd 
Gala de Bonnets, of 5 feet fall and 4 chains portage next fol- 
lows ; and three miles further down is the Grand Bonnet, of 34 
feet fall, with a land portage of 51 chains. The Petit Roche 
de Bonnet, of 8.25 feet fall, passed by a portage of 3 chains^ 
next occurs, 1 mile below the last ; and three miles lower down 
are the White Mud Falls, of 13 feet, portaged 16 chains. Con* 
Unning on for 4.5 miles, we come to the Silver Falls (two in 
number,) of 21.5 feet, and avoided by a portage of 23 chains. 

The river has now a strong current for 4.5 miles to the Pine 
Falls, the last portage in the river, of 12 chains, with a fall of 
8.85 feet. Below the Fine Falls the river becomes wider and 
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ft moderate current to Fort Alexander, 5 miles below the Falls^ 
where the current ceases : two ixules below Fort Alexander the 
river enters the Lake. 

The portages upon the Winipeg are all well cut out, being 
used regularly by the Hudson's Baj Company in brmging up 
their boats from York FactcMry with the supplies fcMr their poets 
upon Lae la Pluie, Lac de Poisson Blanc, wad the Rat Portage^ 
but many of them are extremely dangerous to aj^roach. The 
boats used tlffonghout this part of the country by the Company 
ate 80 feet long, with a light draft of wi^er, and particulariy 
adapted to the broken navigation of these waters, carrying loads 
<t{ from 2| to 6 tons. 

The land upon the banks of the Winipeg gradually improves 
aftier we leave the Silver Falls, and in the neighbourhood of 
Fort Alexander, about the mouth of the river, the soil appeals 
of excdlent quality. 

Coasting along the south shore of Lake Winipeg, the canoe 
route enters the mouth of the Red River through an immense 
maisb, the river continues without »iy perceptible current, for 
19 milee, to the stone fort or lower Fort Geary ; and 4 miles 
above the fort are the Grand Rapids, of about 1 foot fall and 9 
feet water : 22 miles from the stone fort is upper Fort Garry, 
situated at the confluence of the Assiniboine and Red Rivers. 

The total distance from Lake Superior to Fort Garry, by the 
canoe route, I estimate at 647 miles, viz : 

From Superior to the entrance to Rainy Lake • • • • 885 

East end of Rainy Lake to the Rat Portage 176 

Rat Portage to Fort Garry • 286 

647 
From the foregoing, it will be perceived that the main difll- 
culties are encountered upon that portion of the route between 
Lake Superior and the Rainy Lake. 

The formidable ascent from Lake Superior to the Dog Lake, 
by the Kaministiquia, and the broken character of the country 
about the height of land, points to the necessity of adopting a 
communication by road, the most favorable portion for which 
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lemainf to be deleimiiied ^y fordiei ^iplonaiion. Vjm$ pf tbe 
V^i^tere followed by the^ QWOfd^ rpiite from the height of Iwd t^ 
Rainy Lake (such as the Mille Lacs, the Cannibal tle9d> 8 Star* 
geon, and Pine Lakes) afford U^fig. veaqhe^ of navigation in the 
line of direction required) but ^heir cfoiincictiog stresons are for 
the most part tortuous, and impeded. I)y.ra|>id9^1id shoals. 

To determine the most eligible line of communieatioa through 
this section, a thorough, examination of the country between Fort 
William and the Rainy Lake would be requisite bot^ by the 
north and South of the Canoe Route* 

No reliable information could be obtained as to the nature of 
the adjoining country, as little is known of it ; the route itself is 
seldom traversed as is evinced from the fact that the portage^ 
are for the most part completely grown up with brushwood and 
scarcely traceable. 

The Rainy Lake, from its eastern extremity to its discharge by 
the Rainy River, forms an interrupted reach of deep navigation* 
In the Rainy River but one break may be said to occur, viz., the 
Chaudiere Falls, near Fort Francis. 

The small rapids occurring below are merely swifl runs below 
caused by the contraction of the banks, and as both have a good 
depth of water they present no impediment to the navigation. 
The Lake of the Woods is navigable in all directions, and the 
numerous Islands form good shelter for vessels. 

From the north west corner of the Lake of the Woods, a di- 
rect line cross the country to Fort Garry is estimated at 116 
miles ; this would avoid the long detour by the rapid and danger- 
ous Winipeg River. 

Although little is known of the nature of this country beyond 
a range of some 40 miles eastward from the Red River, still 
tlere is every reason to expect that a direct and easily con« 
sducted road can be formed through. A party is at present en- 
gajed in exploring a line through from Fort Garry, and further 
operations are to be carried out in that direction, as soon as the 
neossary equipment can be procured. 
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Leaving the distance from Lake Saperior to Rainy Lake as 
estimated by the Canoe Route, the throogh distance will now ap« 
pear as .foUows : 

Lake Superior to Rainy Lake, 285 miles. 

Rainy Lake to north west comer of Lake 

of the Woods, 161 " 

Road from north west corner of Lake of 
of the Woods, to Red River, 116 '^ 

Making the total distance, 602 

No examination of Pigeon River was possible last season, 
whether, therefore, attention is to be directed to that route in the 
spring or to the country between Rainy Lake and Fort William 
remains to be determined by further instructions. 
Respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) W. H. E. Napisb. 
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Red Bivsr Sbttlsment, 

'' ' - ITlh December, 1857, 

Sir,— As sach a length of time has elapsed since the date of 
my last report, l! beg fo state, in explanation, that I "Wss detained 
for some weeks, at the Winipeg River,/ by illness, having caught 
a fever which had been prevalent among the canoe men for some 
time previous, and that since I came hete, there has been no 
smtable opportunity by which a report, with the necessary plans, 
could have been sent to Canada. 

I have now the honor to report that the party under my di- 
rections are ei^aged in exploring the country between this place 
and the Lake of the Woods ; but before referring more par- 
ticularly to their operations, I would respectfully submit to your 
notice a brief report on the country through which we have 
passed, describing the route as it now is, and explaining the 
manner in which, I think, the communication between Red 
River and Lake Superior could be most effectually and economic 
cally opened up. 

We came by the usual canoe route from Fort William, follow- 
ing the Kaministiquia, the Rainy, and the Winipeg rivers. 

The principal difficulties on this route are to be met with, in 
the first place, on the Eaminisdquia River, between Lake Su- 
perior and Dog Lake ; in the next, between the Lake of a Thou- 
sand Lakes (Lac de Milles Lacs), and Rainy Lake, and, again, 
between the Lake of the Woods and Lake Winipeg. 

The Kaminbtiquia for ten or twelve miles upwards from Lake 
Superior, has a smooth course ; rapids then occur in close suc- 
cession, for ten or twelve miles further to the Grand Falls, but 
canoes can be either towed or poled up these with tolerable fa- 
cility. Within the next ten miles the river makes a descent of 
about three hundred feet, forming many serious obstructions to 
the navigation, with but short intervals of quiet water between 
them. On this portion of the route there are numerous portages, 
half portages, and rapids which render the ascent of canoes ex- 
tremely tedious and difficult. After this there is a short reach 
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of quiet water to the Great Dog Portage. There the river 
makes a descent of three hundred and forty-seven feet, in the 
short distance of a mile and seventy-three chains. This is the 
steepest portage on the roate ; the summit of the ridge over 
which it passes being five hundred feet above the level of the 
water at the lower end. Arrived at Dog Lake, the distance 
from Lake Superior, by the windings of the Kaministiquia, is 
about forty-six miles, while in a direct line from Thunder Bay, 
on that lake, it is only about twenty-four miles. It will at once 
occur that the rough and rocky Kaministiquia would be best 
avoided by making a road direct from Thunder Bay to Dog 
Lake, which would then be within half-a-days' drive of Lake 
Superior, instead of its taking nearly five days to reach it, as it 
did us by the Kaminietiquia, although we were tolerably well 
manned and but lightly loaded. 

Through Dog Lake the water is deep, and from thence to 
Jourdain's Rapid, a distance of about twenty-five miles, Dog 
River winds through a marsh, on either side of which the land 
rises to a considerable elevation. In this distance only one 
little rapid occurs, about three miles below Jourdain's, where 
there is a fall of three feet six inches. The fall at Jourdain's is 
eight feet six inches. Here the route diverges from Dog River, 
and for two miles follows a small brook, which is so narrow that 
the willows which fringe the margin on either side almost meet 
over it. Above this there are three small ponds, which, taken 
together, are scarcely a mile in length. The last of these ponds 
is called ^' Cold Water Lake," and it has usually been regcurded 
as the source of the St Lawrence. 

The rise from Dog Lake to Cold Water Lake, I estimate at 
about eighteen feet. A dam, therefore, of sufficient height, 
thrown across the outlet of Dog Lake, woald have the effect of 
converting the marsh, through which, as just explained, Dog 
River winds, into a lake, and thus rendering the navigation 
easy between the road which should cross from Thunder Bay 
and the Prairie Portage. Nor would the dam have the effect 
of flooding a great extent of country, for the lands about Dog 
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Lake are high» as they likewise are on either side of the marsh 
just referred to. 

Between Cold Water Lake and the Savanne River, there are 
three portages, namely : the Prairie Portage, which crosses the 
dividing ridge between Cold Water Lake and the waters which 
flow towards the Winipeg; the Middle Portage sepaxated 
from the fcH'mer only I^ a pond ; and the Savanne Portage, 
aboat a mile from the Middle Portage. The entire distance 
from Cold Water Lake to the Savanne River being aboisit five 
miles. The conntry here is densely wooded, and the ground 
is in every respect favorable for a road. The Savanne Por- 
tage does not pass through a morass as is usually supposed, 
bat through an ordinary swamp, with about two feet of black 
earth over a bottom of hard clay, and having a fall of thirty- 
one feet eight inches in the distance of a mile and a half. 

From the Savanne Portage, by the present route, there is a 
reach of forty-four miles^ interrupted only by a little flood>-wood 
in the Savanne River ; but if tfie Lake of a Thousand Lakes, 
and its discharge, could be followed to the ' first lapids^ there 
would then be a navigable reach of about 74 miles in a direct 
line, or 84 miles by the windings of the river and lake. The 
canoe route, however, diverges from the Lake of a Thousand 
Lakes at Baril Portage, and thence follows a chain of small 
lakes to the Maligne, or Nameaukan River, which flows into 
Lac La Croix, which again empties itself into Rainy Lake.' 
Between these lakes the portages are long and difficult, and in 
the Nameaukan River there are many rs4>ids and falls. Re- 
luming again to the Lake of a Thousand Lakes, the river which 
flows from it, according to the information we have from the 
Indians, discharges itself into the north-easterly arm of Rainy 
Lake, as shewn on the accompanying plans^ The distanea 
between the two lakes is only about 60* miles in a direct line, 
but the river has never beefn followed aa the canoe route, on 
account of the length of some of the portages.. If a road could 
be made past the impediments, however, it would be the most 
direct route to Rainy Lake, and advantage woald be taken of 
the long navigable reach in the Lake of a Thousand Lakes* 
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The ex|il<»rftti6i^ of the ftiroMi wbich flaw» finom* tbb Uis^fM I 
shall presently explain, is a part of the work which we ;haTe in 
oonteniplftttoiQ £w the fttesl^nt winter* 

Thfwgh'Bainy Lake, -and from th^noe by^Rainy^ River .and 
the Lake of the^ Woods lo Rat Pbttfige, in a distwce of K4 
miles, there is no impediment to the naviga^cm aan^t at Fort 
Frands, where ^ short portage has td be made past the Chan- 
didre Fails, where there is a descent of twenty-two feet in a 
^fotonce of seven ohains. From the Lake of the Wood»to Lake 
Wintpeg) the distanoe, aoeording to oar estimate^ is oyer 160 
miles by the windings of the river^ and the difference of level 
about 969 feet The Winipeg is a rivi^r of immeiise vdame, 
not mach inferior in site, I should say/ to* the Ottawa, and 
the approach to the portages, and whirlpools, and eddies 
below thenii ane»in some eases, not nnattended with danger. 
In this long distance^ however^ there are many smooth reaches^ 
varying from four to twenty^five miles in length, as will be seen 
on reference to the 'accompanying table of levels and distances. 

From the' mouth of the Winipeg to the mouth of Red River, 
the distance, thr<>tlgh L^e Winipeg, is about forty-five miles, 
and fiom thence to Fort Grarry, at the mouth of the Assiniboine, 
about thirty-six miles. By this circttitous route, the total dis- 
tance from the Lake of the Woods to Fort Garry isi not less than 
240 miles, while in a diirecC line from Fort Garry to Lac Platte, 
from which placie to the Lake of the Woods, if I am oorrectly 
informed, there is no iokpediment, it is only 96 miles. A land 
road, therefore, over this distance, would be a great improve- 
ment <»i the present rente, inasmuch as the dangerous naviga- 
tion of Laike Winipeg, and the numerous portages and rapids 
on the Winipeg River would be avoided, and the distance 
shortened by at least 140 miles; and although the distance 
-would still be great for a land road, it must not be lost sight of 
that the means of transport kre to be had here in abundance, 
the people of this settlement esteem it but a light thing to travel 
immense distances over the prairies in carts in search of buffalo ; 
And in summer they go in the same way to St. Pauls, distant 
ifom this place, as the road wind£^ over 600 miles. This is an 
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impoitflDt oonsidention, ia eatiamting the iadraatage. of a road 
fitrni FbPt Gany to the Laka of the Woods^ 

Tbelength of land and= water carriage from Lake Saperior^ 
b^the roata ivliieh< I have thoa imperfectly akatched out^ would 
be iiearlj' aai£illawat-* 

IVom L^e Superior to Dbg Lake, allowing for 
curres, say — ^land carriage 26 miles 

Ibroilgb Dog Lake and from thence to Cold Water 
Lake,— -fiuppoaing the navigation to be rendered : 
pracd^able by a dam thrown across the outlet of 
Dog Lake — water carriage SSmiles 

Ftom Obld Water Lake, over the Prairie, and past 
the Mddle and Savanne Portages, to the Savanne 
Biver — ^land carriage 5 miles 

IVomthe Savanne Portage^ by the- river- of the same- 
name^ uid throi^ the Lake of a Tlioufland Lakes, 
to the rapids belOw its western estremi^^ — ^water 
carriage • • Semites 

from these rapids to Bainy Lake the distance ia 
about sixty miles, but this part' of the route is not 
yet- explored'; however^ from the information we* 
bad from the Indians, it would be safe to allow 
two-thirds of the distance to be navigable, say, 

therefbre^-land carnage 20 miles 

and — water carriage p,. •• 40 ^ 

Through Rainy Lake, by the river of that name, audi 
the Lake of the Woods, to the head of Lac Platte^ 
interrupted only by die falls at Fort Fnmciii, navi*- 
gable for IdO'milea 

Firom Lac Ptatte to Port 6arry^ allowibg for curves^ 
say — land c^urriage 100 ^^ 


^•^ 


Total distance V .A •(•. ,«• 469 miles, 

Qf which 169 miles ^i^uld be by land,^^ and the remaining 819 
miles by water; — ^the distance by the present. route is not less. 
than68& miles, so that in. this respect there wotdd be; a great 
saving* 
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Betorning again to Lake Saperior, and regarding the Eami- 
nistiquia apart from the numerous falls and rapids which em- 
barrass its course, the water at its mouth is so shallow^ as not to 
admit the approach of vessels drawing over three feet, while in 
Thunder Bay, the water is of sufiScient depth, and where, more- 
over, it is said, there is an excellent harbour sheltered by an 
island. This point, however, can be determined on reference to 
Captain Bayfield's charts, which I have not with me. If I am 
correct in supposing that the depth is sufficient, the advantage 
of having the terminus of the road where vessels of all sizes 
would approach it, and lie in safety, taken in connection with 
the shorter distance, will be a powerful argument in favor of 
having the road to cross from Thunder Bay, instead of following 
the more circuituous route of the Kaministiquia. 

I shall now, for a moment, suppose the communication opened 
as proposed, and that merchandize is about to be sent through 
from Lake Superior to the Red Biver Settlement In the first 
place, it would be necessary, for those engaging in the forwarding 
business to have a dep6t at the terminus of the road in Thunder 
Bay, and to maintain there the horses, oxen, and outfit necessary 
for the land transport. A like outfit would be required at the 
Prairie Carrying Place, and at the carrying place or places 
which it might be necessary to have between the Lake of a 
Thousand Lakes and Rainy Lake, — ^the number of horses and 
oxen at the respective stations being of course proportioned to 
the length of the road. 

The next carrying place, at the Falls at Fort Francis, has 
been already alluded to as the only break in a reach otherwise 
navigable of 160 miles. If a considerable trade were established, 
it would, no doubt, be found advantageous to construct locks 
at this falls, but until such is the case, the portage being only 
150 yards in length, over even ground, the present mode of 
transport can involve no great difficulty. 

For the next, and last carrying place, from the Lake of the 
Woods to Red River, no provision would have to be made, 
inasmuch as it would have its terminus, as already stated, where 
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the means of transport are to be had in abundance, and where, 
moreover, an active and vigorous population are seeking an 
outlet for their produce, and a means of communication with 
the rest of the world. There are merchants now in this settle- 
ment who keep boats and contract with the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany for the conveyance of articles from York Factory, and I 
have no doubt that, were the route opened, they would be 
equally ready to contract with the Canadian merchants for the 
transport of their goods from Lake Superior. At all events, 
they might easily bring them from the head of Bidny Lake, 
provided, as they are, with the horses and carriages necessary 
for the land transport, and with boats for the water carriage. 

The terminus of the road on Lake Superior being accessible 
from every port in Canada, it would not be difficult to maintain 
horses and oxen there^ neither would it at Prairie Portage, inas- 
much as, in the first place, it is only thirty-five miles from the 
road which should reach Dog Lake, and, in the next, as the 
land carriage would be but short, but few would be required. 
It will at once suggest itself, however, that at the carrying 
place or places between the Lake of a Thousand Lakes and 
Rainy Lake, the situation being remote from the resources 
avsulable at either end of the route, it would not be so easy to 
provide forage for cattle, bnt this difficulty would not be so 
formidable as it may appear at first Rainy Lake is not so far 
from Lake Superior, — there would be navigable water with 
only one break for nearly two-thirds of the distance, and all 
that would he required would be an occasional boat load of oats, 
the country would afford good pasturage^ and wild hay could be 
had in abundance. 

The next point to be considered is the sort of vessels that 
could be most advantageously used in the navigable reaches. — 
Boats such as the Hudson Bay Company have for the transport 
of articles from York Factory to the interior of the Continent, 
wouldf perhaps, be the best, inasmuch as they are so light that 
they can be easily drawn over a por^e« and of such capacity 
that they carry about four tons, while me cost of their construc- 
tion is only about £25 or JCSO. In the long, navigable reaches, 
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larger boats mig^t, no dooht, be used with advantage, and in 
the transport of merchandize, a great saving would be effected 
by having a relay of them at every carrying place, as the Hud- 
son's Bay Company h^ve at the Methy Portage on the route 
tQ the McKenzie Jtiver. 

Having thus expliiined the manner in which, I conceive, the 
communicatipn could be meet advantageously opened up, it is 
but proper that I should endeavor to convey some idea of the 
cost of the lude^aking ; b^t» until jGurther exploration takes 
place, any estimate that can be made» must be regarded as the 
merest approximation. The country from the Lake of a Thousand 
Lakes to Rainy. Lake, is but little known. The present route 
between these Lakes is objectionable on account of the fre- 
quency of the portages, and the shortness of the navigable 
reaches ; rather than follow it, it would be better to have a land 
rpad, say sixty .miles, in length, all the way through, but this 
would not be necessary, for» according to the information 
which we have, the discharge of the Lake of a Thousand 
Lakes is navigable throiighout the greater part of its course, 
but the precise , extent to which it is so can only be deter- 
mined on further exploration. There remains also to be 
considered the route from Pigeon Bay, which has not yet at 
all been explored, with a view of ascertaining its fitness for a 
line of coinmunication. It hasj however, been very accurately 
surveyed by the Boundary Co^lmissioners, and on reference to 
]VIr. Thompson's map, it will be seen that it has the objection 
of frequent portageieb with but short navigable reaches ; all the 
way from Lake Supericnf to lUiiny Lake, there is no such 
unbroken reach as that through the Savanne River and the 
Lake of a Thousand Lakes. It has, moreover, the disadvan- 
tage of being on the United States frontier, and having many 
of the portages on the United States territory. 

Apart from this, however, until it is explored, it would be 
premature to offer any positive opinion regarding it. But to 
return to the question of ^bst, in reference to the route which I 
have ventured to propose, and which, t think, from what is yet 
known of the country, will be the one eventually adopted, and 
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to begin with the line which we are now exploring, to the 
Lake of the Woods, to which place a road will be required, 
whatever route may be ultimately selected from' Rainy Lake 
to Lake Superior. If the ground should nbf prove more diffi- 
cult than we have found it so' far, and ' the party is now' half 
way through, a good road could be made at ^n outfay of £225 
per mile, that 16, an earth road, about 24 feet in width) well 
gmbbed, thoroughly drained and* properly rounded; with' log 
bridges over the brooks. Should it occur, howeyey^ that large 
streams are to be crossed,— and we only heair of one, the 
Broken Head River, — an additional estimate would have to be 
made for bridges. From Rainy Lake to the liaVe of a Thousand 
Lakes, the country, so far as we could observe it, or ascertain 
its character, is favorable for a road, it is neither very swampy 
nor very hilly, and I think that' the' same estiinate' of £325 pier 
mile would be ample for the extent of land road that might be 
necessary* From the Savanne River across the height of land 
to Cold Water Lake, a distaiice of five miles, a like sum per 
mile would be sufficient. From Dog Lake to Thunder' Bay, 
the country is hilly, but not more so, than some of the districts 
through which a road has been made, within the last few years 
in Lower Canada. Here, however, a large allowance would 
have to be made, inasmuch a3 a considerable amount of grad- 
ing would likely be necessary. I should J therefore, say, for 
this part of the route, £400 per mile. 

The stream which rises from Dog Lake being but small, a 
dam of sufficient height to flood the narrow marsh through 
which Dog River winds, to a navigable depth, might be con- 
structed at an outlay of, at most, £2,060. 

According to this estimate, which, however, is made from 
veiy imperfect data, the total sum required to open the route 
as proposed woi|Id be nearly as follows : 

One hundred miles of land road from Red' 
River Settlement to Lac Platte, between which 
and the Lake of the Woods there is viipposed to 
be no impediment, at £325 per mile, would 
amountto 22500 6 
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Twenty miles of land road, allow* 
ing that so much woald be required, 
between Rainy Lake and the Lake of 
a Thousand Lakes, at £225 per mile, 
would amount to •• 4500 

Five miles across the height of land 
from the Savanne River to Cold Water 
Lake, at say £225 per mile •••••••• 1125 


28125 


Twenty-eight miles from Dog Lake 
to Thunder Bay, the country being 
hilly, allow say £400 per mile, which 
would amount to 11200 

To build a dam across the outlet of 
DogLake,8ay 2000 

To clear away the flood wood in 
the Savanne River, and cut down the 
overhanging trees, say 250 

Add, for the bridging of consider- 
able streams throughout the line, say 2500 


44075 


Allow to complete the surveys and to have the 
line thoroughly located in the most advantageous 
ground 7500 


Total, £51575 
This is a large sum of money, but the advantages 
which the Province would derive from opening the commu- 
nication, would soon afford an ample compensation for the 
outlay ; it requires no argument to prove this, when it is 
considered with what vast regions it would be the means of 
establishing an intercourse, what a field for colonization it 
would open up, and what a trade it would in the course of 
a few years pour through Canada. 

It has been urged that,^as this was once the route of the 
great Canadian North West Company to their trading estab- 
Ushments in the Interior of the Continent, and that as it was 
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then an highway of a great traffic, aU that is required now hi 
to put the carrying places in the same order as they were in 
at that time. But this is a mistake ; the route was not siiited 
then, any more than it is now, for the purposes of a general 
oommeice. Heavy articles could not be transported over it, 
and the enormous profits of the fur trade alone enabled the 
Company to sustain the cost of the conveyance of light ones* 
On the other hand it would be easy to suggest a mode of open- 
ing the communication which, could it be carried out, would 
be more perfect than that which I have proposed, although not 
so economical. Thus, a system of canals, or railroads, all the 
way through, may appear at first sight to be a feasible project ; 
but it must be borne in mind, that the country between Lake 
Superior and Red River, although well adapted for settlement 
throughout the greater part of its extent, is as yet but a wilder- 
ness, and until settlement has advanced, and emigration taken 
this direction, to the vast and fertile prairies of the West, I 
conceive that it would be premature to entertain such schemes. 

As the adaptation of the country on this route, for settlement, 
is a very important point to be considered in connection with 
opening the communication, I trust I shall not be considered 
tedious, if I endeavor to convey as clear an idea on this head as 
I possibly oan. To begin at Lake Superior, the lower part of 
the valley of the Kaministiquia, that is, from Fort William up- 
wards to the Grand Falls, is, unquestionably, well adapted for 
settlement. The country is comparatively level, and to judge 
fit>m the growth of wood and the luxuriance of the vegetation 
when we passed, the soil must be good. There is already an 
Indian settlement at a bend of the river a short dbtance from 
Fort William. Here the Rev. Mr. Chon6 has established a 
mission and built a commodious church. This gentleman has 
spent many years in the country, and fi'om him we obtained 
much valuable information in regard to the climate and soil. 
According to his observations, the Eaministiquia never freezes 
over sooner than the Srd, nor later than the 18th of November, 
and seldom breaks up earlier than the 28rd of April. 

The soil, where the Indians are settled, he describes as not 
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himg v^ry good, oii acconmt of its beidg t6o l&Wj bat fiirthisr up 
the river te sidd thib land was' better; a&d well adapted for* tl^ 
fi^owth of cereals; Prom the Kakabeka, or' Qra&d Falls,' up- • 
wttrds to Dbg Lake, tHe riVef la* TeryTOogh, a«d ita- abotes^ is' 
gehetaly broken and rilggefd^ aldiongh' the^saH tere is not well 
adapted for abttlcM^nt^ latg^ qa&ntiii^fiF' of iwtiite pide itfe to bO' 
seen' occafiaonallyy whiah; sooner or later, mustr beootne^ a ydnaUa^ 
aftide of cdmirierce ; and tbose wbo settled on the rirer' tower 
do#n, woiild havfe the prtMipect of profitable enypbytnent inpre^ 
p&ring it for thb market during the whiter montl^^ wltien dttir 
farms demand les^ of attention. 

AboUt'Unmder Bay, I am inclined to tUiikaaettlementcould' 
be fortned ; and fiiom tfaentre by thb road whieh should croM to 
Dbg Lake, if; oof exploration, the land shbnld prove snitable,^ I^ 
do not think th^ climate wotdd be' found unfi&v^raUe.* About 
Dog Lake, and from thence westward, for more than a hundred* 
nlileis, to the lower extremity of the Lake of a Thousand I^fdces; 
the country is at a' considerable elevatibn, and the climate most 
bef rather cold. The heights of this part of the route, idiowing 
Lake Superior to be 641 fbet aboVe* the: sea lev^l^ Me aa 
follows : 

Dog Lake above Lake Superior, 704 feet; abovd the aea; 
l;34S feet. Pond, at west end of Prairie Portage, 874 feet ; 
above' the E(ea, 1,620 fbet. Lake of a Thousand Lakea ahoi^ 
£ake Superior, 828 feef ; above the sea, 1^464 feet. In" this 
high region the winters mudt be rather severe, and* yet the 
growth of timber would' not indicate a very cold climate^ while 
the soil, more especially about the Lake of a Thousand Lakes, is 
apparently of good quality. At the carrying plaices, aetden 
n^biild no doubt find it their interest to establish themselves, but 
if is questionable if many would remain on the most exposed 
part of a route which led to more &vored localities. 

Between the Lake of a Thousand Lakes and Rainy Lake^ die 
country appears to be greatly cut up with small lakes, indeed^ 
so much is this the case, that it would be difficult to say, whether 
it would be better described, as land intersected by numerona 
lakes, or as one great liake, with ridges of land running throu^ 
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iL On deacendioglowarda ViiWj Lakei bQweTer, ^ere ia a rerjr 
percf pt9[>le imd eyident cbapgejatbe dimatei tjbe xoaple, olm 
and oak - he^n : to appear, tbe.T^getaUpn beqomes. more rauk 
and bisariaat^ aud,altbougb tbe. country k brjc^en^ tbere are 
many fine situadons, where fletUers.. .n)|gbt ^^tablisb themselves 
'oitL advantage ; and.tber? are .those who^.^ould fyid ^ great in« 
daqienient to do so^ in the lact that the country al^unds in 
game, which is but little hunted, and the Iskea in flsh, of the 
finest description. Rainy Lake is so full, of islands, and there 
are so many deep bays and indentures on the Canadian side, that 
it is.dijB5cult» in passii;^ through it by the canoe ronte, to obtain 
a viewof the main land. From all we can leam, however, there 
can be no doubt that there are many places fiiyorable for settle- 
ment* This lake is on a lower level, by 401 feet, than the Lake 
of a Xhousand Lakes,, whiph partly accounts fiir the remarkable 
difference w)^h evidently exists in the: olinaate of the two* 

Another, jieason may be fgund in theiact, that Ramy liske 
lies in a sheltered yaUeyywith a broad extent of high lend to the 
Dorth about >the lak^) and at many placeabefere reaching it, there 
■are extensive fin^ts of pine, which, .considering the vast extent 
of unwoodedipr^rie country to tbe west, must,. at some period, 
become the staple of considerable commerce. 

At Sort Francis, two miles below Rainy Lake^the Hudson's 
BayGompamy have a farm^ where we saw wheat and potatoes 
growing to perfection. ' ' Mr. Pether, the gentleman in cbaige of 
the est;ablifibment) isfcnaed us that, in regard to dimate^he oon- 
adered the country much the same as Montreal^^-of which place 
I understood lum to say he was a .native— ronly that he believed 
the winter at Fort Francis to be a little colder. 

• 

Rainy River, which forms here the boundaiy between Canada 
and the United States, is a magnificent stream, varying firom 
250 yards to' a quarter of a mile in width, and flowing with a 
winding course through a valley of deep alluvial soil. The banks 
rise fipom to the height of 80 to 40 feet,- with a gentle slope to 
the river, while back of that the country is apparently level. 
The prevailing grdwth of wood is poplar, as in the rich alluvial 
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son at Red River, but the balm of gilead tree is abundant, and 
elm, in many places, line the margin of the stream. As this is 
the finest country for settlement on the route, I shall here, with 
jour permission, transcribe an extract trota mj journal, in which 
I have described it more at length : 

** 28rd August, 1857. — Start at daybreak, and continue our 
course down Rainy River. There is no change to note in the 
appearance of the country, the broad river glides on between 
banks which, on either side are clothed with forests of the most 
luxuriant green, broken only, as yesterday, by an occasional 
little Indian clearing, of which the artichoke and wild oats have 
taken undisputed possession. About 8, A. M., we run a little 
apid, on the north side of which there is an extensive old clear- 
ing, with two mounds like little pyramids, evidently raised at 
some period by the hand of man. We ascend one of these, 
which may be about 40 feet in height, with a breadth of 100 feet 
at the base. It is covered with a rank growth of weeds and wild 
oats, and asking the Indian guide for what purpose such mounds 
had been raised, he replied that long ago a hostile tribe had 
penetrated into the country, and that the mounds were erected 
as earth houses (they go by that name in Indian), where the 
warriors of this tribe had sheltered their women and children. 
It is probable diat they may have been erected as works of de 
fence, for they overlook the river at a narrow point, where there 
is a rapid. It is possible, also, that they may be the burying- 
places of past generations of Indians, whose history has been for- 
gotten by their descendants. On landing to dine to-day, I went 
a few miles into the woods, and found the soil of the richest 
description, growing poplar and balm of gilead trees of a very 
large size. We camp in the evening on a sandy point, the first 
we have seen growing red pine. The distance we have come 
to-day cannot be more; than 40 miles ; such an extent of rich 
land without a break, or a country so well adapted for settlement, 
I have seldom seen. Rainy River does not seem subject to 
great floods ; the trees on the bank grow within a few feet of the 
water as it now is ; four feet over the present level, I should think 
he greatest height to which it ever attains. It is said, however, 
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that it is sometimes as much as three feet lower, so that there 
may be a difference of six or seven feet between extreme low 
and high water. 

*^ 24th August) 1857.— Start at 30 minutes to 5, A. M., and 
breakfast late at the entrance of the Lake of the Woods ; then 
set out on the Grande Traverse — ^find the lake covered with a 
sort of green scum or vegetable substance, which thickens as 
we proceed ; at four miles from shore, try the temperature of 
water six inches below the surface, and find it to be 77^ 
Fahrenheit ; also measure the depth, which we find to be 85 
feet ; at 10 miles from shore, we sink the thermometer two feet 
below the surface, and find the temperature to be 71^ Fahren- 
heit, while the depth at the same distance is 36 feet with a 
muddy bottom ; at half-past 4, P. M., we reach a small island, 
where we dine, having made the Grande Traverse in feur hours 
and forty minutes ; there was not a breath of air as we crossed, 
and the cloudless sun beat down on the tepid water with great 
intensity. Notwithstanding the motion occasioned by the pad- 
dling, the thermometer in my canoe, and being in the sun, rose 
to 120^* After dinner we proceed on our course to Garden 
Island, now in sight. Clusters of beautiful islands appear to our 
right, some of which seem to be fertile, while others, on the 
contrary, are rocky and sandy, growing white pine, cypress and 
poplar. In the evening, we camped on Garden Island, where 
we saw considerable fields of Indian com, and where the Indians 
informed us that they had cultivated the land firom time imme- 
morial, and that they had never once known an instance of 
their crops being injured by frost. This should be rather 
conclusive as to the climate being not unfavorable to the growth 
of com of all kinds. On the following day we were detained 
fi>r some time by a strong gale of wind which prevented us from 
leaving the island, and, on its abating a little, we had a visit 
from a large war party of Indians, who were encamped on an 
island not far distant. They came to question us as to our right 
to travel through their territory without asking their consent ; 
but as the character and habits of these people has to be consi- 
dered at some length, I shall not at present interrupt the subject 
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ander consid^rftttiQiii by alluding farther to the interview ve had 
with them. 

From Garden Island to Rat Portage it is seldom that a view 
of the msun land can be . qhtajned. i^l^Ml^ds appear at every turn, 
in. a continuous Jabyrjnth) which none but experienced, guid^ 
could Qnd tb^ir.way through. These islands are, in some cases, 
covered with pine, while in others they are rocky and bare, or 
partially wooded. All accounts, however, agree in representing 
the main land as being in many places well adapted for settle- 
ment 

From Rat Portage, downwards^ by the Winlp^ River, fpr 
about thii^ty miles, tqthe White Pog Island, the country i^pears 
somewhat hiyy and broken, there are, nevertheless, ocpasional 
places wherQ settle^ats , plight be &rmed ^th advanti^* At 
the White Dog Island, there is the Indian. Missionary establish- 
ment of Islington, in charge of the ...Rev, Mr. McDonald, jof the 
Episcopal church. , At this .gentleman's house I was detained by 
iUQess,, until the 1st of October, and had, in consequence, a 
^opd opppirtui^ty of observing the prpgress of the season. The 
first frost which^ affected, the ^colour of the foliage, in the least, 
oqci^rred on the^Snd September; up to that time the mqst 
delicate plants were untQPcb^d. Mr. JVf ^Donald has a small 
fa^r on which he grows wheat, potatoes, and a variety of arti- 
.cles« and several Indian families have settled beside him, who 
also cultivate the.land for some extent, and with success. 

. Between IsUngtoa and Lake Winipeg, the 8h€ff8:.of the. river 
and the islands are, in most oasea, rodky, and on approaching 
Lake Winipeg, the climate becomes evidently colder. The 
prevailing growth of timber in this long distance is poplar, but 
oak and elm are to be seen occasionally, and also balm of gilead, 
a species of poplar, which invariably indicates a good soil. Much 
of this extensive country is, no doubt, well fitted for settlement ; 
but it will be observed that the route which it is jvoposed to 
open, does not follow the course of the Winipeg, but stretches 
across from the north-west angle of the Lake of the Woods to the 
RedRiver Settlement. This tract, so far as we have yet ex- 
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plored it, in point of ficnl, is not infenor to mont other parts of 
Canada. 

To recapitulate, the country about Thunder Bay, and in the 
lover part of the valley of the Eaministiquia, may be regarded 
as m erery way suited for a considerable settlement. The high 
region again, across which the route lies for about a faundrsd 
milesi from J)^ Lake, to the western end of the Lake of a 
QSbousand Lakes, may be cold, but there is nothing in the growth 
of the wood, or in the appearance of the schI, to indicate that it 
IB not also, in many piaoes, suitable for settlement. However, 
the climate is better on the Western slope of these high lands 
between the Lake of a ThoussAd Lakes add R«lny Lake. 

About Bainy Lake and from thence to Rainy River and the 
Lake of the Woods, following from the latter place the proposed 
route across to Red River, the country is, I think, as well 
adapted br settlement as any other part of North America. 
The climate is good, the soil^ in general, fertile, water power is 
to be had in abundance, and in the woods there are many valua* 
ble kinds of timber. This, of itself is a country of considerable 
extent ; the distance from ihe head of Rainy Lake, by the 
proposed route, being about two hundred and sixty miles, and 
yet it is but small and insignificant when compared to the 
vast region with which the road would open a communication. 

The Red River Settlement, of which I shall now endeavor 
to convey some idea, commences a short distance above Lake 
Winipeg, and follows the Red River for about fifty miles. At 
Fort Garry this stream is joined by the Assiniboine, which flows 
from the westward. Up this river a continuous settlement 
extends for twenty-five or thirty miles, and from thence there 
are occasional hcmses to the Grand Portage, which is about 
seventy-five miles from Fort Garry. The population, by the 
last eensus, was TOGO, but this, I believe, does not include the 
selll^fflent at the Grand Portage, nor a small settlement on a 
alrettm oalfed the Seaie, which joins the Red River from tho 
eastward. Neitber does it comprehend a hu^ number of In* 
dians who encamp beve m stimmeri nor a papulation of h^ 
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breeds who follow the cnstoms of their Indian ancestors, and 
live on the produce of the chase, without any fixed haUitatioDi 
but whoy nevertheless, regard Red River as their head quarters. 

The soil throughout the settlement, and far beyond it in the 
prairies, is . a rich alluvial deposit. But the extent of land 
under cultivation is not great in proportion to the population ; 
nor is it to be wondered at, seeing that the settlers have no 
market for their surplus produce. They seem all, however, to 
have a great many horses and cattle, and there is scarcely a 
limit to the number they might keep, as hay and pasturage can 
be had to any Extent in the prairies. 

In other respects the settlement is far advanced ; churches 
are to be met with at intervals, and there are several educationcd 
establishments, and a library. The importance of this little 
flourishing Colony cannot be overrated, when considered in 
connection with the great prairie region beyond it. It will 
form .a nucleus from whence settlements may spread in every 
direction; and it is at the commencement of what might be 
made, and will doubtless become, a great system of water com- 
munication. The Red River is navigable from this for a long 
distance to the south, beyond the United States bound r y. To 
the northy there is no interruption to the further end of Lake 
Winipeg. The Assiniboine, which drains a great extent of 
the finest prairie land, is navigable for several hundred miles 
to vessels of light draught. The stream which flows from 
Manitoba Lake is navigable, and from Manitoba, I believe, 
there is no interruption to the Winipigoos Lake. 

The Saskatchewan, which gathers its waters from a country 
greater in extent than the vast region drained by the St. Law- 
rence and all its tributaries, from Lake Superior to the 6ulf^ is 
navigable by either the north or south branch, for more than a 
thousand miles of its course, with the single exception of a few 
rapids near its confluence with Lake Winipeg. So mild is 
the climiate on the south branch of this great river that the In- 
diaas hunt the buffalo on horseback all winter, and so little 
iemow is said to fall, that snow shoes are seldom used. 
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That the extensive tenitoiy drained by the Saskatchewali 
and its tributaries, is fit for settlement, in as far as regards cli- 
mate, is fully proved by the success which attends the farming 
operations which are carried on, although on a small scale, at 
the various trading posts throughout the country, and by the 
fact that the cattle and horses at these establishments are gen- 
erally left to forage for themselves during the winter. 

As regards the soil, from what is yet known of the country, 
there is not perhaps on the globe, so great an extent of tenri* 
toiy so little broken by barren tracts. It is said indeed, that 
there are plains of drifting sand in some places, between the 
two great branches of the Saskatchewan, but the extent of these 
can only be ascertained on exploration. 

Regarding the temtory, however, in its general aspect, there 
is not in the universe a finer field for colonization. It has a 
salubrious climate, cmd the soil in many places, as at Red 
River, is unsurpassed in fertility. Iron ore, coal and salt, these 
indispensible articles to the wants of a cummunity, are to be 
found in abundance, and the whole territory, from Lake Win- 
ipeg to the base of the Rocky Mountains, is intersected by 
navigable rivers and lakes. 

Having thus briefly and imperfectly described the country 
with which it is proposed to open a communication, I would 
respectfully invite your attention to the necessity of coming to 
some understanding with the Saullaux Indians, who inhabit the 
country about Rainy Lake and the Lake of the Woods. These 
people are well informed as to the object of our visit, and they 
have conceived the idea (to some extent reasonably enough) 
that the opening up of the communication and colonization of 
the country would deprive them of their hunting grounds, and 
impressed with this conviction, they threaten to stop us even 
in carrying on the surveys and explorations, and indeed they 
have done so in one instance already. I have alluded to an inter- 
view which we had with a large party of them at the Lake of 
the Woods, I shall now, with your permission, describe it more 
particularly, as it will inform you in some measure as to the 
character of these people, and ihe vievra which they entertain. 
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Before leaving Fort Francis it bad been ammged that Profes- 
sor Hind, Ifae chief of tbe geologieal branch of the ezpeditian, 
and I, should cross the country from the Lake of Ihe Woods to 
Red River* We aocordingly piovided ourselves with two smaA 
oanoes, each manned with two men, one of whom was an In- 
dian guide engaged fer Ihe occasion. In tbe mean time we 
had been informed that a war party of the Saultaux were oat 
against the Sioux, with whom they are constantly at fend, and 
that it was probable vre should meet them, as we were goisg 
by tbe route which they usually follow xm such esccorsions* 
Having encamped on Garden Island, in tbe Lake of tbe Woods, 
we were detained during the greater part of tbe following day 
by a gale of wind, which prevented us from leaving it. Intiia 
mean time our guide had conversed with some Indians, and 
they carried the intelligence of our arrival to the party just re- 
ferred to, who were encamped on an Island some miles off. 
In the morning sixteen painted warriors made their appearance) 
and told us that their chiefs desired to see us on their Island, 
in order to learn from us the reason and the object of our visit. 
This invitation we declined, at the same time making tbe mes- 
sengers a present of some tobacco, and such little articles as 
we could spare. Our reply was sent back to the chiefs, but 
most of those who bad come remained with us, squatting tbem« 
selves about the camp fire and talking of various subjects. A 
little after nocm, the wind having somewhat abated, we ob^ 
served thirteen canoes putting off from the Island where the 
main body of the party was encamped, and as they approached 
Professor Hind and I arranged that be should keep notes of 
what took place while I conversed with the Chiefs, through the 
medium of one of the men, who was an excellent interpreter 
and quite familiar with their language.' When the Indians 
arrived, they drew their canoes on the shore and coming up to 
our tent, seated themselves in a semicircle about the fire. I 
do not think I ever saw a finer body of men, they were tall» 
some of them over 6 feet, uid well formed, and tfaey had a free, 
easy, and independent air about them, very unlike the sub- 
duct bearing of tbe Indians in the settled parts of Canada. 
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Wkh the exception of the piinclpal efaief they all bad their 
bots punted m every variety of odiour, ia which howevec 
Mbck and red Weie the pre(h>minant They were evidently 
airanged in their best attire, most of them having hawks' fear 
tbers in their hair* which a^in was painted and tied with 
emam^ted bsEnds, except the scalp lock, which was painted 
red and left firee^ some of them were completely dressed, while 
others had only on a pair of embroidered leggings with a 
blanket thrown carelessly about their naked forms* The prin- 
cipal chief alone, an aged man, wore no paint or ornament of 
any kind. 

When they had all squatted themselves, I sat down in front 
of them, and after the pipe of peace, which, with them, is 
always a preliminary to discussion, bad been smoked, the old 
chief rose and said, ^^ What brings the white man to our coun- 
try P' I replied that we were travelling by order of the Cana- 
dian Crovernment, and that we were on our way to Red River. 
He then said, '^ My children — those you see about you are my 
children — ^have desired to have a conference with you ; I leave 
them to speak for themselves." Another chief then spoke, and 
alluding in the first place to the deeds of their ancestors, asked 
ns if we bad seen a grave at the Ghreat Falls, and said that that 
grave was the resting place of a mighty chief who had conquered 
all this country ; that they were all descended from him, and that 
he had left them the woods and rivers as an inheritance, which 
they would sooner lose their lives than relioqiush. He then 
taxed ns, very pointedly, with our want oi courtesy in sending 
expeditions to the right and the left, in short wherever we chose, 
throu^ their territory without even so much as coming to con- 
sult them or ask their consent; and concluded by saying that 
we must go by the old route. I replied that we had no wish to 
interfere with their privileges ; that the director of the expedi- 
tion had been pressed for time when he passed, but that I had 
no doubt he would make a point of seeing them when he came 
again ; and then appalled to them, whether, as Indian chiefs and 
warriors, they should not rather forward the stranger on his way, 
than thus to stop him when they beheld him powerless. This had 
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evidently a great e£fect upon them, for they consulted and argued 
a good deal among themselves before replying ; another chief 
then spoke, and said that they all regretted very much the 
necessity of stopping us from going by the way which we had 
intended, but that they had made up their minds, and could not 
alter their decision ; they saw what befel the Indians in other 
lands, — a few white men first examine the country and its pro« 
ductions ; others come after them, and the result always was, 
that the Indians lost the land, and the country which they had in- 
herited from their fathers ; he concluded by saying that we must 
go by the route which the white man had hitherto followed. It 
would be tedious to detail every thing that passed in a conversa- 
tion which lasted more than two hours. I argued the point with 
them in every way that I could think of, but they were very acute, 
and always ready with a reply ; we tried the effect of presents, 
and said that if they sent two of their young men with us as 
guides, we should send them home with a quantity of tea, and to- 
bacco, and whatever else they might reasonably fancy. This they 
haughtily refrised, saying that we might keep our presents, and 
reiterating that, as they were all of one mind, nothing could in- 
duce them to alter their decision. I then said to them, that as 
they had denied us the privilege of going the way we had 
intended, the least they could do was to furnish us with guides, 
to go by the Winipeg, as we were totally unacquainted with the 
route. Upon this the old chief at once indicated two young men, 
whom he ordered to accompany us ; they obeyed with alacrity, 
and were ready for the journey in a few minutes, and I must say 
that it seemed to afford the whole party the greatest pleasure to 
have it in their power to oblige us in one way, after having 
thwarted us in another. During the conference they were grave 
and silent, only one speaking at a time, and, although if they 
had been evilly disposed, they were the stronger party, they 
treated us throughout with the utmost deference and respect. 
The conversation or rather council once over, however, they 
crowded about the tent, and became quite friendly and familiar; 
one old chief made us promise that we should never come to the 
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Lake of the Woods "without gouig to see him on his island. We 
then divided the remainder of our tobacco among them, and after 
a friendly smoke, they all shook hands with us, wished us a 
prosperous journey, and departed. 

As the tribe to which these Indians belong, inhabit a consider- 
able part of the country which it is proposed to open, it becomes 
a matter of importance to learn their character, and ascertain the 
manner in which they may be best conciliated. This branch of 
the tribe, as I learn from a clergyman who has spent many years 
in a vain attempt to convert them, numbers about 800 warriors 
or hunters ; but they are spread over an extensive country, and 
except in summer, when the fish is abundant in the lakes and 
rivers, they cannot collect in large numbers ; they are the rem- 
nants of a very old and once powerful tribe, whose chief had his 
residence at Rainy Falls, and held sway from Sault Ste. Marie to 
the confines of the great prairies. They are generally accounted 
to have been among the bravest and most warlike of the Indian 
tribes, until that fearful scourge of the Indian race, the small 
pox, reduced them to their present diminished numbers. They 
are still proud of their traditions, and very sensitive as to any en- 
croachment on what they conceive to be their rights, and they 
still adhere pertinaciously to their old customs and ceremonies ; 
every attempt to convert them to Christianity has fkiled except 
in the case of Mr. McDonald, at Islington, who has a congrega- 
tion of about 50, and Mr. Chron6, at Lake Superior, who has 
also a small congregation. But these latter can be hardly 
accounted as belonging to this branch of the tribe, for they never 
meet them in council, and have but little communication with 
them. 

In dealing with them, therefore, it must be borne in mind 
that they are still the same barbarians that they ever were, and 
that, although they are perhaps among the most intelligent of 
the Indian tribes, and have many good traits of character, they 
are uncertain in disposition, and like all savages, ready to resort 
to violence on but slight provocation. 

The United States Government, as I understand, has pur- 
chased, from the same tribe, a tract of land at the Grand Portage, 
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for which the j pay them a yearly worn i& tbe ahapa of pceseftfai 
md tUa I think would be tbe best way of dealiog with the la- 
dianp at Baioy Lake aod tbe Lake of tbe Woods. A tract o^ 
say ten miles in depth, might in the meantime be taken up alon^ 
the whole route, a^d if for reliDquiBhing so mucb^ they were paid 
in yearly presents of the articles they most value, such as Uanketsb 
tpbacco^ powdei^ sbpt, &c^ they would find it their interest to 
o£Fer no opposition to tbe f^rationa which it might be necessairy 
to carry on. la the meantime I think the snireys can be carried 
out, by ke^ng up a fidendly intercourse with them* Just before 
the close of the navigation, I had a visit from another Saultaus 
Ghie^ wbo lives in the direction of Pembina. He came attended 
by 16 followers^ all of whom had their faces painted yellow with 
black streaks dowa across the throat and cheeks. On introducing 
himself he said that he had heard of the strangers from Canada 
and that he had come such a long journey to bid them welcome 
to the country. I immediately got him and his party some re* 
freshments, and when they had partaken of these gave them 
some trifling presents when they went off, as I since learo^ 
mightily pleased with their reception. 

With regard to the operations which are now being carried 
OQ, two of my assistants, Mr. Gandet and Mr. Russell, with a 
well organized party, are exploring the country between 
this place and the Lake of the Woods, and in order more 
effectually to accomplish this, they are running a line direct 
aerosa on either side of which they examine the ground 
as tbey proceed. This line is now opened for more than half 
the distance through, and, so £ur, the only serious obstacle 
to making a road that has been met with, is a moram 
about 80 chains in width, which, however, can be avoided by 
making a detour. My chief assistant, Mr. Welfa, has been aid- 
ing me for some time past in compiling the map which I send 
with this report. He will now be epgaged for a few weeks in 
surveying the country from Fort Garry by the Bed River and 
Winipeg Lake, to the mouth of the Winipeg. When this 
survey, with the line to the Lake of the Woods, is completed, 
and connected with the survey of the boundary conmiissionera 
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inm Lake Svp^rion (he gecig;r»pkj of this patt of the eoontfy 
will be MM^ur^iely ealablidied. When the in>rk bow in hand is 
qonopleted, we shall endeavQr to explore the country between the 
Lake of a Thousand Lakes and Rainy Lake. With regard to 
the accompanying map, the canoe route from Lake Superior to 
Bainy Lake is laid down from a sketch which I took in passing 
through. The Nipigon River^ the stream entering the bead of 
Black Bay, the two main tributaries of the ELaministiquia, Fish 
River and the Matawin, together with the upper tributaries of 
Dog River and the lower part of the Lake of a Thousand Lakes, 
are from Indian charts ; from Rainy Lake to the lower end of the 
Lake of the Woods, the plan is reduced from the boundary sur- 
vey, while the Winipeg River and Lake to the mouth of Red 
River are from a sketch taken by Mr. Wells. 

The annexed statement of levels can only be regarded as a 
close estimate, except, where, as stated, actual measurements 
took place. 

My assistantSy Messrs. Wells, Gaudet and Russell have all ex- 
erted themselves to forward the objects of the expedition to the 
utmost of their ability. Mr. De Salaberry, the bearer of this, 
although attached to another branch of the expedition, has been 
veryenerfl^tie, and has rendered us all the most valuable assif!- 
tance, and he now undertakes the long journey to Canada with 
the geatest alacrity. I have, therefore, much pleasure in recom- 
mending him to your fitvorable notice. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) S. J. Dawson. 

The Honorable 

The Commissioner of Crown Lands, &c 
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Lbtsls of the KaminiBtiquia and Winipeg Rivers, by the 
Canoe Roate, from Lake Superior to Lake Winipeg. 


No. 


1... 


EftimAt«d riM, ftvm Lake Superior to lower end of 
Kakibeka or Qrand Palls Portage :— 


Prom Lake Superior to the first Bapid on the 
ministiqnia River, tlie rise is supposed to be 4 
inches per mile, and the distance about U 
milea— 

But. 

la 

1st Rapid, estimated to be i 

Left Current* for two miles 8 

SndBapid | 


S... 


St.. 

4... 
6... 


6«>i 
7... 

Oaa* 

10... 

11... 


3rd 

4th 
6th 
6th 
7th 
Sth 

0th Swift Current 

10th Paresseux Rapid, measured 

Uth Rapid 

12th ^ 

Three miles from this to the next 
Rapid the current being oon- 
siderable, say, 6 in. per mile ... 8 

13th Rapid I 

Uth ^ J 


Rise in feet. 
4-00 . 
2-50 
1*60 
8-00 
1 60 


8-50 
800 
800 
8*00 
6-00 
fl-00 
6 10 

SOO 

a-60 


1-60 
600 
8-60 


Kakab^ka PaUa, inelndini; the Rapids aboTo and 
below firom the lower to the upper end of the 
PorUce, measured 

Portage £carte, firom the lower to the upper end, 
measured 

\\ mile quiet water, 4 inches per mile 

Nioolet Portage, the oanoes were towed up the 
Rapid which passes this Portage, rise, inofuding 
current above and below, estimated to be 

Rapid, which the canoes are poled up, estimated to 
be 

\ mile moderate current to Island Portage, including 
a small ripple • 

Island Portage, measured 

Short Portage, immediately above the Island Por- 
tage, measured 

Mokaman Palls, measured 

Above the Mokaman Palls, four Rapids occur in the 
space of a mile and a half, ascent in which was 
estimated as follows s— 
1st Rapid, which the canoes are towed up 
2nd " ** poled up 

8rd " •• towed up 

4th " •■ poled up 


Miles. 


12... 
18... 

14... 

16.. 


300 
200 
800 
400 


Half a mile of current, inclndinff a small ripple .... 
3 miles moderate current, supposed to be 4 inches 

per mile 

Half Portage, ascent estimated to be about 6 feet in 

a distance of 10 chains 

A mile of quiet water, say 0'60 

Rapid, which canoes are poled up 8 ch. 4-00 


Chains. 


4609 


6200 

87-61 
40-00 


10*00 

1000 

40-00 
8*00 

800 
4*00 


4000 
40-00 


1000 


8.00 


Rise 

in 

ftet. 


58-20 

11006 

68-OS 
0*60 

6*60 

400 

1-00 
U'68 

600 
10*26 


12-00 
100 

1-00 

6-00 

4-60 



68*80 


172*26 

234-00 
236*40 


241-90 

246*00 

246-00 
280*62 


v&m 


997-W 
296-67 

299*67 

304*67 

809*17 
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LcTXLs of the Kaministiqaia and Winipeg Rivers, &c.- 

(Continued.) 


No. 

16... 
17... 


18... 
M... 

20... 


81.. 


Threo miles of qaiet water, suppoaed to be ... 1 '00 
B^dbdow old Hatftwan Fort 8 OO 


Two little Saplds occur within a mile above the 
Hatawan, rise, including ctirrent, between 
them 6-00 

Two and a half milee moderate current to 
next Bapid, M^ 4 inohei per mile 00*88 


28... 
24 
25. 
26. 


27... 


Bapid Pall, estimated 

Two miles of oonsiderable current, say 6 inches per 

mile 

Bapid, which canoes are poled up, estimated to 

be 400 

1\ mile considerable current to next Bapid... 00*75 


TwoBapids occur within half a mile below the Little 
Dog Portage* the rise in which is about— 

1st Bapid 8.00 

2ud " half portage 400 

Intermediate current 1*00 


Little Dog Portage, from foot to head, measured 

Bapid immediately aboTe Little Dog Portage, est! 

mated 

Three miles smooth water to the Great Dog Portage, 

supposed to be about 4 inches per mile 

Great Dog Portage, from water level at the lower end 

to Dog Lske. measured 

For the succeeding 8 miles across Dog Lake, there is 
no perceptible current, and from thence for 21 
miles upwards, the river of the same name winds 
through a marsh, with a very little current. The 
total rise to Cold Water Lake I estimate as fol- 
lows 21 miles. 

Through mardi 2 inches per mile 8*50 

Swift run at head of marsh 1*00 

1st Rapid, i mile above swift run, 8 chains 

in length, measured 8*80 

2i miles smooth water, 2 inches per mile... 00*41 

2nd Rapid, Jourdain, measured 5i ch. 8*00 

8 miles dead water from thence to (Told 

Water Lake, 8 inches per mile 00*75 


Prairie Portage firom Cold Water Lake, the source of 
this branch of Dog River, to a small Pond dis 
charging itself into the Savanne River, being the 
summit water level by this route, between the 
water of the Kaministiqula and the Winipeg. 
measured 


29... 
80... 

81... 


Middle portwe measured. 

Savttine PorMge, Arom the smalt lake at the west 
end of middle portage to the Savanne River mea- 
sured 

From the Savanne Portave to LsJce of a Thousand 
Lakes, the descent for distance of twenty-four 
miles, the current being moderate throughout, is 
supposed to be about four inches per mile 

In the Lake of a Thousand Lakes the current is 
supposed to be about one inch per mile for 
twenty miles......... 


Distance. 


Miles. 


8 
9 


Chains. 


■••»•«••»••• 


0^ 


8 
1 


84 


a 


24 


20 


40*00 


40-00 
8-00 

800 


78-00 


6800 


60*00 


88*50 


41*00 


•••• 


Bise 

in 

feet. 


4^ 


6-88 
4*00 

1*06 


sl3| 


•8 


818*17 


820*00 
824*00 

825-00 


4*75 820*76 


8*00 
14*94 

2*60 

100 

847*81 


887*75 
862*69 

865*19 

856-19 

70400 


18*06 


167*12 


Pall in 
fecL 

16*88 


81*69 


8*00 


1*66 


788 06 


879*18 


n 


i 


o 
0* 


16*63 


48 'Oa 


B»H» 


•74 
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Letkls of the Kaministiqviia and Wintpeg Rivers, fto. 

{OaniiMued.) 


ir<K 


88... 

86... 
86... 


87... 

QO..< 


89. 
40... 


41... 


49... 

45... 
46... 

4T... 

4B... 


49... 
liO,.. 


51... 
58... 


Bsrll Porteffo, ftam the Like of a Thoiuiiid Lakes 
to BaHl Lake, aaoent moaBured 1*86, distanoe 


In 


16*85 chains 

Baril Lake, the diacharge being Yerj small, 
in proportion to tts siie^ there is supposed to be 
no appreciable current { the length of the lake 
is about ,..^_ 

Portage BmM, from Baril Lake to windegoostegoon 
Lake measured. 

From the Brul6 to Portage Francis, a distance of 
ten miles, a inocession of small lakes occur, with 
a moderate current between them, and at one 

Elaoe a little rapid, £sU supposed to be six feet 
I ten miles 

French Portage, from the brook at the east end to 
the lake m the west, measured. 

Ime Demarais or Pine Portsge. measured.. 

Theuce across small pond to Deux Bivitees portage 
there is no appreciable current. 

DeuK Rivieres Portage measured... 

From Deux Bivieres Portage to the first rapid 
below Sturgeon Lake, a distanoe of about six 
teen miles, there being a little current occa- 
sionally in the narrowest parts, allow, ssy, one 
inch per mile 

Rapid Deirharge. halfportage, measured.. 

Seoond rapid below Sturgeon Lake mea 

sured 8-15 6'«1 

Intermediate oanent between it and 

the first nigid^ 5>00 0*60 


MUes. 


....•.*.•».• 


Two rapids, which the canoes run, occur below the 
above. 

First rapid estimaited 8-50 

Second do 4*00 

Intermediate swift current 1*60 

81 miles to Tanner's rapid or reef portage, including 
a swift run, say 

Tanner's Rapid, estimated 

From Tannei's Rapid to Island Portage, the current 
being considerable, say six inches per mile 

Island Portage measured. 

^ miles to Pine Lake, the current being considera- 
ble, saf six inohes per mile 

Pine Lake, 7k miles in length, allowing two inohea 
per mile 

From Pine Lake to Snake FaUs, the river beimr Terr 
rapid for a distanoe of two miles, Call estimated 
to be seven feet 

Saake FaUs measured. 

Three miles from Snake Falls to the second rapid 
below Pine Lake, a strong current prevailing, 
say nine inches per mile, 

Seoond portage below Pine Lake measured 

In the next navigable space, between the second 
portage below Fine Lake and the high falls, two 
small rapids occur, which, with the intennediate 
current, were estimated as follows: 

Fiist rapid ., 200 

Seoond do , 250 

9tx miles intermediate current, six inches 
per mile .,,..... ..m............. 8*00 
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01... 
64.. 


HtffhFKlli meMurad 

Th« suooeediDg space of five miles, in which two 
chftins of heavy rapid occar, was estimated as 
fbllowa: 

One chain of rapids I mile in length. 6*00 

Two chains of rapids, one mile in length 9*00 

84 miles intermediate strong current nine 
inches per mtle ..» 2*48 

^ miles through Ijao la Croix, supposed to be one 
inch per mile ., 

Bav4 Portage, fh>m Ime la Croix to a pond dlacharg* 

ing itself into Rainy Lake measured 

Prom pond to Rainy Lake no fkll, but a portage 
of eleren chains in length 

Rafaiy Ijake, fbrty miles ftt>m the lower end to the 
upper end, reckoning from Bar4 Portage, the 
current not behig perceptible except in the 
narrow parts, say one inch per mile. 

Prom Rainy Lake to Rafaiy Palls two small rapids 
occur. 

Pall in int rapid at Ibot of Lake, say 2*80 

Pan in second rapid 3*00 

Two miles moderate coirent 00*60 
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Rainy Palls, at Port Prands, measured 

In Rainy River, between Port Prands and the Lake 
of the Woods, two small rapids occur. 
The first, the M aniton, having a fkll of abont...S*80 

And the Long Rapid 8*60 

The intermediate current is considerable, 
but the volume of water being great, it 
would be produced by a lUl of four inches 
per mile^ which, for sixty 'fbur mllea, would 
give........... 21*88 

la the Lake of the Woods, sixty-fbur miles in length, 
the fUl may be about one inch per mile............ 

Rat P6rtage measured 

^ miles to Les Dalles, fbur inches per mile^ 

Lea Dalles, estimated 

Twenty-fbnr miles quiet water, supposed to average 
about two inches per mile 

Orande Dbcharge, estimated. 

2i miles f^om Grande Dteharge to Yellow Mud, iu> 
duding a small rapid, estimAted. 4r26 


Yellow Hud Palls measured 

Rapids below Yellow Mud PaRs esthnated...7*00 
2i ndkt to Ptne Portage* six inches per mile...l'S8 


Pine Portage measured 

Rapids bdow Pine Portage-^ave Rapids« 4r00 

Prom Pine Portage to Portage de I'Isle, 
twenty one miles, estimated to be three 
inehea per mile 8.98 


Pkyrtm de l^Isle, estimated 

Pkom rortafse de I'lsle to Chute k Jaconot. twenty- 
five miles quiet water, supposed to be about two 

inehes Mr mile...«. 4*16 

A mall rapid....,- 1*00 


Chute kJaeqnotmeaaured 

Rapid immediately below Chute k Jacquot. 1*00 

Seven mUes dead water, say two inches per mlle...l*i8 
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No. 


u.„ 
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77... 


78.. 


7«.., 


80... 


w... 


8S.. 


85... 


8d... 
87... 


First Pointe deiBois .18*72 10*60 

Second do ' 4*90 10-92 

Bapid IttO 

Th&d Pointe dee Bole 2*80 780 

Intermediate between the pointe 1*20 2*60 


Distance. 


Hilei. 


Four miles from third Pointe des Bois to Slave Falls, 
quiet water, say three inches per mile 

Slave Falls measured.. 

Six miles from Slave FsUs to La Banifere» esti- 
mated to be four inches per mile 2*0 

Ia Barri^re measurMl 407 

Small rapid below la Bsnidre 1*00 

Six miles from La Barri^re to Otter Falls, supposed 

to be about four inches per mile 2*00 

Otter Falls, estimated SDO 

In the succeeding eight miles, flrom Otter Falls to 
the Seven Portages, three rapids occur, supposed 
to have a fkll in a distance of two miles of... 0*60 
Biz miles intermediate stronfi^ current, sup- 
poaed to be nine inches per mile 4-60 


Seven Portages. 

First portage measured 4*20 

Second do do .S'OO 

Intermediate rapid estimated 

Third portage measured JSr20 

Fourth do do 

Fifth and sixth portage measured 

Seventh portage measured 

Distance past the four last portage8...60*00 
Tiro miles rapid between portages 
timated to have a fSsll of. 
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From the last of the Seven Portages to Oalais du 
Bonnet, the distance is estimated at eighteen 
miles, for the first eight miles current supposed 

to be about six inches per mile 4*00 

Ten miles smooth water in Bonnet Lake, 
saj two inches per mile.... 1*86 

Galais du Bonnet- 

IstCMais, measured 7*80 7-81 

2od •• " 400 600 

Between FaUs, estimated 40*00 1*00 


Four miles considerable current to Orand Bonnet, 
6 inches per mile 

Grand Bonnet, measured 

80 chains ftrom Qrand to Petit Bonnet, fUl supposed 

to be 100 

Petit Bonnei measured 18*00 8*26 


Four miles fhim "Petit Bonnet to White Mnd Por 
tage. strong current, say 9 inches per mile 

White Mud Portage, measured 

Similes, fhmi white Mud Portage to 1st Silver 
Falls, a consldenble current prevailing, say 6 
inohes per mile •».,.•••..•...... 
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6 milM from SilTer ?b11s to Pine Portage, the 
current being moderate^ Biy 4 inches per mile ... 

Pine Portage, mcMnred 

8 miles ftom Pine Portage to Port Alexander on the 
level of Lake Wlnlpeg, the current being gentle, 
allow, ai^ S inohea per mile 
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(Signed,) 


S. J. DAWSON. 
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Red Rivxr Settlsmknt, 

15th March, 1858. 
SiB| — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 30th January, enclosing a draft on the Honorable 
Hudson's Bay Company for five hundred pounds (£500) slarliog, 
which has been duly placed to my credit at that Company's es- 
tablishment at Fort Qarry. 

I enclose a report on the explorations which I am engaged in 
carrying on, which after you have taken cognizance of its conp 
tents, you will oblige me by handing to the Hon. the FroTincial 
Secretary. 

Your instructions with regard to the exploration of the Rat 
and Roseau Rivers, shall be duly attended to immediately on 
the breaking up of the ice. 

I beg leave to invite your notice to the suggestions which I 
have offered in reference to the further explorations in which it 
occurs to me that I, and the party under my charge, would be 
most advantageously employed between the time of the comple- 
tion of the service just alluded to, and your arrival at Red River. 
J have handed Mr. Napier a receipt for the instruments, and 
other articles, which in accordance with your instructions, he 
has placed in my charge. 

I think with you that, considering the work in contemplation, 
I shall require four assistants ; and in accordance with your sug- 
gestions will retain Mr. De Salaberry. 

Trusting that the extent of exploration accomplished, so far^ 
during the winter, will meet with your approval, and that of the 
Government. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) S. J. Dawsoit, 

George Gladman, Esq., 

Director Red River Settlement, 
Hon. Provincial Secretary's Office, 

Toronto. 
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RXD RiTSR SvrTLBMBirTi 

15th Miurch, 1858. 

Snt, — ^In accordance with your memorandum of instmctions, 
transmitted to me by the director of the Red River Expedidon, 
I beg leave to submit to your notice through him, for the in- 
formation of the Government, the following report on the pro- 
gress which, with the aid of the party under my charge, I have 
made in the exploration of this part of the country since the date 
of my last report 

The accompanying rough sketch, which is hastily made up 
from the field notes, shows the position of Lac Plat, and the 
character of the region explored between that lake and the Red 
Biver Settlement. 

In its general aspect the country is flat, presenting an appear* 
ance of an almost uniform level, with but slight elevations. It 
rises, nevertheless, though gradually and almost imperceptibly, 
to an elevation of nearly 400 feet above the level of Bed River ; 
and as there must be everywhere a sufficient fall for drainage, 
the prevalence of marshy ground, as indicated on the map, can 
only be accounted for on the assumption that the surface soil 
rests on a bottom impervious to the absorption of water, which^ 
indeed, we have found to be generally the case where we have 
dug down in the low grounds. 

The exploratory line which, as explained in the report just re- 
ferred to, I conceived it expedient to run in the first instance, is 
represented on the plan by a black dotted line ; while the line 
dotted in red indicates the route which, on a critical examinatioa 
was found to be the most favorable for a road. 

The total distance from Fort Garry to Lac Plat, in a direct line 
is 86 miles ; from the Rapids Church it is 88^ miles, and by the 
route it is proposed to follow as the line of road, 91}. By the 
latter route 31^ miles would be over open prairie, and 60 miles 
through a wooded country. Wheeled vehicles can already be 
driven over the prairie with facility, except in very wet weather^ 
and the wooded portion of the route is in every way fovorable for 
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a road. From the prairie to the White Mouth River, the soil is 
good, consistkigy in gone ral^ o£ a duEk loam, mixed with small 
angoJar. pebUest of. Jimestone. For some distance to the east- 
wai;4' .o£ that siver, tbe. OQUotqr ia .of the aame dMlncter* It, then 
becomes m^re marshy, aod on appioaching LaaPJal, thaigiRowib 
of timber indicates a pooxer soiL The whole region having 
been swept at. na distant, peciod by fire, is not hev^ilj wooded i 
andy.as isusnalin such cases, the psevsijaig gcowth on the 
higher grounds ia poplar, while in. the lower^ cypresaand spruce 
predominate. On the worst part of the line bet^veen While 
Mouth Biver and Iiac Plat there is not over four mttes which can 
pceperly be called swamp, and even wheve. the ground partakas 
o£ that oharacter, it presents no serious obstacle to the eo^astmoT 
tion of a road, for beneath the sur&ce coatiog of vegetable 
mould, the subsoU ia eith^c of ai stiff olay ,. ox^ eoacsa sand mixed 
with watorwocn.pebbleSf as will beseen on refer/ence^ to theaa? 
nexed extraot of a letter from, my chi^f assiatant, Mr« W^lbi 
who spent nearly two months in. examining the aoooUy tottlM 
east of the White Moutb River, 

It will be seen^ on reference to* the map, that a line drawn firom 
the Rapids Church to Lac Plat, would pass nearly pandlel with 
the east branch of White Mouth River. It therefore appeared to 
me to be advisable ^examine the country between the Rapids 
and the point of confluence of the -east with the main branch of 
that stream, andalso to aseertain whether and to what extent the 
east branch wss navigable. This route was accordingly ^examined, 
but on exploration it was found to- be unfavorable throughout a 
considerable portion of its extent. A beandfiil wooded countiy 
of the richest land conceivable extends for about 25 miles east* 
ward from the Rapids, but on approaehing Broken Head River, 
the ground beoomes marshy and maintains that character to the 
White Month River, the east branch of which, near its confla- 
anoe with the main stream, is too rough to be available for either 
boat or canoe navigation* 

Failing in findbg a suitable line of communication by this 
route, I directed the explorations to the South, and in as fiur as 
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regarcb^ the discovery of groand suitable for a road, with the^ 
most satisfactory resutt* The roxtta inditaeed on die plan by the' 
red dotted line, whether as regards eooidomy of oonstruction, the 
gentleness- of gradee thatifoidd be necessary, or the genevalf 
ada}>tabmty of: the If»d bordering' on- i£ ibr settlement, is^ I may^ 
say^ aU that could be desired for a Une of road : and tJbe 9H>und' 
is throughout so even that fr raibood will be earily constructed • 
when colonization shdl have advanced so far as to render such/ 
a work neeessaiyi 

By actual measurement the distanced ftfom Red River to the^ 
monument erected by the boundary commissioners at the nordi'-- 
west angle of the Lake of the Woods, is less by 16 miles than it l 
is represented tobeon the maps widi which we were provided^t 
So that assuming fhe position of the monument to be accurately' 
established' by careful astronomical observatkm, too great a longH> 
tude by^ about 21 minuies has been assigeed to Red Rxver. Tbe^ 
mistakes -to which this error ban led, we will be enabled to cor^ 
wet when>the ^surveys and esplorationenowin progress are oom*^ 
pleted. ' 

In my report of the 18th December, I mentioned that the 
Indians who inhabit the country in the direction of the Lake oB 
&e Woods, objected to surveys being carried on in their territory* 
Whoi wehad reached White Moudi River withtibe line, they 
sent uB ai haughty summons to stop our operations^ and com*' 
masided the Indionff who were in' the party to leave us^ under 
pain of incurring their serious resentment. [Itais summons we- 
disi^^jarded, hot most of the mea who were with us^ taking alarm, 
left I replaced them with others on whom I thought I could - 
rely, and continued the work. In the meantime, some of our' 
party went throughtoLac Hat^ where they sawseveral Indian fami«< 
lies ; at first they met with aeold and sullen reoeption. Gradually,' 
however^ th» Indians became more iriendljr, and ere the survey 
wBStnnnpleted, they rendered u» the most valuable assistance, inr 
pointing out the direction of the streams, and the position o£ 
the marsheff and dry grounds. Some of them even came to visit 
here, and when our people were withdrawn they parted with 
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them apparently with as much regret as they had evinced dis- 
pleasure at seeing them in the first instance. 

In carrying on the explorations, two small parties were em- 
ployed, one under the direction of Mr. Wells, to the eastward of 
White Mouth River, and the other under Mr. Oaudet, between 
that stream and this place. On the third instant, having com- 
pleted the surveys, in as far as they could be accomplished during 
winter, both parties came in. By the 8th I had them again 
equipped, and sent Mr. Gkudet to scale by the Red River and 
I^e Winipeg, to Fort Alexander, and in this service he is now 
engaged. On his return he will scale Red River, to the boundery 
line at Pembina, noting the points of conflueuce of the Roseau, 
Kat, and other tributary streams. Mr. Wells is now on the 
Assiniboine, having been despatched at the same time to make a 
carsory survey of that River for two hundred miles or so, to the 
westward, or as iar as the season will permit. These surveys 
will be attended with but an inconsiderable outlay, Mr. Oaudet 
luiving only three men with him, and' Mt. Wells but two, with a 
tnun of dogs. 

Immediately on the breaking up of the ice, I shall, in conform- 
ftj with the instructions transmitted me by the director of the 
expedition, examine the Rat and Roseau Rivers, but after this 
•rrvice is completed there will still be an interval of some time, 
which can be employed in further exploration before Mr. Glad- 
man can arrive from Canada, I would, therefore, respectfully 
tecommend the expediency of occupying this time in exploring 
in the direction of the Manitoba and Winipegoos Lakes. The 
oountiy bordering on these extensive sheets of water is represen- 
ted as being admirably adapted for settlement, and presenting as 
they do such an extent of inland navigation, it is of importance 
to ascertain whether the stream which connects them with Lake 
Winipeg 18 also navigable, and whether, as some voyagers 
report, there is a connection at high water, between Winipegoos 
Lake and the great Saskatchewan River. If it should be judged 
expedient to carry the exploration so far, it would not occupy 
much additional time to take the levels^ and ascertain the pie- 
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cije nature of the obstructions at the grand rapid, which is said 
to be the only impediment to the navigation of the Saskatchewan, 
between Lake Winipeg and the base of the rocky mountains. 

I could accomplish this exploration, and return here to meet 
the director of the expedition, by the 15th of Jun«*, which ia 
about the earliest date at which canoes usually arrive from Lake 
Superior. If instructions on this subject were mailed at 
Toronto not later than the 16th April, thoy would reach this 
about the 13th May, by which time I shall have completed the 
exploration of Rat and Roseau Rivers. 
I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed,) S. J. Dawsoit. 

The Hon. the Provincial Secretary, 

Toronto, C. W. 


Exiract of a letter from Mr. Alexander WeUa^ Assistant to Mr. 
Dawson^ dated White River, llth February, 1858. 

Lac Plat is more a Bay of the Lake of the Woods than a 
separate Lake, its discharge being through a long deep bay, 
which in some places has the appearance of a broad river. 
This bay terminates in two ripples, distant from each other 
twenty-four chains. The first ripple is about twenty-three 
miles from the end of Gaudet's line, upon a course of about 
N. 70^ E. I scaled through, but it is too cold to make a plan 
here. The fall in the first ripple is twelve or fourteen inches ; 
in the second it is from five to seven inches, not more. The 
first ripple from deep water to deep water, is one hundred feet. 
The chaimel is sixty-six feet wide, and there is an average 
depth of two feet of water over the bar. The bar is of a loose 
friable slate, soft and easily removed. The second bar is only 
forty feet from deep water, in other respects it does not vary 
from the first. The water between and on either side of the 
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ripples Is very deep. I w«s snriMnsed at the small qtianti^ of 
.water discharged from, so large a lake, andsearched for another 
ontlety but foand none. The Indians assured me that there was 
no other discharge. They also said that at h^h water the 
cuErent would be for some idays &om the Lake of tthe ^oods 
into Lac Fiat. 

I had collected quite a lot of specimens^ intending to send 
themi by this opportunity, but my man 'has nnfortonately ^nt 
the. bag in which they were kept to the shanty. A specimen 
of the slate in the bar .at the outlet of Lac -Plat is, amongst 
others, in this bag. I «end you, however, two specimens from 
the N. W. side of Lac Plat. The quartz I wish you would 
examine closely, as I think it eontains sulphate of copper; the 
other is a kind of a flint, which the Indians here use rfor aoow 
heads. 

In the Bay of the Lake of the Woods, into which Lac Plat 
discharges itself, there is a small cat of trap rock, with veins of 
jasper. On one or two Islands in Lac Plat, I observed a coarse 
red granite, the rest is all slate, more or less resembling freestone. 

From the first lake to the N. JB. branch of the White River, 
I dug holes upon evaiy.mlle, so as to be. able to state accurately 
the nature of the surface and bottom earth ; the latter is a 
whitish yellow clay, the surface is of a black vegetable mould, 
varying in depth from two inches to three feet ; the depth 
of three feet occurs only once, and from the natare of the timber, 
I am certain that it does not -extend more than three quarters of 
a mile. Over the whole distance there may be an average of 
ten inches of black mould on top of the clay. I examined the 
N. E. branch of the White River for about ten mUes, westward 
from where the line crosses it After which 1 returned by the 
line, as I had not finished what I wished to do in that quarter. 
I found that the river diverges very slowly from the line, as at 
that distance it is not more than four and a -half miles north of it 
T intend to start from here in the morning, and to complete 
this part by following the river to where I turned the other day. 
So far as I saw the river, it is not very crooked, is from forty to 
sixty feet wide, has from six to ten feet water, with but tittle 
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cnirent, and has banks rising to a height of from five to eight 
feet above Ais ice. All the i^treaitis bere have high banks. 
Those at die main White Ktvey sue forty or fifty feet In height 

After this I retttmed to the Kne wheire it crosses the river, land 
etamined it ^from fte t^. E. feralich tt> this place, in the s Artie 
manner that I had previously examined that portibn (if itli^ 
Hv^Qsa t^ Lake and IRilvet. 1 fotmd the *siiUrfat<e e^Mh to be of 
the same description, but not so thick, to in lMJv«lta1 eases 4t ife 
not ofET «nii&ch or twoin depth for two or diree milles. She 
0idMK)il is of B totally difiewnt idiaaracter, being : df a ivfailnh 
-gmf 43«ad, inisome plaees &ne, and in othst^ etense and walen- 
^W0UL Hie bottom chtoges immediiately on cuossiag die NJIL 
iMrandk 

It is a mistake to suppose that all the open lafid here 'te 
bottomless swamp. I found in sevefral othe^ instances that there 
were only from twelve to fifteen inbbes'df black mould, or wet 
coome Mud. 

(Signed,) Albxakdbr Walbb. 

S. J. Dawson, Esq^ 

Red River Settlement 
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Sscrktart'8 OFncE, 20th April, 1858. 

Sib, — ^I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of yonr 
letter of the 15th March last, addressed to Mr. Gladman, toge- 
ther with the report, of same date, of your explorations ad- 
dressed to me. 

2. I have read, with much satisfactioni the interesting details 
fbmished in your report 

S. Under the last paragraph <rf the general iDStmctions sent 
yoQ, under date the 14th instant» yon will perceive that yon are 
at liberty to make the exploration in the direction of the Mani- 
toba and Winipegoos Lakes, proposed in your report, should 
you think it desirable, with a view to the general objects of 
the expedition. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sigaed,) T. J. J. Lobahosr. 

S. J. Dawson, Esq., 

Surveyor in charge Red River Expedition, 
Red River Settlement. 


ToEONTOi 6th February, 1858. 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit a final Report on my de- 
partment of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition. 

In a letter addressed to your predecessor, the Hon. T. L. 
Terrill, M.P.P., dated St. Paul, Mmnesota Territory, Oct. 28, 
1857, 1 fumbhed a general scheme of a Report, comprising 
some topics not mentioned in my instructions. 

On returning to Toronto, I waited on the Hon. Mr. Terrill, 
who, with reference to the general plan of this Report, expressed 
his concurrence and approval. 
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The introdactory chapter contains an outline of its contents, 
as well as the general results of what is therein illostrated and 
expressed in detail. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Hknrt YoaLV Hind, M. A.» 

€Moffut and Naiwralist toths Canadum B^d Bw^ 
Exploring JBxpedUum. 

To the Honorable T. J. J. Loranger, M.P.P., 

Provincial Secretary. 


nrTKODUcnoN. 

The exploration ot the route between Fort William, Lake 
Superior, and Fort Garry, Red River \ having been made in 
canoes, the description of the line of communication between 
those distant points necessarily refers to the available water 
£EU)ilities which were found to exist, so that in the following 
sketches of the topography of the country bordering the route, 
only as much is described as was actually visible from river or 
lake, when in canoe, or from the summit of hills which were 
ascended at the different portages and camping places whenever 
opportunity afforded. At the most, therefore^ a very narrow 
c^trip of country is comprehended in succeeding delineations, 
but from the nature of the r^ion through which the strip runs, 
it is highly probable that it represents the general character of 
a very large portion of the area between the valleys of Lake 
Superior and Winipeg, as far as the Lake of the Woods, and 
the right bank of the Winipeg River. 

The speed at which we were obliged to travel, in order to 
accomplish our voyage within a stated time, very considerably 
lessened the number of opportunities which might otherwise 
have been offered for acquiring more ample knowledge of many 
parts of the country, bidding fair to reward a minute exploration. 
The distance between Fort William and Fort Garry is about 
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iBSA. miles, and die time oocupicd in ti m v eir ilng tfai^grBat extent 
(of^ofeuHry was thirty-three daysy incioding a stoppage of two 
days and a half at Fort Francis^ one day at Garden Isla&d, and 
two days at Islington Mi8sk)o, Winipeg River; so that the 
time actually spent in -canoe was twentyxseven and a half days, 
which gixies an *aTttrage 'of 26^ miles a day. This average 
refers solely to the difleivnt ^saneesl ooeupied at the several 
stages of the voyage, which were, in order : a five fathom north 
canoe, with the main party 'from Fort WUliam to Foirt FVancis, 
a distance of 303 miles ; a small canoe, carrying three persons, 
in company with Mr. Dawson, similarly equipped, from Fort 
Francis to Islington Mission, 190 miles ; and a small eanoe, 
alone, from the Mission to Stone Fort, Red River, a dbtance of 
187 miles. The average daily progress being in the large canoe 
twenty miles, and in the small i^noe forty-seven miles, fiat 
the av&mge tdaily {^ogress of theilarge canoes along the whole 
route was twenty-five miles;. 

l^e valley of the KaministiqtiiB, beflow the Orand f^al}e,«wo- 
lains an areaof geod land probably exceeding M,000 aeyea. 
St will ideuMesB acquire much importance as a tetmitins of -any 
Jine K}{ oommimication, whether 'by 'boats or winter foesA^ whkih 
may 'eventually tie estaldished between the valleys «f liakee 
49aperior and Winipeg. 

^om the prevalence of'shoal water ftira long distance in ^e 
Kamtnisttquia, and the great length of the portages at the height 
of land, it mi^ not liappen that this route will be selected Ibr 
hnprovement as a boat eommunioation, hvtt from the considera- 
tions which will «oon be noticed, Port WUiam, and the vaHey 
in which it ^is situated, may become imder any ^circnmstances 
points xrf special 'inteneaft. Arrow Lake, on the Pigeon River 
route, formerly pursued by the North-west Company, is -within 
forty, and Gnn Fliirt Lake within sixty miles of Point des Meu- 
TODS, on the Kaminbtiquia, as shown on l^e map. 

Between the Crrand Falls of the Kaministiquia and Foil 
Francis^ a distance of 273 miles, very few areas of cultivable 
land occur on the water communication ; but it is probable that 
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many afeas of limited extent might be ftmnd, if'aoBglit'for, on 
tbe idioiefl of the kkea and on the banks of Abe mers. 

The oofiBlxy, as a whole, rnast be ^considered as a sterile 
iwadte, offering ^o indacements for setllement beyoiHl "those 
which a mining Interest might fester, or 'small village stations 
ido a line of eommtmication create. 

The valley of Rainy River is 1^ far the 'most imfyortant tract 
«een, and I do net think that She estimable «of 920,000 acres df 
good land assigned to the British side in this reportis too mndi. 

The islands in the Lake of the Woods offer some spots avail- 
able for cultivation, many of which are now occupied by Indians, 
who cultivate Indian corn, potatoes, squashes, and pumpkins. 

The Winipeg River, until within a few miles of its /mouth, 
flows through a desolate and irreclaimable rocky waste, fur- 
nishing a very small supply of timber for lumbering purposes 
in proportion to its length of 163 miles. 

Small patches, varying from 50 to 300 acres of excellent 
drift clay, occur at and below the Islington Mission,; but within 
a few miles of the mouth of the river an extensive area of good 
arable land is to be found. 

These areas, both large and small, will possess only a local 
importance; the country through which the Winipeg flows, 
the character of the river, with its rapids and cascades, having 
a fall of 333 feet, altogether preclude the hope of its being made 
available as a permanent means of communication with the 
valley of Lake Winipeg. 

The distance from the North-west corner of the Lake of ;the 
Woods'to Fort Garry cannot exceed one hundred miles, while, 
by the Winipeg, the distance from the same point is 282 miles. 
Whatever may be the result of Mr. Dawson's exploration of the 
jroute between those two points, it b very probable that as a 
station on a winter route the North-west comer of the Lake of 
the Woods will occupy a very prominent position. 

Of the valley of Red River, I find it impossible to speak in 
any other terms than those which .may express astonishment 
and admiration. 
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The description which I had read previous to my arrival 
thercy certainly did not in any way prepare me for the magnifi- 
cent country at present occupied and controlled by those, whose 
interests, no one seeks to deny, have been opposed to settlement 
or communication with what may be termed the outer world* 

I entirely concur in the brief but expressive description given 
to me by an English settler on the Assiniboine, at the valley of 
Red River, including a large portion belonging to its great 
affluent, is a ''paradise of fertility." 

During my visit to Assiniboia^ a district embracing the settle- 
ments on both rivers, I paid particular attention to the objections 
which have been urged against the climate and soil of the 
country with reference to agricultural operations, and 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that erroneous impressions respecting the 
available area of cultivable land, the soil, the crops, and the 
climate still exist, and find publicity. 

I do not wish it to be understood that these descriptive errors 
result from a determination to ' misrepresent facts, but arise 
either from unconsciousness of the true nature of existing phy- 
sical impediments to settlement, or a disposition to explain how 
those impediments were produced or may be remedied. 

I was frequently referred to the Big Swamp as forming an 
insurmountable barrier to the rearward progress of settlement 
from Red River. This Big Swamp I found to be maintained by 
a mill dam at its chief outlet ; and while reference was con- 
stantly made to the evil, the cause which produced it was 
ignored or really unknown. 

In suggesting to residents at Red River the drainage of the 
Big Swamp, two objections were urged ; the first, that its height 
above the river would not admit of drainage ; the second, that 
if drained, it would require expensive bridges to be erected over 
the gullies which would soon be formed by its waters seeking 
their outlet to Red River. 

The first objection was soon answered by my assistant, Mr. 
John Flemming, who ascertained, instrumentally, the relative 
heights of Big Swamp, the Prairie, and Red River, at the middle 
settlement. 
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He found the elevation of the Swamp to hfi twenty-seTen 
feet above the river level. Section No. 6 shows those rela« 
tions ; and I may here remark, that as far as my obserrations 
enabled me to form an opinion, all other swamps on the Assi-* 
niboine, or on Red River, may with eqaal ease be drained. 

The second objection proceeded from a retired factor of tbd 
Honorable Hudson's Bay Company, and a member of the 
Board of Public Works at the settlement* 

He admitted the practicability of the measare, but stated 
that the gullies formed in the yielding clay of the prairie would 
require expensive bridges to make them passable for settlers, 
the cost of which might amount to two or three hundred pounds. 

I have no doubt that the swamp on the east side of the river 
would be as easily drained as the one to which I have refeired 
at length. 

The origin of these swamps is, I think; simply explained in 
the following way : Red River occupies a trench which it has 
cut for itself about thirty feet below the level of the beautiful 
prairies through Which it iSows. Its banks are fringed with 
heavy timber for a depth of perhaps a quarter of a mile or 
more on one side or the other, and during the lapse of n;iany 
years, occasional overflows have *^ silted up '' the wooded 
banks for perhaps a foot above the level of the prairies, so that 
in dome places the river flows for miles between banks which 
are a little higher than the prairies beyond them. When, 
therefore, a great flood occurs, as in 1826 and 1852, the 
prairies are flooded, and the low natural levee, on the imme- 
diate bank, prevents the return of the waters to the bed of the 
river, and forms a swamp. 

It is to be well observed that the Big Swamp did not assume 
its present formidable dimensions until after the flood of 1852 ; 
and the construction of the mill dam at Mill Creek now eCkc* 
tually prevents it from drying up, and aflbrding many thousand 
acres of admirable pasture land to the public grazing grounds 
of Red River. 

I mentioned this impediment to the drainage of the Big 
9wamp to the owner of the mill, who is one of the most wealthy 
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and ibfliiential veBideiito; but be did dot think the rettioval of 
the danr weidd asMft'ia^drainfaig^ the- swamp — *^ it was^toobig.''' 

The Bttmtter elittate' of thib vej^n appears^ to* be very weSi' 
adapted for agrieukxnral operattooR 

The stumtiei* temperatone is neari^fottrdegnses^warmerthan 
at ToioBto, as ^aeertained by a comparisett of correspotidiag' ob- 
aervatioDB* 

Indian corn, if properly onHivated^ aad- an earfy Tat4ety- 
aeleeted^ may always be reHedon. 

The melon gro\rs with- the= utmost luxuriance without any 
artificial aid, and ripens perfectly before the end of August. 

And yet with these naturiri and most truthful registers of cB^ 
matcj we are accustemed to hear' of late spring and eittfy autumn 
ftosts deplored, lamented, and held up as one of the great draw*- 
backs of Red River. 

The opinions expi^essed' at the setflement by differ^snfe indivi- 
duids on the soil^ cHmiite, anid natural productions of the countfy^, 
are often- of a very opposite character; and T found inraariab^' 
that' descriptions and opinions were remarfatUy aflfected'by thei 
relation which the iBdividual bore tb the Hoitorable Hudson V 
Bay Company. 

hi making th^ee statement^ I do not wish it to be supposed 
that any attempt was ever madis intentionally to mislead, but the* 
habit ofdecrying everything not connected with the Pur Trade, 
appeared to have been a se<iond- nature to many of the old^resi* 
dents, whose interests are locked up in it 

All kinds of farm produce common in Oanada succeed admim- 
biy in the District of Assiniboia ; these are wheat, oats, bar)ey« 
Indian com, hops, flax, hemp, potatoes, root crops, and all kinda^ 
of common gardto vegetables. 

The potatoes, cauliflowers and onions^ I hav« not seen sur*^ 
passed at any of our-Frorincial F&irs; an enumeration of the 
weight of some of these productions of the garden and farm: will' 
be* found in tho text, and numerous specimens accompany this 
report. 

The character of the soil m Assiniboia^ within the limits of 
the ancient lake ridges, cannot be surpassed. It is a richblack' 
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iMHiI&ten totmeoiy. iticheft dsep^jreponngioit a lightish cokuved 
attwrial cbKf about four feet deep^ which, agaiir rests upoii lacus*-* 
trine or<brilt ckqr t» tho. leweLof . the vnateSyi ia all the rivora asui) 
creeks inspected. 

Ilfreqntal^exBminQd the^. soiL soma milea diaftsilt fronai the 
riarefa abng mj line of route, as shown on the map^ and I inTar* 
liaUy fiMUid liie pfsirie portion to* exhibit a uniCbrm fertility. 

The area occupied by fertile prairies I visited and saw^cerr 
tftbly exceedsf 1)600,000 acres;, and ast will appear from an in- 
qieotien of themapr ol Minnesota, the greater portion of the rich; 
ttud available prairie land in the valley of llie Bed River lie« 
mtbiii Btfiiish territory, whib the valley of the. AssinibcdiDe ia 
wholly within it. 

The altitude of the valley of the Red Riven above the sea ia 
abo«t 680^feet, or 820 feat less thao the elevatioa given to it by 
high authority, andfroia which erronponS'eoDclUsisns respecting 
iXSicUnAtei in rdation.to.agricalturei. have been drajwa. 

Aa» an agiicokuraL coiuitry» I have no/hesitation in expressing) 
l]]|8.st(ong9st. conviction. thsA it wiU ono dsg^TankaoaitHigst^ tW 
most distingaished. 

The present state of society, and the condilion of the- people 
in the settlements, is fac from being a pleasing or encpucagpng 
mibjecU 

The European and Canadian element have been gradually di-r 
minishing for years, and the half-breed population is apparently, 
drawing closer to the habits and tastes of their Indian ancestcyp 

That agriculture and all the sim{der artsr have been dh^ 
oouraged» is but too apparent. 

The interests of the Fur Trade are necessarily opposed to the 
centralization and settlement of the half-breed and Indian 
hunters, and it is everywhere evident that these interests have 
been upheld at a great sacrifice of means, and by the practice of 
a far-seeing and skilful policy. 

Bed River has been settled for forty years, and now contains 
a population of 7,000 souls, yet no single branch of industry, 
common even in the thinly settled parts of Canada, is practised 
there. 
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Whatever efforts were made in times past, and there hare been 
many, they have terminated in failnre, and it is difficult to resist 
the impression that thesje failures were designed by some in 
authority. 

Such artifices appear to have been thought necessary when 
the controlling authorities were weak, and indeed almost power- 
less, in the face of a strong but irresolute and uneducated 
people. 

The valley of the Red River is capable of supplying all the 
necessaries of life, with the exception of iron, for some years to 
come. The most important want is fuel, but there is much pro- 
bability that on the Upper Assiniboine and the Little Souris 
River, one of its affluents, tertiary coal, or lignite, will be found 
in available quantities. 

The whole question of a boat communication between Fort 
William and Red River will be fully discussed in the reports of 
my colleagues, but. having enjoyed the opportunity of seeing the 
country between Crow Wing, in the State of Minnesota, and the 
settlements at Red River, open throughout the year, I may per- 
haps venture to introduce a few remarks with reference to a 
winter road on British territory. 

It is well known that many years since the Honorable Hudson's 
Bay Company commenced to cut out a winter road between Red 
Biver and York Factory, Hudson's Bay, a distance of perhaps 
600 miles, with the view to admit of the transport of articles of 
export during the long winter months. The project, however, 
was abandoned, but the idea still remains strong in the mind of 
some of the settlers at Bed River. 

A winter road from Fort Garry to the Lake of the Woods 
would not exceed 100 miles ; it is a route which is 'often travelled 
in the winter, and the cattle at Fort Francis were brought that 
way. Once on the Lake of the Woods, the road is open for 170 
miles, requiring only two or three detours into the forest to 
escape that portion of Bainy River which never freezes. The 
other detours from lake or river would necessarily be at the 
portages, along the line of boat route, or near to them. 
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The recommendation which a winter road, in conjunction with 
a summer boat communication^ Mjoys, is, that the poor or float- 
ing population of Red River would easily be induced to settle at 
the diferent posts on the route, which would be necessary at 
stated intervals, with a view to accumulate supplies of provisions, 
hay, &c., during the summer months. It would be merely trans- 
ferring their rude industry from the open prairies, where they 
are often compelled to live in misery during the wioter, to a set- 
tled village life which might soon become self-supporting, and 
continually assist in improving the means of communication. 

The following tables shew the respective lengths of diflerent . 
routes traversed, or which might be su^ested, between Lake 
Superior and Fort Garry, Red River : 

I. The canoe route followed by the expedition from 

Fort William to Fort Gany • 669 miles. 

II. Canoe route from Fort William, via Mille Lacs, 

to the north-west comer of the Lake of the 

Woods 431 « 

Boad from the north-west corner to Fort Garry. .100 " 
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Total 631 <« 

lU. Road from Point des MeuroU, 10 miles from 
Fort William, to Gun Flint Lake, on the 
Pigeon River route, air line ... • •••••• 58 ^^ 

Boat route from Gun Flint Lake to north-west 

comer of the Lake of the Woods 296 <^ 

Road from north* west comer to Fort Gany. • . • ' 100 ^< 

Total 464 « 

nr. Winter road side by side with the laSt named 

route ...^ ..«.. 464 << 
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y. Point des Meurms to Gun Flint Lake, on Pigeon 

River route.*........ ••.••.... 66 <^ 

K 
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Boat Tonte via tbe Winipeg to Fort Gany, in 
the event of a summer road not being at pre- 
sent practicable from Fort Garry to the north- 
west corner^ Lake of the Woods. •• ••• 564 miles. 

Total 622 <' 

VI. Route from Fort Gany to St. Paul, Minnesota, 630 " 

Air line from Fort William to Fort Garry 877 « 

Difference between air line and ronte No. III. . • 77 ** 

The countiy between Point des Meurons and Arrow Lake, 
or Gun Flint Lake, or even Lake Seiganagah, on the Pigeon 
River route, acquire great interest when viewed in connection 
with the facilities which already exist at Red River for sup- 
plying without delay the material required to establish a b<Mit 
communication on that route. 

The private freighters of the settlement could, and no doubt 
would, despatch their boats of four or five tons, fully equipped 
and appointed, to Gun Flint Lake (P. R. R.) or near it, if rea- 
sonable remuneration were guaranteed. The only point of pre- 
sent difficulty appears to lie in the communication between 
Point des Meurons and Gun Flint Lake, or perhaps even Arrow 
Lake, only 88 ( miles in an air line from that part of the valley 
of the Eamioistiquia. But little reliable information is accessible 
concerning this tract of country. 

The experience possessed^ when assisted by the means at the 
disposal of the private freighters of Red River, may render their 
services very valuable auxiliaries in opening a line of communi- 
cation without much present outlay. Their employment might 
be regarded as a necessary preliminary step towards establishing 
a permanent commercial connexion between Canada and the 
valley of the Red River. 

In conclusipn, it affords m^ very great pleasure to have the 
opportunity of expressing sincere thanks to my assistanti Mr. 
John Fleming, whose zeal and industry never for a moment 
flagged fi^om the day of our departure to the present hour. 
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Iq addition to the duties to which I rdferred ia my report 
from Fort Francis, Mr. Fleming levelled across the valley of 
Red River, from the Big Swamp to the Lake Ridge, while.I was 
engaged on the Assiniboine, and all the views and sketches of 
fortSi cascades, rapids, portages, churches and implements; are 
from Mr. Fleming's pencil* 

The maps, sections, diagrams, and sketches which accompany 
this Report are as follows : 

1st A topographical map of the whole country traversed, 
including the Assiniboine and Roseau Rivers, and a plan of Red 
River Settlement, on a scale of two miles to one inch. 

The authorities consulted in the construction of the geographic 
cal portion of the map are : for the Pigeon River route, Rainy 
Lake, and the Lake of the Woods, the map of the Canadian 
Boundary Commission ; for the plan of the settlements on Red 
River I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. McTavish, the chief 
officer at Fort Garry. The survey of the settlements was made 
about ten years since by the Honorable Company's Surveyor. 
The soundings in Thunder Bay and the outline of the coast, and 
McKay's mountain range, are from Bayfield's chart. 

The route from Fort William to Bainy Lake, Rat Portage to 
the Stone Fort, part of Red River, the Valley of the Roseau and 
Rat River, the Assiniboine, the ancient ridges of Lake Wini- 
peg, and the whole of the descriptive outline of the country 
traversed, made or described in my report from Fort Francis, 
are the portions for which this report is responsible* 

For the elevation and length of each portage, I am indebted 
to Messrs. Dawson and Napier ; but the total rise and fall along 
the line of route has been made the subject of an independent 
calculation, as great difference of opinion is known to exist 
among practical engineers with reference to the allowance which 
ought to be made in estimating the descent of water by the 
speed of its current. 

2nd. A geoli^cal sketch of the whple conntiy traversed 
within the lunits of British territory : Mr. Murray, of the Pro- 
vincial Geological Survey, is the authority for the Valley of the 
Kamini stiquia ; and for the region ahout Rainy Lake and the 
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Lake of the Woods, Dr. Bigsby, Geologist to the CanadKan 
Bomidaly Gommissioih Sealei 10 miles to 1 inch. 

Srd. A map shewing the cultivable areas on the line ct lonte 
and Ae appKxdtnatiTe limits of the good lands in the valley of 
Red River, nortfc ci the 49th panllel. Scale 10 miles to 1 
inch. 

4th. A section of the whole roatCi on the scale of 10 miles to 

linch* 
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SECTIONS AND DIAGRAMS. 

8«etioD Ko. 1— Great Dog Portage. 

•* ^ »-4kMtftof LakeWioipeg. 

** «• 8— Bed BiT« at tiba Stone Fort. 

« « 4— Red Birer near Mr. Goan's konse. 

«« ** S^Red Biyer near St Pad'a Ohnroh. 

« «* 6— AcroM the Valley of Bed BiTer. 

M « T-*Ston7 MonaUin. 

« « S^Anniboine BiTer. Leayea Fdal; 

«« <* 9— SamtehingBiTer. 

• «" 10— Boaeaa Birer. 

** '* 11— Rooks near the month of the Sennawa. 

«* * 12— Book near Bonnet Portage. 

M « 18— GroMiitona Ooqglomenite, ihowing g^oladal toroira. 


LIST OP SKETCHES. 

Vo. 1— Fort WilUam from Lake Superior. 

• 2— Fort WiUiam from sooth aide of Kamimstiqaia BiTflr« 
« a— Fort William, lookii^ np the Birer. 

" 4— Fort William, riew from Observatoij. 

^ 6— Decharge des Pareaseiuc 

« 6— Eakabeka Falls. 

" 1— Seeond Fall% Kamiabtiqaia. 

** a— Oontean Oasoade, 

" 9— 4th Portage abore Kakabeka (Falls.) 

• 10— Little Dog FaUs. 

** 11— Entranee to Little Dog Lace. 

*' 1:2— B^gimiiB^ of Great Dog Portage. 

^ 18— Great Cascades and FaUs on Dog Portage Birer. 

'* 14— View from the summit of the Great Dog Mountaki. 

« 16—Bapid on Dog Birer. 
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Ka IC^Gnmd Falb on tfa« Nameankaa BiT«r. 

** 17— Fort Fmieui. 

** 18— Falls opposite Fort Frtadi. 

*« 19— Falls at Bat Portage. 

** 80— Rat Poriago F6t1 

« 81— The Ififlsioo at IdipgtpiL 

** 82— Slaye Falls. 

•« d^-^oFtJLknnder. 

'* 24 — ^Lower or Stone For^ ejcterior Hew* 

" 25 — ^Lower or Stone Fort, interior yiew. 

'* 86— 'Fort Garry, front ▼iev. 

'^ S7 — ^Fort Gany, rear Tiew, 

* 88 — Wigwams in rear of do. 

** 29— Oonflaenoe of tiie AMiaihoine and Bed Btver with Ferrio. 

^ 80— &L Andrew's Ohorak 

<« 81— fitw Paul's OboNh. 

«* 82— St John's OhoMfa and Coll^pu 

^ 88— Seoteh Preji^yteriaa Ohw oh. 

«< 84— Oalbedral of St B^nJMs (Bomaa Oattuoiie;) 

^ 86— JiTiinneiy. 

•" 86— The Bed Biver at Pierre aiandidie's. 

M tl^The Bed Biverai Fort dany^ 

« 88-^Hoiisea at MoDeaao^s. 

*< 89— Oroising of the Boseaa and ladtan fisheries. 

'^ 40— H. B. Fort at Pembina. 

** 41— Pembiaa. 

<< 42— Windmill at Bed lUver. 

** 48 — Gronp of earts and carriages at do. 

** 44 — Jh, Bonn's honse, or Xngtilber^ Qoarters* 


It maj be iieie remarked that the large map shows ail the 
campiag places and the localities wbeie w^ took breakfast and 
dinner along thee whole line of rente. 

In addition to rock specimens and fossils, I have collected a 
few insects and reptiles, and fresh water shells ; but with 
reference to botanical specimens, I regret much having to state 
that a Tery full collection was lendered wordless by unavoid- 
able exposure to damp in descending the Lower Winipeg, 
and I regret Uiis the more on ^count of the interest which 
several members of the e^^pedition showed in this department 
«f nataral history, by kindly availing th^nselves of many 
opportunities furnished at the portages and in camp, of adding 
to the collection. 
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beka, 46 — Height of, 47, 48 — AUurial YaUey, 49 -^ Vegetatioo ot, 50 — 
Area of Cultivable Land in, 61 — Limit of good Land, 52 — Falls and 
Rapids, 68 ^ Vegetation poor, 54 — Burnt Forrest, 55 — The Great Dog 
Portage, 56 — View from, 56 — physical structure of the Great Dog Moun- 
tain, 57 — Much good land on the flanks of the Great Dog, 58 -- Tntk of a 
Tornado, 69 -— Black Spruce Swamp, 59 -* Labrador Tea Plant, 59 — Coal 
Wells in Moss, 59 — QwA Road on the Great Dog, 60 — SectioD of Great 
Dog Portage, 60. 
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OHAFTSB nL 

6RSAT DOG LAKS TO THE HEIGHT OT LAND. 

Area of Great Dog Lake, Kl — Yegetatioo, 61 — Depth of water in Great Dog 
Lake, 62 — - Distanee from Fort William, 68 — Former ezteneioii of, 68 — 
Great Dog Lake an old eentre of commTinioatiou and is eomieeted with IGUo 
Laea, 64 — Kanj other routes probably eziata, 66 — - Profeaaor Keating 
Bpeaka of theae routea 88 yeara agov 66 — Valleyof Dog Rayer, 67 — Banka 
idlnvial, 67, 70 — Andent Forest, 71 — Action of ioe, 78 — Labrador Tea, 
78 — Dam at month of Little Dog River, 78 — Olimate, 74 -* Aetkm of ioe, 
74— Prairie Rirer, 76 — Sonroee of Dog River, 76 — Height of Land 
Barrier, 77 — Prairie Portage, 78 — Height of Land Lake, 78 — Vegeta- 
tion of Prairie Portage, 79 — Height and Dlatanoea, 80, 81 — Temperatnre 
of Lakes and Rivera, 88. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE HEHSRT OF LAND LAKE TO RAINY LAKE. 

Hdght <^ Land Lake, 88 — Savanne Lake, 88, 84 — Savanne Portage, 85 — 
Savanne River, 86 ~- Vegetation and Banks of the River, 87 — Mille Laos, 
88 — Sail Rocks, 89 — Baril Lake, 90 — Ancient Line Forest, 90, 91 — 
Scenery of the Side Hill Path, 91 — Height of Bnil6 Hill, 92 — Importance 
of the region about Mille Lacs, 98 — French Portage, 94 — Ancient Forest 
near Pickerel Lafe, 96 ^- Vegetation of Portage de Pins, 96 — Scenery and 
Coontry about Sturgeon Lake, 100 — Cascades of Sturgeon Lake» 101 — 
Island Portage, 102 — Nameaukan Lake, 108 — Rainy Lake, 108. 


CHAPTER V. 

RAINY LAKE TO THE MOI7TH OF RAINY RIVER. 

Rainy Lake, surveyed in 1826, 104 — Description of Rainy Lake, 105 — Shores 
low and sterile, 106 ~- Height above the Sea, 107 ^- Temperature of, 108 — 
Period of fireesing and thawmg, 109 — Entrance into Rainy River, 110 — 
Description of Rainy River, 111 — Farming and Gardening operations at 
Fort Frands, 112 — Depth of Snow, 112 — Lao la Pluie Indian^ 113 — 
Swamp in the rear of Rainy River, 114 — Area of available land, 114 — 
Rich vegetation of Rainy River, 116 — Extreme beauty of Rainy River, 117 
— Soil reposes on day, 117 — Indian encampments, 117 •— Heights of the 
Banks, 118 — Height of the water, 119 — Rapids of Rainy Ri?er, 120 — 
Water communication between Rainy Lake and the extremity of the Lake of 
the Woods, 120 — Underground houses, 121 — Indian Lodges, 122 — Char- 
acter of the Valley of Rainy River, 123 — Character of the Valley near the 
Lake of the Woods, 124, 
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CHAPTER YL 

LAUB or THE WOODS AND TKS WIlflPEG RIVER. - 

DimenaioBB and PiriflkniB of ih% Ijdce of the Woodi, 1%6 ^ Disteooe ofdMlTarth 
West eoroat from Bod Birer, 1B6 — Sconerj, 186 >*^ BiMto of lefiftelioii, 
laj — FNfaM oooteroU growth, 128 — > Depth of wator, 188 -^^ Sxtnuir- 
dmary tenpoMtiire of the Like, doe to the *' Weed,*' 129 — OfMiboppen 
eeen, 129 — FiBhing Qroond 180 feet deep, 129 -^ leefiMftet tfa&ek foniif, 
129 — > Befraetion, 181 — Onsahoppen, 181 — Qale on Ite Loke, 182 — 
Ckrden Xeland, Indian Ckwn ooltiTated; Potatoee» PompkiiM^ Sqnaahea; 
Senna Oheny ; Paaaeoger Pigeon ; Hoateof Oraaeboppen ; Bavageaof Qiwa- 
hoppers, ooiae of the Java ; Indiana indifferent to them, 184 — Shoal Lak* 
185 — Dietanoe of Shoal Lake from Bed Birer, 186 — Length of a Degree* 
187 — bland Scenery, 188 — Channela of the Winipeg, 189 ^^ Magnifioenoe 
of the Oaecadea, 140 — Character of the Biver, 141 — Bat Portage, 141 ~ 
View from a hill, 142 — • Cliaracter of the oomitry of the Upper Winipqc, 
142 — lalington Miasion, 148 -* OnUiTable areaa on the Winipeg. 148, 144 
-— Wild Bice Qronnda, 146 — Game, 146 — The Pennawa BItot, 146 — 
Blrda in the rioe gravida, 146 -- Failure of the riee, 147 ^^ Failure of the 
fish, 148 — Faihire of the rabbita, 149 •» Pamfol conseqaenee of theie 
fidlurea, 149. 


OHAPTEB VIL 

LAKE WINIPEG AND RED RITBR TO THE INDIAN SETTIiEMENT. 

Altitude of LtJce Wmipeg abore the Sea, 160 — 1(8 lengtii, breadth, and area, 
161 — Lake Manitoba and Winnepagooee, 161 — Tributariea reedTed bf 
Lake Winipeg; The Canoe Boute, 168 — Mouth of Bed Biyer, 168 ^ Im- 
portance of Lake Winipeg, 164^. Agrioultore at the mouth of the Wioip«g 
Birer, 166 — Ancient beaoh of Lake Winipeg ; Boulders on the Cliffs ; 
Viiginian Creeper ; vast number of wild fowl, 166 -* Bar at the mouth of Bed 
Biver, Netly Creek, 166 — Fertile cbaraoter oi the country about the Indian 
Missionary Tillage ; Contract between the Indian Settlers at the Mission and 
the Sayage Tribes of the Lower Winipeg, 167 —■ Table of distances and 
l^eighta along the caooe route, 168. 
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PART II. 


THE VALLEY OF MD RIirilE JXW-TB OF TH|S V09^TY-NIMTB PARALLEL 

or LATITUDE. 

Tk$ Red Riiter nf the Northr^Q^THdnX desoriptiozi of Red Birer within the terri- 
tory of the United States, 160 — Tributaries of Ked BiTer, 160 — Length of 
Bed Riyer within the United States, 160. 

Phyneal Feaiurei of Red River ff<m the IfuUan MUeumary ViUage to the i»th 
Parallelj^Sngai Point; Limestone exposures, 161 — Maple, 162 — Banks of 
Rirer, 162 ^rr nijaical ftaturAB of Bed Birer; Gnwd Bapids; Ban of 
Hud; Forest Timber; Biyer Bi^iks; extent and siokness of Prairie, 168. 

OlffeeU eeen from the river, heiween the Indian eettlemeni and the forty-ninth 
pardUeh^-^AB^eci of the river ; timber ; limestone ; whirlpool point ; maflsire 
layers of lime stone ; application of limestone houses on bank ; stone ohnrdh ; 
miU ereek ; swimp ; area wrvet flooded, 166 — SectSon of the river, Ka 1, No. 2, 
166 — Houses and windmffls — The Assiniboine ; memderinge of Bed River; 
end of the settlement, 167. 

The mee/t hamke of Red- River.'^ThB Elng'e Road ; aspen woods; seeoe south of 
Water ICiU Oreek Woods of the AsshiiboiDe ; of nund beauty of the seenery, 
169 — Bx ti 'a e i' din ary aspeet of the oountiy ; aspeet at sun rise, at noonday, at 
sunset^ by moonlight, at night, 170 -— Immensity of the prairies of Bed 
River, Hi. 

l%e Aeeiniloine River, fM Garry to Prairie Portage.'-'lHiB Assiniboine River, 
172 •» Anoient Lake Beaehes, 178 — Breadth of the river ; Sturgeon Greek, 
174 — Meanderings of the Assiniboine; heights of its banks, 176— Re- 
markable windings, 176 <— Lane's Pot ; seotion of the river bank; 177 — 
Settlement cease onihe Assiniboine ; heavily timbered banks, 178 — River at 
Prairie Pprtage ; eketob of remarkable mud flats, 179 — > Bones of elk, buffiUo 
kc^ 180 — arraogement of mud; sand common, 180 — Sugar made on the 
Assiniboine ; grape vine grow wiM, 181. 

77ke prairiei f^rom Prairie Portage to Fort ^rry«*-Lake Manitoba, 182 — The 
boffidohuntops&il; country beyond Prairie Portage, 188 — Country east 
of I^airie Portage; the Big Bridge ; limestone fragments, 1«8 — The White 
Horse Phsn; reraaricsble richness of the Whito Horse Plain; grasshoppers, 
184. Farm houses on the Assiniboine ; open and beautifiil prairiea ; prairie 
near Fort Gany macshy, 160. 

The Roeeau River ; Litde and Big Rat River and the country watered by them.-^ 
Affluenia of Bed Biver witUn British territory, 186 — Channels of rivulets 
formed; tiiie Big swamp ; affluenta of tiie Assiniboine Bat Biver, 188. 

2%«i2M40tf,or.fi«iJ2iMr.-^CourseofthaBoaean; the long ridge, 189 — Tbnber 
on the Roseau beyond the ridg«a,190 — 3CanhM of the Boeeaa,191 — Country 
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of the RoMEQ bejond the manfaes, 192 — Coontry aboat Boieoa Lak« ; water- 
fowl 00 Boeeau Lake ; altitude of Roaeau Jjake ; Boeean Lake to the Lake of 
the Woods ; ten days on the road ; breadth of the Mtukeg, 194 — dry prairie 
north of the eroMuig place — Still water Creek, Bat Biyer, ooantry between 
Bat Biver and the Lake of the Woods ; Little Bat Biver ; nine mile swamp; 
nine mile swamp easily dndned; Frenoh lettlement, 196. 
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PART in. 

OIOLOGIOAL SKETCH OF THB CANOE BOUTB AND OF THE TALLBT OT 

BED RIVSR. 

Th0 Kaminiiiiguia to iKs height of landL— Mr. Mamy, <m the ralley of the 
Eauioistiquia ; the country above the Kakabeka Falls belongs to the Lan- 
reotian groapa ; Hnronian rooks east of Kakabeka falls ; First exposure of 
argillaceous schiste, granite, and syenite rangea aboot Dog Lake ; Yalley of 
Dog Biver, 196. 

Th$ hnghi of land to JSoiiiy Xoltf.— Portage dn Baril; mica sehiat on gndsv; 
Qranite overflow at the head of Dor6 Lake ; Granite hills, near Sturgeon 
Lake ; Dip and strike at the fifth rapid; small anticlinal azea in Pine Lake ; 
J>ip of schists ; Probable exposure of chloritic slate ; TUled schists at the 
grand falls of the Nameaukan schists dipping in Ourres-joints, with quarts 
and felaphatic views ; Bocks dotted with beantifhl specimens oi> 197. 

Bainy Lake to Rat Portage; Lake of the TTooda-^Dr. Bigsby, oo the geokigy 
of B^7 Lake ; his divisions of Bainy Lake, 19S. 

jSoiny i^tv^.^Debris of Silurian limestooe in the yalley of Bainy Btver, 199 — 
Horubleode schists at the Bapid ; the Lake of the Woods; Dr. Bigsby paper 
on, 200 — Polished surface of greenstone ; conglomerate with glacial furrows ; 
Direction of the axes of the enclosed pebbles ; Vertical section, 801. 

The Winipeg River to Bed iStvtfr.— Large areas of intruaive g^ranite on the 
Upper Winipeg ; The country characterised by great sterility, 20S — Ifiea 
schists, 208 — Qranite hiUs ; Conglomerate gneiss, 808 — - Striped rockt 
804 <— Ghieiss, 805 — Dykes, 805 «* Bonnet Lake, needle refuses to act ; 
Oliffs of elay — Mica schist and gneiss, 805 — Laurentian group prevails 
from the heighta of land to Lake Winipeg. 

XtnttfieofM.— First exposure, 806 — Limestone ; fit for building purposes, 806 — 
Second exposure; Book highly magnesian, 807 — Stony mountain, and 
quantity of Limestone for bnildhig purposes at Stony Mountain, 807. 

Drift and CVaya^The Great Dog Portage ; Areas of drift ; Drift ; day in 
Bidny Biver; Drift in the valley oi Bod and Assiniboine rivers ; Pitohfls 
reported to be fit for bricks and pottery, 808. 
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The ancient Beaehee and Hidgee of Lake TTtnt/Mi^.— Main beach Biztj-BerMi 
feet aboTe the prairie; Stony Moontain; Ridge at the Roseau focms a 
beautiful road for 100 miles; Harks the limit of the good land; The 
Gotean de Missouri ; Pembina Mountain 210 feet high ; The andent 
beaches of Lake Winipeg limit the area of good land, by far the greater 
part of the good land is within the Umita of British America ; Small ridgea ; 
Diameter of the small ridges, 209. 

Goal iLignite) ~ Stated to enst on the Aasiniboine and on the Little Souia 
or Mouse Rirer ; The ooal tried at the settlement and found useful, 210— 
Position of the coal, or lignite beds ; Presence of bands of Sioux Indians 
CO the trail of the buffalo hunters prevented an exploration of the Upper 
Assiniboine, 201 — Small fragments of lignite in the mud and drift of the 
Asainiboine ; Specimens of lignite, common in the settlements, anxiety of the 
settlers to know the nature and extent of the lignite formation, 212 — Neoes^ 
sity of a supply of fuel for increasing settlement, 212. 

Salt. — ^Brine Spring of Manitoba ; Salt now made and sells at 16s. sterling a 
bushel ; supply stated to be unlimited, 218* 


PART IV. 

CHAPTER L 

Numhere and Origin of the Popithtian of Bed Itiver Seltlement,^The census, 
214 ; Increase of population slow ; Oause of this foreign element dimiDish- 
ing, 215 ; Decrease of Europeans and Canadians; Increase in Half Breeds ; 
Effects of this, 21^~Popnlation according to origin ; Increase or decrease in 
thirteen years, 217 ; Increase of poverty; Diminution of males; Reason of 
this, young men go to the United StateSt 218 — ^Natives desire nationality, 219* 

Induttrial Oeeupaticme — T%e Famu and Farm htnuee of Red iStv^r.— Appear- 
ance of 228 swamps susceptible of drainage, 220 — Appearance of settlement 
at firRt sight pleasing; Indifference to the future which characterizes the 
people, 321— Homesteads of hunters indicate slow decay, 222 — Farming 
slovenly ; Oanse of the negligence of the natives to be sought for apart 
from soil, climate; ftc, 228 ; The farm not an object of exclusive attention 
Mr. Gow1er*8 fktrm; Locks, yards, bams, bamhouses, 226^- Want of a 
market; Oowler's fanning practice; Turnips, potatoes, period of planting; 
Indian com, onions, melons; Gk>wler's cheese and tobacco ; Old associations ; 
Gowler^s opinion of the Aasiniboine, 227— Gowler's stables, piggeries^ Ao. : 
Orasshoppers appeared, 228 — The Indian Missionary Village, 229 '— The 
Rev. Mr. Cowley's garden, 229 — The mission farm ; Wheat, period of the 
growth of wheat, barley, Ace.; Potato crops, culinary vegetables; The 
farmyard; wild fruit, 280 — Crops at Prairie Portage; Area to which the 
observations in the text extend, 281— Indian com; Mandan com ripens 
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wellf 8S2 — Mr. Lane's opinion respecting Indian com, 284 — Hr. FliU^s 
statement ; OnltiTation of potatoes, 285 — Wheat on the White ^orse 
PJain, 285 — Pierre Glandier*B fiirm, 286 — An immense liard, 4' 10" fai 
diameter ; Ooitiyation of peas, 286 ^ Tomatoes, 288 — Mignonette, 2^9 — 
Gardens at the fort, 240 — Melons, thirty from one seed, 240, 


CHAPTER n. 

CtUthaUd eropi and foreH produeHom, — Indian oom, 242 — • SpeeJmens of 248 — 
Forty bnahels to the acre common on new land, 244 — Reason why a Half 
Breed would not coltiyate wheat, 245 -*- IMseases of wheat nnoommon ; No 
Hessian or wheat fly ; Orasshoppera destroctive, 1817-1B20 — Spedmena 
of wheats 246 — Barley and oats, 247 — Hay, 248 — Hops, 249 — Peas, 
250 — Tobaooo, 251 — > Potatoes, 252 — Tomips, 258 — Beets, &C., 258 ~ 
Sugars, 254 — Flax and hemp, 255 — Lumber ; Timber fonnd only in narrow 
■trips on the rirer ; Ridges afford aspen ; The Winipeg ; Fnel neoessary ; 
Settlers anxious to find ooal, 256 -* live stock, sheep diminishing ; loss of 
animals during the winter, 257. 

Agricultwal ImpUmenit, 258 — Red Rirer carts, 258 •» The prairies offw Acui- 
ties for rearing stock ; No market for bee^ mutton, tallow, hides* Aoi ; 
Reason for the neglect of stock raising ; Habits of the Half Breeds ; The 
introduction of Europeans required •— Opinion of many at Red RItct S 
Red River will l)eoome a great graaing country when the for trade relinquiabei 
its uifluenee. 


CHAPTER in. 

JUUgitm 4md JSdu e aHom. «— Religions demonstratioiis in Red River ; Families and 
ohopches, 260 -*- Statistics and enumeratioQ of schools, 261 — Statistics and 
enumeration of churches, congregatioos, minifters» stipends and means of 
support, 262. 

One Church of England, two Presbyterian, three Roman Catholic, 262 — St 
John's Church, St Andrew's Church, the Parsonage House, St Andrew's 
Parochial school, *i68 ^ Tht Indian church, Indian school, 264 — The Rsr. 
Mr. Cowley; novel Indian night bell, 265 — Contrast between the christianised 
Indians and the heathens ; Dog feasts within a mile and a half of Chris* 
tian congregations, 266 -^ Peguis, 267 ^ Baptisms at the mission, 268 — 
Prairie Portage, 269 — Mixed congregation at Prairie Portage, how dothed, 
269 ^Congregations at Red River ; Indioations of wealth among the eon* 
gregstions, 270 ; The Presbyterian church and manse, 271 — The Roman 
Catholic church at St. Boniface ; sweet toned bells, 272 ^ Convent and 
garden, 278 — Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, 274 — Admiration 
fblt at the extent of the Home charities ; Nineteen clergymen of the Church 
of England sustabed in Rupert's Land by the Home Societies ; Uttle done by 
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the inhabitants for 'the rapport of clergy, Ao, ; Difficnltj of the question, 
ehnreh senriees condiicted in the English tongue ; Missionariev should be 
independent, 276 — Charges to missionaries for freight in 1864 and in 1866, 
276. 


CHAFFER IV. 

I^ade and Ocet^HKHant, — ^No distfaiot branch of trade exists in the setilemeot ; 
Grindstoiie imported, 276 — Windmills and watermills ; Articles of pottery 
imported, 277 — Qrowing trade between the settlement and St. Paul; 
Oararan met on the road to St. Paul, 277 — CaraTan of nine carts ; alcohol 
imported, whiskj imported, 278 — Cararan of six carts ; of sixteen carts; 
of thirty carts, 279 — Merchants import from England, 280 — Freights, 281 — 
Sir Qeorge Simpson on the employment of Indians by freighters in 1844, 282. 

Tenure of Zan<2.— Land sometimes sold, title in form of a lease ; conditions of 
sale ; Purchaser cannot sell or let land without the permission of the Com- 
pany, 288 — Many settlers do not possess a lease, 284 — No title to show , 
284 — Company's register; curious titles to farms, 286 — Squatters on Red 
Rirer; no payment for land contemplated, 286. 

Oeneue Jbble$, — No. 1, population ; No. 2, dwellings, lire stock, Ac. ; No. 8, Talne 
of dwellings; No. 4, Talue of implements, Ac.; No. 6, Census according to 
parishes ; No, 6, do do ; Na 7, Courts, offences, dm. 


CHAPTER V. 

m 

The ffalf Breed Huniera of Red iZtvfr.— Many of the Half Breeds fast subsiding 
to the condition of Indians, 287 — The summer hunt of the buffido, 288 ^- 
Improridence of the Half Breeds, 289 — Politeness of the French Half 
Breeds, 290 — Kind of aid required to ameliorate their condition, 291. 

The Bt^ah Hunter e in the Fietd—Th^ Rererend Mr. Belcourt*s description of the 
condition of some of the Half Breeds, 288 — The BuffiJo hunters, 289 — 
Their organisation, laws, and regulations, 2W — Power of the Half Breed 
Hunters ; their independence, 290 — What is the cause of their decline 291 — ^ 
No signs of improTcment Tisible, 292 — This decline obserred by the Half 
Breeds, 298 — Their condition no criterion of the fitness of the country to 
support a prosperous people, 294. 


CHAPTER YL 

The OUmate of the VaUey of Bed jRtvtfr.— Climate * exeessiTe ;* spring and autumn 
frosts rare; the melon and Indian com exoelleot recorders, 296 — Summer at 
Bed Riyer nearly AP warmer than at Toronto, 296 — Exploration of the 
richness of the prairies, 296 — Mean of spring and sunmier months nearly 
one degree higher at Red Riyer than at Toronto, 297 ^ Table of comparison 
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of the meteorology of Red IUtot with Toroato for correepoodiDg moDthiii 
298 — Nadoaal diyision of the eeaaons at Red River, 299 — CompariBoo 
betweeo the anoual mean at Red River and places in Earope, Qaebec and 
Red River, 801 — Summer temperatnres, 802 — Summer climate at Red 
River admirably fitted for agricultural pnrpoeea, 803 — Winter climate, cold 
intense, and of long duration, 804 — Salubrity of the dimate, 80S. 

Msieoralogieal JUgUtar. — ^Daily register, monthly means, annual mean, monthly 
fall of rain and snow; Progress of the seatooa. 


OHAPTEBVIL 

The approaches to the TaHey of Lake Wlnipeg — The route via St Paul, Crow 
Wing, and Pembina, 805-814 — Character of the country west of the Missia- 
sippi, and south of the Great ICissouri Bend, 816-828. 
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(Copy.) 

RED RIVER EXPEDITION. 

MBMOBAHDA OF INSTRUCTIOMB. 

1. The Expedition shoald be placed nnder the sole control 
and nianagement of Mr. Gladman, and Messrs. Dawson and 
Napier should be instructed that henceforth that gentleman 
must be considered as the channel through which they will re- 
ceive instructions, and make their report to the Goyernment. 

2. That Mr. Gladman should repair to the Settlement to take 
diarge of the party as early in the Spring as possible. 

3. That in accordance with Mr. Gladman's suggestions, Mr. 
Napier and his party fihoold be withdrawn without delay, and 
that they should be instructed to return to Toronto as soon as 
possible, coming back by way of Pembina and St. Paul's. It 
being, however, understood that Mr. Dawson may retain Mr. 
DeSalaberry, should he think it necessary to do so. 

4* Assuming thats the proposed route from Fort Oarry to the 
Lake of the Woods, by Lac Platte, has been sufficiently explored 
during the winter months by Mr. Dawson and his party, Mr* 
Dawson's first du^ in the Spring will be to explore the route 
between Rainy Lake and the Lac des Mille Lacs, following the 
line indicated on Mr. Dawson's map in the ** supposed course 
of the discharge of the Lac des Mille Lacs ; " should the route 
in question be found after exploration to be practicable and de» 
siiable, it will be Mr. Dawson's next task to endeavor to ascer- 
tain the best means of communication either by land or water 
from Lac des MiUe Lacs to Dog Lake. 

6. Should it be found, however, that the proposed communi- 
cation between Rainy Lake and the Lac des Mille Lacs is 
impracticable, Mr. Dawson will proceed at once to examine the 
" Old North West Route " between Lac La Croix and Lake 
Seiganagah, and will then endeavor to ascertain the best means 
of communicating between the last named Lake and Fort 
WiUiam. 
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6. When in possession of the result of Mr. Dawson's explora- 
tionsy above mdicated, between the two routes from Rainy Lake 
and Lake Superior, &c., the Gtovemment will be better enabled 
to decide between the two routes from Rainy Lake to Lake 
Superior, viz : that recommended by Mr. Dawson and laid down 
upon his map, and the '* Old North West Route.'' 

The foregoing suggestions are respectfully submitted by the 

undersigned. 

(Signed,) T. J. J. Lohakoer, 

Secretary, 

(Copy.) 

Secretary's Office, 

Toronto, 80th January, 185S; 

Sir, — ^Adverting to your letter of the 14th inst., I have the 
honour to transmit to you herewith for your guidance a copy of 
a memdrandum of instructions approved' by His EzcelletiCy the 
Governor General in Council, on the subject of the Red River 
Expedition under your charge. 

You will have the goodness to communicate to Mestfs. 
Dawson and Napier a copy of these instructions for the guidance 
of their future movements. 

Mr. C. DeSalaberry, who is about to return to the Expedition 
party, will take charge of any letters you may desire to send by 
him. 

I am directed to add that should you or Mr. Dawson, or the 
officer for the time being in charge of the Exploring party deem 
it desirable, upon further information, to make other explora- 
tions than those indicated in the instructions, he shall be at 
liberty to do so. 

I have, &c 
(Signed,) T. J« J, LoBAiraBR, 

BeereUuf* 

George Gletdman, Esq., 

Rossin House^ Toronto. 
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Post HopB) 

&th February, 1868. 

Sis,— -As it haa been determkied by the Honorable Execuftive 
Council, that I diouM repair to the Bed River Settlement to 
resume charge of the Expedition party there, as early in the 
spring as possible, I consider it necessaiy that prepars^tions of 
men, canoes, and other materials, should be made at Fort Wil- 
liam, so that no detention may take place wheu I shall arrive 
there. 

I therefore propose to send a messenger thither next week» 
with instructions to my asnstant, who is passing the winter at 
Point Mensott, near Fort WiUiam. 

I shall be happy to receive your instructions relative to Sir 
George Simpson's letter, and the receipt for £50^ which I had 
the honor to place in your hands. 

I have the honor, &c., 

(Signed,) Geo. GLAMAii. 

The Hon'ble T. J. J. Loranger, 

Provincial Secretary. 


(Copy.) 

Hudson's Bay House, 

Lachine, 26th January, 1858. 

Mr Dear Sir, — I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of 21st inst., covering a draft on the Molson Bank for the 
sum of ^3,289 20c. in payment of accounts against the Cana* 
dian Surveying party, employed at Red River, for supplies by 
the Hudson's Bay Company to the amount of f526 d2c., and 
by Mr. McDermot to the amount of $2,762 68c. I now hand 
receipts for both sums, that for Mr. McDermot^s account being 
in duplicate, in order that you may be enabled to transmit one 
to him at Red River. I shall be glad to receive payment of 
Mr. McDermot's second account as soon as the necessary 
vouchers may reach you. 

L 
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I am obliged by your offer to forward any letters I may have 
for Red River, by the hands of Mr. DeSaJaberry, but need not 
trouble you in that way, having sent my packet by mail a few 
days* ago. I, however^ enclose a letter to Mr. McDermot, ad- 
vising him of the partial payment of his account, which you will 
perhaps do me the favor to transmit to Red River. 

I hand herewith an order on chief factor William Mactavish, 
at Fort Garry, for the sum of £500 in the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's notes, to be applied to the service of the Canadian Sur- 
veying party at Red River. I am authorising the advance 
of funds as a matter of accommodation contrary to our usual 
routine, which is to require the deposit of the funds at this 
establishment before giving an order on Fort Garry. 

In order to guard against accident or difficulty hereafter, I 
should feel obliged by your obtaining for me an acknowledg- 
ment of this sum from some member of the Grovernment, so 
that when the funds are voted by Parliament, there may be no 
question as to their liability to repay the Company for this 
advance. 

Believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 
(Signed,) Geo. Simpson. 


Toronto, 2nd February, 1858. 

Received from the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company, by the 
hands of Sir George Simpson, an order on William McTavish, 
Esq., for the sum of five hundred pounds sterling, to be paid 
to my order, at the Red River Settlement, in the notes of the 
Company — said amount of five hundred pounds sterling to be 
repaid to the Company at their office at Lachine by the Gov« 
emment of Canada, out of the appropriation that shall be made 
by Parliament for account of the " Red River Expedition." 

(Signed,) Gborob Gladhak. 
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(Copy.) 

Secretary's Offiok, 

Toronto, 23rd February , 1868. 

Sir, — His Excellency tbe Govemor General has had before 
him ID Council your letter of the 5th inst., proposing to despatch 
a messenger to Fort William with instructions to your assistant 
respecting tbe preparations necessary with a view to your 
resuming charge of the Red River Expedition in the coming 
spring, and also reqaesting instructions relative to an order for 
£500 sterling, given to you by Sir Qeorge Simpson, payable at 
Fort Garry in notes of the Hudson's Bay Coii;pany, for the 
aeeoDunodation of the Exploring party. 

I have to acquaint you in reference thereto that His Excel- 
lency has been pleased to authorize you to send a messenger to 
Fort William as proposed, and also to allow yon to avail yourself 
for the purposes of the Expedition, of the sum of £500 sterling, 
placed at your disposal by Sir Greorge Simpson, giving that 
gentleman your receipt for the amount. 

I have, fcc, 
(Signed,) T. J. J. Loranoeb^ 


Bed RrVEK SETTLElfCNT, 

18th March, 1858. 

Sir, — ^I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated 80th January, Toronto, enclosing me an order 
signed Mr. McDermot, for the sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds currency, and also a copy of instructions from the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, directing me and my party to return to 
Toronto via Pembina and St. Paul's, with the least possible 
delay. 

In compliance with these instructions, I made preparations to 
leave this by dog sleds on the 10th inst ; owing, however, to 
the late heavy rains, and total disappearance of the snowy as 
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well as the unsafe condition of the rivers and Maskejrstnt^ 
veiled by the winter roote, has- been rendered impracticable for 
the remainder of the season.. 

I shall therefore be obliged to remain here until sneh time 
as the journey to Crow Wing is practicable with horses,, which 
I am told may be about the middle of Apnl, and every arrange^ 
ment has been made for staitiag as soon as the state of the 
roads will permit* 

I have, &o.y 
(Signed,) W, H. E. Nafi«. 
George Gladman, Esq«, 

Toronto. 


(Cqqr.) 

PoBT Hopfl» Canada West, 

24th March, 1858. 

SiB; — ^The question of opening a line of communication be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Red River, is assuming an aspect 
of so much greater importance than heretofore, that I trust you 
will excuse my presuming to offer a few more observations on 
the subject. 

From a careful consideration of the two routes, the one by 
the Kaministiquia and the other by the old north-west line by 
Pigeon River, mentioned in my report to the Hon. Provincial 
Secretary, of the drd November last, I am led to the conclusion 
that the latter must eventually be decided upon as the best, as 
it possesses the advantage of good navigable waters, less land 
carriage between the height of land and the Lake of the Woods, 
and safety in either boat or canoe ; in fact it is the best water 
communication that has hitherto been met with by myself or my 
Indian guides, during a long experience in various parts of the 
country. 

The difficulties either way are considerable certainly, bat not 
insuperable to Canadian energy and enterprise— on the con- 
vtrary, I feel confident that this undertaking can be speedily 
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aooomplished if proper measupes be taken, and t^e Tequisite 
means be applied to it The first difficulty to be encountered 
is the formation of a road from the Kaministiquia to the waters 
flowing towards Lake Winipeg and the Hudson Bay, the length 
of which would not exceed 60 miles. There would then be a 
water oommanication of about 240 miles, requiring some im- 
ppevement, although the land carriage or *** portaging ^ is less 
than three miles ; and lastly there would be a land road of from 
90 to 100 miles, to be made from the Lake of the Woods to Fort 
Grarry, the present capital of Red River. 

This last road is so desirable to the inhabitants of Red River, 
that we may safely rely upon their assistance in its formation. 
They perceive the advantage it would be to them if they had 
only 100 miles of cartage distance to the Lake of the Woods, 
instead of 700 miles to St. PauPe, in the transport of their sup- 
plies ; besides the earlier period of the year at which their 
supplies would reach the settlement. The 60 miles of road re- 
quiring to be made at the eastern terminus of the line being 
within Canadian limits, accessible with facility from Lake Supe- 
rior, and therefore within the reach of our home population, 
would be constructed before the expiration of the Hudson^s Bay 
Company's lease, in 1859. 

My own observations of the north-west shores of Lake Supe- 
rior, lead me to think that the entrance of the Fort William or 
Kaministiquia River, presents the most favorable point from 
which to commence this great link in the chain of our Canadian 
internal communication. It is accessible in steamers and other 
lake going vessels, by which any amount of materials and sup- 
plies may be forwarded as found requisite. There are, how- 
ever, very few inhabitants settled on the banks of that river, 
and looking upon that station as the key to the whole of the 
British north-west possessions, I feel that I cannot too strongly 
urge upon the Canadian Gk>vernment its immediate occupation. 
This may be effected without any great outlay, or cumbrous 
machinery; that is to say, by simply employing a surveyor 
under Government authority, to lay out one or more townships 
and inviting settlers. During the past four months I have had 
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numerous applications from mechanics and others to join any 
party that may be sent to those countries next summer ; and I 
have no doubt whatever, if the system of free grants to actual 
settlers were adopted, a numerous population would soon be 
located there. 

In the report of the canoe route by Professor Hind, recently 
published, it is stated that the arable lands in the valley of the 
Kaministiquia at the Lake Superior terminus (of the line of 
northern communication) is about 20,000 acres, that is to say, 
between Fort William and the Kakabeka Falls. Thus we have 
ample space, and I think it will be obvious to you that a large 
settlement may be made at Fort William, which cannot fail to 
be attended with many important advantages to Canada, not 
only as regards the line of communication which we are now 
seeking to establish, but also as it will affect Canadian com* 
merce with that vast territory of the north, in years to come. 

The lands through which, in the course of our operations, the 
exploring party has had to pass, being Indian property, the 
necessity of making some arrangements with the tribes to which 
they belong becomes immediately apparent, and the Govern* 
ment will, no doubt take this into consideration, in order that 
measures.may be devised to prevent difficulties and collisions. 
I have the honor respectfully to remain. 

Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 

(Signed,) Georgs 6lai>iiah. 

To the Honble. 

The President of the Council. 
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(Copy.) 

Toronto, 26th March, 1858. . 

Sir, — ^Permit me again to offer a few remarks, relative to th^ 
correspondence between the British Colonial Office and Mr. 
Shepherd, on the affairs of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

In Mr. Shepherd's letter to Mr. Labouchere, of 2 Ist January, 
1858, he observes, " it is, however, right to notice, that the 
^^ territories mentioned as those that may probably be first de- 
^^ sired by the Government of Canada, namely, the Saskatche- 
^' wan and Red River districts, are not only valuable to the 
^ Hudson's Bay Company as stations for carrying on the fur 
"trade, but that they are also of peculiar value to the Company 
*' as being the only source from which the Company's annuail 
" stock of provisions is drawn, particularly the staple article of 
" Pemican, a regular supply of which is absolutely necessary 
" to enable the officers of the Company to transport their goods 
" to the numerous inland and distant stations, and to feed and 
" maintain the people, both Europeans and Indians, stationed 
^' thereat. It is proper therefore that I should draw your atten- 
^ tion to the fact, that the ultimate loss of those districts would 
" most probably involve the Hudson's Bay Company in very 
" serious difficulties, and cause a great increase of expense in 
" conducting the Trade." 

The object of Mr. Shepherd, in the foregoing statement, ap- 
pears to be to induce a belief that the Company would sustain 
an immediate pecuniary loss, by the occupation of the Red 
River and the Saskatchewan districts as a portion of Canada, 
and under its jurisdiction, and that by reason of the Company 
being deprived of the power to trade or buy Pemican from the 
hunters, they would be placed in circumstances of difficulty 
and expense. 

It need scarcely be observed that the object of immigrants 
into that country, from Europe, Canada, or other places, being 
settlement and the cultivation of the soil, their farming opera- 
tions could not materially interfere for some years to come with 
the providing of the staple article of *^ Pemican " by the Hud- 
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son's Bay Company, upon which so mach stress is laid by Mr. 
Shepherd. If my understanding of the question is oonect, the 
desire of Canada is, the extinction of the monopoly, or exclu- 
sive rights of the Company, in every portion of lemtoiy under 
Canadian rule, «Rd the admission of the people of Canada to 
cany on business operations at Red River, the Saskatchewan, 
or any other portion of British North America, as finaely and 
as unrestrainedly as they may do in Toronto or Montieal. It 
is not I presume the desire of Canada to exclude or prevent 
the Hudson's Bay Company from carrying on their commercial 
transactions at the Bed River or the SaskatcbewiA, as freely 
as they now do at Lachine. Equal rights as Britbh subjects 
and merchants is all that is contended for by Canada, and as 
Canada does not seek to deprive the Company of any of their 
establishments or possessions in the Saskatchewan or Red River 
districts, there is no good reason for supposing that the Com- 
pany will in any way be debarred from providing as mnch 
Pemican as they may think necessary for eanrying on their tnde 
as heretofore. It is evident many yeairs must elapse befeie the 
cultivable prairie lands will become so occupied by setders as 
to interfere materially with the trading of provisions from the 
hunters at Saskatchewan, and when that time anrivea, domes- 
ticated animals will take the place of the bufialo. 

The question of pecuniary compensation, can, as I conceive, 
have reference only to the right of soil which the Company 
claim to possess under their charter or by purchase from the 
Earl of Selkirk. 

The license of exclusive trade with the Indians by the Com- 
pany being limited to a certain time only, and those territories 
being reserved to be formed into Coiouies by Her Majesty^s 
Government whenever it may be considered proper to do so, I 
apprehend the rights of the Company will cease as soon as the 
present lease expires, and other government than that of the 
Company is established. 

Another remark made by Mr. Shepherd is this : — **The Com- 
" pany assume that the Government (Canadian) will be respon- 
^^ sible for the preservation of peace, and the maintenance of 
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^ law and order in all the lemioiy ceded to tbem, and that 
-^^ they will prevent lawless and dicrtionest adventarers fnom in- 
*^ fringing, from thence, the rights of the Company over the 
^ remainiBg porticns of their territory.'^ 

In liiese obiervations, the HadisKin's Bay Company assnme 
to treat for liie cession of certain territories. As a Trading 
Company of British Meiohaats, they assume that the Canadian 
Government will maintain law and order in the territories 
ceded to them by the Company, vfiach territories yet, in point of 
fact, belong to the natives. It may be well here to consider 
what the present government of the Red River and the Sas- 
katchewan districts really is. So far as the uninitiated know 
of the matter it is generally nnderstood to be this : A Governor 
and a Conneil appointed by the Hudson^s Bay Company and 
holding their meetings at the Company^s Forts in the Red 
River Settlement, form the entire executive administration. 
The Governor being also the only legal functionary in the set- 
tlement, the Company^s legal adviser, the Judge, the Directors 
of the Company (in London) and their representative, the 
Governor of Rupert's Land (residing fur the most part at La- 
chine) make all the appointments. Hence it devolves chiefly 
on ** the Governor and Council of Assioniboia," as it is in Hud- 
son's Bay form expressed, to preserve the peace, and to main- 
tain law and order in those districts. Can that government, 
appointed although they be by the Company, and with all the 
influence of the Company to rapport them, can they prevent 
adventurers (I will not call them ^ lawless and dishonest," for 
they are chiefly natives seeking to earn an honest livelihood 
in their own land) from infringing* upon the assumed rights of 
the Company over the other portions of what they are pleased 
to call Rq port's Land ? They cannot, and it would be clearly 
an impossibility for any (Government established by Canada to 
prevent natives of that country, or in fact any others who might 
choose to do so, from trading in that extensive territory, wher- 
ever they might find it most advantageous to do so. Nor can 
I suppose that a Canadian Government would for one moment 
under any^circumstanoes entertain such an idea* 
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As is well known, the Hudson's Bay Company have for years 
past held leases from Government of the King's Posts and 
Seigniories in Lower Canada. Have they been able to pre- 
vent intrusion on the Queen's domain and infringements of the 
rights given by these leases ? No ! certainly not, and what 
has been their remedy ? Recourse by civil action to the Courts 
of Canada whenever they were disposed to try the question. 
And so it will and must be in the districts of Red River, when 
other laws than those of the Hudson's Bay Company shall 
have been there established. 

Whatever the form of government that may be decided upon, 
the preservation of peace and the maintenance of law and order 
will of course be its legitimate objects. There need, however, 
be no apprehension of any disturbance of the peace, except from 
the officers or servants of the Company who may take upon 
themselves to determine (as in the case of Mr. Bannatyne) what 
is an infringement of the Company's rights, or an intrusion on 
the Company's undefined boundary line, according to their own 
ideas. It is, therefore, in my humble opinion, much to be desired, 
even for the sake of peace and good order, that the whole trade 
should be free and open to all British subjects. 

That it would be requisite, in such case, to place the trade 
under certain restrictions and enactments (as to th^ introduction 
of ardent spirits, for instance) is clear, but that all in the terri- 
tory, from the Rocky Mountains to the Hudson's Bay, whether 
servants of the Hudson's Bay Company or not, whether at Red 
River or on the shores of Hudson's Bay, should be amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the Red River Government, is equally clear, 
and a measure of necessity and good policy. 

As regards the governing of these territories from or by Ca- 
nada, the difficulties do not appear greater than they are at the 
present moment, under the rule of the Company. The gentle- 
man who fills the office of Governor of Assiniboia is a lawyer 
from Montreal, and it will have been observed by my previous 
remarks, that the whole machinery of his government consists 
of a Council acting under instructions from Lachine or from 
London. If the Company can govern these districts in a mode 
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80 nmple, there is no question but that the Canadian Govern- 
ment can devise one equally as simple, or one more efficacious 
and more satis&ctory to the mass of the people, especially when 
the line of intercommunication between Lake Superior and the 

Red River will be less difficult than it now is. If the lands on 

« 

the borders of Lake Superior, on the Rainy River, and on Red 
River, were surveyed and laid out in Townships for settlement, 
under the authority of the Qovernment, and gradual occupation 
promoted by the opening out of a practicable road, the appoint* 
ment of magistrates, and the establishing of a municipal code 
similar to that of Canada, conferring on the inhabitants the 
rights of election in their several municipalities, would be all that 
the state of the country would require for several years to come, 

I am confident I speak the sentiments of the Red River 
people when I say their chief desires are, a voice in their own 
government, and freedom to trade in the best markets within 
their reach. 

I venture to offer these few remarks, suggested by the local 

knowledge and experience acquired in the several positions in 

which I have been placed, and submitting them to your favorable 

construction as to the motives by which I am actuated. 

I have the honor, &c., 

(Signed,) Gborge Gladman. 

To the Honourable 

The President of the Council. 


(Copy.) 

Toronto, 9th April, 1858. 

Sir,— *I have the honor to inform you that, in compliance with 
your instructions to make immediate arrangements for proceed- 
ing to Red River at the opening of the navigation, to convey 
supplies, men, and canoes to Mr. Dawson, and to continue the 
exploration of the country west of Red River, I have engaged 
the services of Mr. James A. Dickenson, C. £., as surveyor, 
and Mr. John Fleming as his assistant. 
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In a former oommunieation I referred to Mr. Dickenson'e 
fltandiiig as an Engineer and Surveyor, and enumerated Ae 
references which he is ready at any time to snbmit. It will, 
perhaps, be sufficient here to mention that Mr. Dickenson is an 
Engineer of ten years standing, a Graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and that he accompanied the exploring expedition of 
1857 to Red River, in the capacity of Chief Assistant to Mr. 
Napier, winaiug by his industry, talent, courage, and eminent 
trustworthiness, the esteem and confidence of all members (rf* 
the expedition. 

Of Mr. John Fleming's excellent capabilities and industry I 
have already spoken in my Report, dated 7th February, and 
yesterday Mr. Fleming completed the series of sketches, fifty 
in number, alluded to in that report, thus closing his connection 
with the expeditbn of 1857, and assuming the ofiice of assistant 
to Mr. Dickenson in the one now in process of organization, 
under such stipulations as will prove most advantageous to its 
general int^ests. 

Mr. Glad man iaibrms me that the oanoes he brought with 
him to Sault St Marie, on his return from Red River, are not 
in a condition to make the journey from Fort William io Fort 
Garry. It will therefore be advisable to secure two good north 
or three bastard canoes, before Iea;^ing for Lake Superior, as it 
would not be judicious to rely upon the probability of obtaining 
canoes from the Hudson's Bay Company's stores at Fort 
William. 

In order, however, to ensure the good will of the gentlemen 

in charge of the posts, I beg leave to suggest that a letter should 

be written for me to take to Sir George Simpson or Mr. Finlay- 

son, at Lachine, requesting either of those gentlemen to favour 

me with a document addressed to the gentlemen in charge of 

the posts I may visit, containing instructions to offer every 

fiEU^ility in the prosecution of the exploration. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) Hbitrt Y. Hnrn. 

The Hon. T. J. J. Loranger, 

Provincial Secretary. 
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IQopj.) 

Sbgrxtaby's Offick, 

Toronto, 14th April, 1858. 

SiR,^ am comnobnded by Bis Excellency the Governor 
Genera], to state to you for the information of the Honorable 
Hadtfon^s Bay Company, that it is the intention of the Canadian 
Government to send another expedition this year, into the 
oountiy in the neighbourhood of the Red River Settlement, for 
the purposes of exploration. 

2. The expedition will be divided into two parties, of which 
one will be under the direction of Professor Hind, and the 
other nnder that of Mr. Dawson. Both of these gentlemen 
served with the expedition last year, and the latter is still at 
Red River. 

8. The operations of Mr. Dawson and his party, probably 
about twenty men, will be eoofined pretty much to the same 
gnmnd as last year, namely, the route from Fort William ta 
Fort Garry ; while the operations of Professor Hind and his 
staff, will extend to the country west of Red River and 
Lake Winipeg, and below the Rivers Assiniboine and Saskat- 
ebawan, as far west as ^' Sooth Branch House." 

4. His Excellency desires to bespeak through you for the 
expedition this year, the same courteous assistance for the 
oflScers and servants of the Company on the line of the proposed 
expedition, which was so readily proffered last year, and which 
was (His Excellency is informed) so fteely extended to all the 
members of the expedition. 

5. This letter will be delivered to you by Pr<^es8or Hind, 
who is about to repair to Montreal on business connected with 
the expedition. 

6. Professor Hind would be glad to be favored by you with 
a general letter, addressed to the officer in charge of the Com*^ 
pany's posts, on the route about to be visited by him, request- 
ing them to promote, as fieir as in their power, the general objects 
of the expedition under his charge. His Excellency desires 
me to state that be trusts it will be in your power to gratify 
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Mr. Hind's wishes in this matter, as he doubts not it wonld 
very materially advance the object of the expedition. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) T. J. J. Lorangbr, 

Sir George Simpson, 

Governor Hudson's Bay Company, 
Hudson's Bay House, 

Lachine, Montreal. 


(Copy.) 

Hudson's Bat House, 

Lachine, 23rd April, 1858. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge your communication, 
dated 14th instant, informing me by command of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General, of the intention of the Canadian 
Government to send another expedition this year to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Red River Settlement, for the purposes of ex- 
ploration, and requesting for the expedition the same assistance 
from the Hudson's Bay Company, as was rendered to its mem- 
bers last season. 

In reply, I beg to state that your letter was delivered to me in 
person by Professor Hind, to whom I intimated verbally, that it 
afforded the Hudson's Bay Company, at all times, great pleasure 
to render good o£Bces to the Government of Canada, and that 
such assistance as could be given at the Company's posts to the 
expedition under his command, would be freely rendered. 

I have already furnished Professor Hind with the letters of in- 
introduction to the Hudson's Bay Company's officers, which you 
apply for, and given him the necessary authority to obtain 
canoes, and other supplies at Sault St. Marie and Fort William. 
The usual equipment of tent and other camp appointments for bis 
use while travelling in the interior, has been provided from the 
Company's store. 
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Begging you will assure His Excellency the Govepnop General 

that the Hudson's Bay Goinpany will forward the objects of the 

exploring expedition with the same cordiality with which they 

are ever anxious to co-operate with the Government of this 

Province, 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) G. Simpson. 

The Honorable T. J. J. Loranger, 

Provincial Secretary, 

Toronto. 


(Copy.) 

decretart's Office, 

Toronto, 27th April, 1858. 

Sib, — I have had the honour to receive, and lay before His 

Excellency the Governor General, your letter of the 23rd instant, 

in reply to mine of the I4th instant, and am directed by His 

Excellency to thank you for your acts of courtesy to Mr. Hind, 

and for the promises of the co-operation of the Hudson's Bay 

Company, in pomoting the object of the expedition, during the 

present year, to the neighbourhood of the Red River Settlement. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) T. J. J* Loranqer. 

Sir George Simpson, 

Governor Hudson's Bay Co., 

Hudson's Bay House, 

Lachine, Montreal. 
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(Copy.) 

Sccbstaby's Office, 

Toronto, Uih April, 1858. 

Sir, — ^la my conversation with you last week I intimated 
to you that His Excellency the Grovemor General in Council 
deemed it advisable, with a view to reduce as much as possible 
the expenditure of the Red River Exploration party for the cur- 
rent year, to dispense with your services as general conductor 
of the expedition. 

2. I have now to notify you, formally* that your official 
connexion with the expedition will terminate on the S2nd inst. 

8. His Excellency has further been pleased to dispense with 

the services of all those individuals connected with the exploring 

party who were under your more immediate control, and whom 

Mr. Dawson may not require, and specially direct to remain 
with him. 

4. You will lose no time in notifying these gentlemen 
accordingly. 

5. I have farther to inform you that Professor Rind, who is 
about in a few days to leave for Red River, has been directed 
to take possession of the oanoes and other articles, as well as 
any provisions belonging to the Government, either at Colling- 
wood or Sault St. Marie. You will therefore give any direc- 
tions that may be necessary for the transfer of the ttings above 
mentioned to Mr. Hind. 

6. You will also furnish me with a complete inventory of any 
other Government property connected with the expedition, 
showing where and in whose custody it is. 

7. It is of course desirable that all accounts connected with 
the expedition, while under your management, should be closed 
cmd audited as speedily as possible. 

I have the honor to be, sir» 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) T. J. J. Loranger. 

George Gladman^ Esq., 

Port Hope. 
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(Copy.) 


Secretary's Office, 

Toronto, 14th April, 1858. 

Sir, — ^DuriDg the last week I communicated to yon, ver* 
baUy, instnictions in reference to the proposed expedition to the 
neighborhood of the Red River daring the present year. 

8. It has been acceded, as you axe aware, with a view to 
keep down as much as possible the expense of the expenditure 
this year, to dispense with the services of Mr. Gladman as its 
general manager. 

3. The exploration party this year will consist of two divi- 
sions, one to be placed under your direction and control, and 
the other under the direction of Mr. Dawson. 

4. His Excellency in Council has been pleased to place under 
your charge the Topographical and Geological portion of the 
exploration, respecting which full instructions will be given in 
another letter, while Mr. Dawson will continue to perform the 
same duties as last year, viz., those of Surveyor, &c. 

5. The estimate of the probable expenditure of the expedi- 
tion, submitted by you on the 6th inst., wets laid before His 
Excellency in Council, and has been approved of by them, and 
I have accordingly now to direct you to be guided as much as 
possible by that estimate in engaging your assistants, hiring 
your men, as well as in the other necessary expenditures of the 
expedition. 

6. It is hardly necessary to say that His Excellency relies 
upon your exercising a due economy in all matters connected 
with the expedition. 

7. As soon as you have completed your contemplated party, 
you will furnish me with a schedule, giving the names of all 
the persons composing it, and stating their rates of pay, and the 
dates from which their pay is to commence. Such a schedule 
will be necessary to supply the Auditor with the means of 
auditing your accounts. 

M 
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8« Having organized your party, you will lose no time in 
repairing with them to Red River, taking with you the supplies 
(referred to in the estimate) required for Mr. Dawson. 

9. Qn your way to the Red River, you will take possession of 
the canoeSy provisions, and other articles belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, either at Collingwood or Sault St. Marie. These, 
with the men intended for Mr. Dawson^ yon will deliver over to 
that gentleman when you meet him, either at Red River or on 
his way back. 

10. You are to consider all the articles and materials of any 
description belonging to the Canadian Government, connected 
with the late expedition, as available for the purposes of the 
present expedition* and you and Mr. Dawson may therefore 
divide them between you in whatever way you may think most 
advantageous. Such articles, if any, as may not be required 
by either of you, should be left in the custody of some trust- 
worthy person to await the orders of the Government. 

11. As soon as you shall have put Mr. Dawson in possession 
of the men and canoes intended for him, each of you will be 
held separately responsible for the expenses of his own party. 
You will therefore be careful to keep an accurate account of 
your expenditure. 

12. The Auditor General of Public Accounts will give you 
any information you may require as to the most convenient 
mode of making out and furnishing your accounts, ftc. 
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Estimate of tbe cost of the Red River Expedition, for the 
year 1868« 


M£.I)awbon. MB.Hna>. 


1. Two North Omoes with 12 CMighnftwaga Indians, and 2 Franeb 
Canadians, at f 1 per day— half the expense to be dharged to 
each Expedition, as it serves the oljeot of both equally, for a 
period or 2 months 

12 men for 6 mouths fbr B£r. Dawson 

Provisions for Mr. Dawson 

Provisions for Mr. Hind 

Instruments for Mr. Hind- 
Levels, Chains, Thermometors, Compasses, fcc 

Photo^n4}hic apparatus complete. 

Water-proof boxes 

Statloneiy 

Bledioine Chest 

Presents for Indians at the Lake of the Woods— half to be ohavged 

to each party — 

Presents, oonristing of Tea, Tobacco, Hooks, fl^ 

Salaries— Mr. Dawson, at 96 per diem— 7 months. 

*• —Mr. Hind, do. do. — « do. 

S u rvsyor to Mr. Hind's paitr, at |4 per diem— 8 months. 

Assistant to Surveyor, at £20 per month— 8 months 

Fhotosrapher to Mr. Hind's party 

First Assistant to Mr. IHwson 

2udandSrd do. do 

Uetnrning expenses of Mr. Dawson's party from Superior City to 

Toronto, oy Steamer and Rail 

Further expenses of Mr. Hind's party in exploring the region 

about Manitobah, and in transacting business at Bed Biver :— 

7 Horses 

8 Carts, with hire of men, (8 men) 

Feed for entire party, at 80 cents per dsy, for 00 days 

Betam by Winter route via Uke of the Woods and Fort William 
Camp equipage. Ammunition, &o 

Deduct sale of 7 Horses at a loss of 20 percent.... 

Total Expense of Mr. Dawson's party, for 1858, after leaving Bed 
Biver 

Total expense of Mr. Hind's pwty, going to B^ Riverf Exploring 
and returning 

Total combined Expenses 


Betuminff. 

Gtoing. 

420 

00 

420 

00 

2160 

00 



760 

00 





• 760 

00 



260 

00 



200 

00 



80 

00 



80 

00 



20 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

1260 

00 





1440 

00 



960 

00 



640 

00 



640 

00 

060 

00 



6S0 

00 



400 

00 





420 

00 



864 

00 



824 

00 



700 

00 



40O 

00 

7668 

00 



886 

00 

7822 

00 

6640 

00 





7822 

00 

118,962, 01 

• £8401 cy. 


Expense of the Exploration of tbe Assiniboine and Souris 
Rivers for Tertiary Coal, and of Lake Manitobab for salt, and 
of tbe country between Lake Winipeg and Lake Manitobab, 
and tbe country between Winnipagoose Lake and tbe Assiniboine, 
and Westerly to the Saskatchewan, as far as tbe season will 
permit, between Lake Winipeg and Lake Manitobab, in excess 
of tbe expense of sending supplies to Mr. Dawson, $1872, — 
say ^000 or £600 currency. 

(Signed) H. Y. Hind. 

N.B. — Estimate referred to in paragraph 6 of Provincial 
Secretary's letter to Mr. Hind, dated 14th April, 1858. 
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SCHEDULE (A.) 


List of persons employed in the Canadian Red River Elxpedi- 
tion for 1858» and ihe Salaries or Wages of each, in con- 
formity with an estimate dated April 6tb, 1858. 


Date of 

Eogagement. 

April Utb. 

<i u 

<i 

u 

<i 

(( 

April 

It 

26th. 
u 

," 

u 

M 

<l 

fc 

u 

« 

« 

(• 

(4 

U 

(« 

i( 

(1 

u 

C( 

« 

u 

t* 

u 

a 

u 

M 

«( 


Heoiy T. Hiod, Geologist (In diarge.), 
James A. Dickenson, Surveyor , 


John Fleming. Assistant Surveyor. 
Joho Hime, Photographer , 


nrniAMs. 

1. Charles S. Kanasali, Guide 

2. Martin Takatsttsiensere, Bowman. 

8. Louis Tekaseiaseir, Steersman.., 

4. Ignaa Tekarustionte 

6. Sx. Tiorateken 

6. Lasare Anerateriku • . 

7. Mathias Shatckareukes 

5. Thomas Orit6, Steersman 

9. Louis AlJoksisaks 

10. Thomas Shakaohetstha 

11. Mathias Aseurathor 

12. ^gosLU Taserarew 

18. Thomas Tekarenhoute 

14. Pierre Arontuakema 


Salary, 

per diem. 

$6 00 

4 00 

per month. 

£20 

20 


$80 00 

27 60 

27 60 

22 60 

22 60 

22 60 

22 60 

27 60 

22 60 

22 60 

22 60 

22 60 

22 60 

22 60 


(Signed,) 


H. Y. Hind. 


N. B. — Schedule furnished by Mr. Hind, as called for in para- 
graph 7 of Provincial Secretary's letter, dated 14lh April, 1858. 

IS. On your return from Montreal I shall be prepared to give 
you your instructions in reference to the localities in which 
your explorations are to be condacted, and as to the objects to 
which your attention is to be more especially directed. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) T. J, J. Lobahgsb, 

To H. Y. Hind, Esq., 

Toronto. 
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Sbcretart's Office, 
Toronto, I6th April, 1858. 

Sir, — I have the honor to inform yoa that His Excellency 
the Governor General has recently had tinder his consideration 
in Council, the subject of the organization for the present year 
of the Exploring Expedition in the neighborhood of the Red 
River Settlement. 

2. His Excellency in Council has decided, with a view to 
keep down as much as possible the expense of the expedition 
this year, to dispense with the services of Mr. Gladman as its 
general manager. 

3. The Exploration party will consist of two distinct divi- 
sions, of which one division will be placed under your direction 
and control, and the other under the direction, &c., of Professor 
Hind. 

4. Professor Hind is now engaged in making the necessary 
preparations for his departure for the Red River, and will 
probably set out from this in about ten days. 

6. Professor Hind has been instructed to take with him the 
men (14), canoes, and other supplies, which you require for 
^he prosecution of your explorations, and to hand them over to 
you when you meet. 

6. You are to consider all the articles and materials of every 
description belonging to the Canadian Government connected 
with the expedition as available for the purposes of the expe- 
dition this year, and you and Professor Hind may therefore 
divide them between you in whatever way you may think most 
advantageous. Such articles, if any, as may not be required 
by either of you should be left in the custody of some trust- 
worthy person to await the orders of the Government. 

7. As soon as Professor Hind shall have handed over to you 
the men and canoes, &c., intended for you, each of you will be 
held separately responsible for the expenses of his own party. 

8. It would facilitate the auditing of the accounts of the ex- 
pedition for the future, if you would furnish me with a com- 
plete list of your party as soon as you receive the men to be 
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furnished you by Professor Hind, with their several rates of 
pay, and other details. 

9. I am to add that should you consider it advisable, you are 
at liberty to detain with you any of the individuals on either 
Mr. Gladman^s or Mr. Napier's staff. 

10. All your reports should in future be made direct to the 
Grovemment through this office. 

11. The instructions as to your future movements will be 
embodied in a separate communication. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) T. J. J. Loranger, 

8e9retafy. 

S. J. Dawson, Esq., 

Surveyor, Canadian Red River Expedition, 

Red River Settlement. 


(Copy.) 

Secretary's Office, 
Toronto, 16th April, 1858. 

Sir, — Adverting to the last paragraph in my letter to you this 
day, I have the honor to inform you that it is not thought 
necessary to make any alteration in the instructions for your 
future operations contained in the Order iu Council of the 29th 
January last, and which have been communicated to you by 
Mr. Gladman. 

2. You will therefore consider those instructions, so far as your 
explorations, &c., are concerned, still in force. 

S. I am to add, however, that if time allows it, you will endea- 
vor to survey the road between Gun Flint Lake and Pointe de 
Meuron, and when returning from the north-west corner of the 
Lake of the Woods, and passing through Rainy Lake, make oc« 
casional traverses, when practicable, with a view to ascertain 
the extent of arable land in that locality. 
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4^ I am further to state that His ExceHency, having every 
confidence in your judfi^ment, dees not think it right to trammel 
your movements by detailed instructions, and that you are 
therefore at liberty to make any other explorations in addition 
to those particularly mentioned in the instructions already con- 
veyed to you, should you, upon the information obtained in the 
locality, deem it desirable you should do so. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Signed, T. J. J. Loranobr, 

S. J. Dawson, Esq., 

Surveyor in command of the 

Red River ExpeditioD, Red River Settlement. 


(Copy.) 

Port Hope, 

15th April, 1858. 

Sir, — ^I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, this 
morning, of your letter of yesterday's date, conveying to me 
formally the intimation that His Excellency the Governor 
Gteneral in Council deemed it advisable, with a view to reduce 
as much as possible the expenditure of the Red River ezplora- 
tiou party for the current year, to dispense with my services 
as general conductor of the expedition, and that my oflScial 
connection with the expedition will terminate on the 2Snd 
instant. % 

Also, that His Excellency has further been pleased to dis- 
pense with the services of all those individuals connected with 
the exploring party, who were under my more immediate 
control. 

An opportunity being presented by a steamer going from 
Detroit to Superior City, and acting on your conversation with 
me oa the ^2ih instant ^ I immediately wrote to my son and 
assistant (Henry Gladman), now at Fort William, directii^ 


him to cease all^operations on his part in coniiectioii with the 
explorations he was instracted to make between the Kamiaiii- 
tiqnia and Pigeon rivers, and to return to Toronto. 

He is the only officer of the exploring party who can be said 
to have been under my immediate control. 

By the memorandum of instructions which you were pleased 
to hand me on the 30th January, Mr. Dawson was directed to 
report, through me, to the Government, on the proceedings of 
the expedition, in his department as surveyor. 

I beg to acquaint you that I have not received any repOTt 
whatever from Mr. Dawson, therefore have no knowledge of 
his present position. His assistants, nominated and appointed 
by the Government at the outset of the expedition, continue 
under his control^ as far as I know. 

On the ISth instant I placed in the hands of Professor Hind 
the receipt given by Mr. Spalding for the two canoes and the 
paddles left by me at the Sault St. Marie, in October last, with 
an order for their delivery to him. 

My son is further directed to take an inventory of all stores 
belonging to the Qovernment, and to transfer to Mr. Hind 
whatever he may require. 

On the ] 3th instant (in conformity with your personal in- 
structions) I handed to the Auditor General all the accounts of 
the expedition, amongst those documents will be found lists of 
the instruments, &c., furnished to Professor Hind, Mr. Dawson^ 
and Mr. Napier, in whose custody they always have been. 

Having left my son alone at Fort William, with natives only 
to assist and guide him in his explorations through the country, 
•eithout money and with an exceedingly scanty stock of provi- 
sionsy he must have been under the necessity of borrowing 
supplies from the Hudson's Bay Company, or from the French 
reside n til, both for his own subsistence and the payment of the 
natives employed. These supplies will of course have to be 
repaid. The quantity of supplies I have ordered to be sent 
forward to Superior City will amount to about £70 only ; I 
would therefore beg to suggest that Mr. Hind should by no 
means depend upon obtaining any portion of those supplies, 
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bat provide hiiaself entirdy fifom ToTotnto or from Detroit, as 
may be found most convenient. 

I have the honor to remain, sir, 

Yonr obedient humble servant, 
(Signed,) Geobob Gladman. 


(Copy.) Sbcrstart's Office, 

Toronto, 27tb April, 1858. 

Sir, — I have the honor to communicate to you the instruc- 
tions ]Mromised in the last paragraph of my letter to you of the 
14th instant, for your guidance in connection with the branch 
of the expedition to the west of Red River, which has been 
committed to your charge. 

2. The instructions contained in that letter will suffice for 
your guidance up to the time of your arrival at the Red River 
settlement, and the present instructions therefore have reference 
merely to your operations after haviag left that settlement. 

8. The region of country to which your explorations are to 
be then directed is that lying to the west of Lake Winipeg 
and Red River, and embraced (or nearly so) between the 
rivers Saskatchewan and Assiniboine, as far west as '^ South 
Branch House," on the former river, which latter place will 
be the most westerly point of your exploration. 

4. It will be your endeavor to procure all the information in 
your power respecting the geology, natural history, topography 
and meteorology of the region above indicated. 

5. As to the general character of the geological portion of 
yonr labors, it is unnecessary to add anything to the instruc- 
tions communicated to you last year, and which, so far as this 
point is concerned, will serve tor your guidance for the present 
season. 

6. There are, however, two matters to which I am to request 
yon to direct your particular attention, namely, the salt region 
in the neighborhood of Lake Manitoba, adverted to in yonr 
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report for last year, and the deposit of tertiary coal or lignite/ 
reported to exist in the yalley of Mouse River. 

7. It is most important that you shonld ascertain, by actual 
examination, as far as possible, the existence, extent and 
character of these deposits. 

8. In ascending or descending the different rivers you may 
have occasion to explore, it is advisable that yon should note 
with care, their breadth, depth, rate of cnnent, a&d the pro- 
bable quantity of water discharged by them at different points, 
and at different seasons of the year, their facilities for naviga- 
tion by boats or steamers, and whether they overflow their 
banks to any great extent at any season of the year. 

9. The general aspect of the whole regions should be caie- 
folly described* The character of the timber and soil observed, 
and the general fitness of the latter for agricnltnral purposes 
ascertained as far as may be from observation and inquiry. 

10. It is desirable that your meteorological observations 
should be made with the maximum and minimum thermo- 
meter, and with the wet and dry bulb. The temperature of 
the rivers, lakes and springs should also be recorded, and the 
rain fall observed. 

Any reliable information you can obtain as to the quantiQr 
of snow precipitated during the winter would also be of m- 
terest. 

11. Your topographical explorations should be made with 
reference to the construction of a map (as complete as possible) 
of the region explored, on a scale of two miles to one inch — 
and your operations should be conducted in view of a pos- 
sible extension, at some future time, of the exploration, so as 
to embrace the entire valley of Lake Winipeg and its feeders. 

12. With a view to illustrate the natural history of the 
country, you will avail yourself of such opportunities as may 
present themselves to collect any objects that may be useful 
for that purpose. 

IS. Any geological or natural history specimens which you 
may have collected during your explorations, may be lefl by 
you at Red River, on your return,- with the other property of 
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the Crovemment belonging to the expedition, to await the 
orders of the Government, with the other articles referred to 
in the tenth paragraph of my letter of the 14th inst. 

14. I am to add that His Excellency, having every confi- 
dence in yonr judgment and discretion, does not wish to 
trammel you with more detailed instructions, and that you are 
left at liberty to make any other exploration, in addition to 
those particularly named therein, should you, upon infonna* 
tion obtained in the locality, deem it desirable for the general 
purposes of the expedition. 

15. It is hardly necessary to state that you will be held 
responsible for the conduct, diligence, and fidelity of the party 
under your charge. 

16. With a view to distinguish your branch of the expedi- 
tion for the present year, it will be convenient to designate it 
as the *^ Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedi- 
tion;" by this title therefore you will describe it in your 
Report. 

I have the honor to be, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) T. J. J. Loranokb, 

8eerft0ry. 

Henry Y« Hind, Esq., 
Toronto. 


[Copy.] 

Toronto, 23rd April, 1858. 

So, — ^I respectfully ask permission to endeavour to make 
arrangements with Dr. McKay, the Editor-in-chief of the Illus- 
trated London News, and now in this city, to have published in 
the Illustrated London News, a series of sketches of the Forts 
belonging to the Hudson's Bay Company, of Indians and of 
scenery, either drawn by hand or taken by photograph, during 
the proposed exploration of the vallies of the Assiniboine and 
Saskatchewan, under my charge. 

1 would suggest that eac^ sketch or photograph should be 
accompanied by a brief description furniished by myself, and 
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in all instances sent to Toronto for yoqr inspection and appioyal 
before transmission to London. 

I would farther beg to suggest that it should be made if 
possible, a condition of the arrangement that stereotyped 
copies of all sketches or photographs taken during this explo* 
ration and published in the Illustrated London News, be sup- 
plied by the Proprietor of that journal for the purpose of 
illustrating my report and narrative of the progress of the 

expedition. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed,) H. Y. Hnrn. 

To the Honble. 

T. J. J. Loranger, 

Provincial Secretary. 


Sbcretart's Officb, 

Toronto, 27th April, 1858. 

Sib, — ^I have the honor to inform you that His Excellency 
the Governor Greneral has been pleased to approve of the ar- 
rangement which in your letter of the 23rd insU you state yon 
desire to be permitted to make with Mr. McKay, the Editor 
of the Illustrated News, relative to the publication in that 
journal, from time to time, of sketches to illustrate the scenery 
&c., of the country which you are about to explore this 
season. 

It is understood of course that no charge will be made for 
the publication of the sketches, &c., in the Illustrated News. 

His Excellency agrees with you in thinking that it would 
be very desirable to secure, if possible, from the proprietors of 
the News, stereotyped copies of any sketches furnished by yon 
and published by them, for the purpose of illustrating your 
report. 

I have, &c., 
^Signed,) T. J. J. Lorahokr, 


I 

J 
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PART I. 

THS CANOB ROUTE FROM FORT WILLIAM, LAKE SUPERIOR, TO THE 

MOUTH OF RED RIVER, LAKE WIN1PE6. 


CHAPTER I. 

Hie Saolt Ste. Marie Canal, 1 — Profile of the Route between the Ocean and Lake 
Superior, 2 — Canadian public works on this Route, 8 — Elevation of Lake 
Superior above the Ocean, 4 — Elevation 600 feet» 5, 6 — Nature of the 
Barrier opposing further progress, 7 — Superior City distant from the Missis- 
sippi only 46 miles, 8 — Route by Superior City important, 9 — Distance 
between dividing ridges, 10 — Route from Valley of Lake Superior to that 
of Rainy Lake in Canadian territory, 11 — Pigeon River Route, 18 — Hie 
Orand Portage, 14 — 2nd Portage to 12th Portage, 15, 18 — Belle Portage 
leads over the height of land, 18 — Advantages of the Pigeon Kiver Route, 
19 — CurrentjRiver, 20 — Character of the winter route of Indians to Great 
Bog Lake, 24 — A Road would save many miles of canoe route, 25 — 
Hdght of Dog Lake and length of Portage, 26 — Importance of Current 
River Route, 27 — The Neepigon Route, 28 — The Outlet^ 29 ^ The termi- 
nation in the Winipeg River, 80. 


Saolt Ste. Marie Canal completes the communication between the Ocean and 

Lake Superior. 

1. The completion of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal) (1) in May, 
1855, established an ttnintermpted water commanication for 
sea-going vessels between Lake Superior and the Ocean. 

Profile of the Route between the Ocean and Lake Superior. 

2. The heights and distances enumerated in the subjoined 
table, shew a profile of this route between Anticosti, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and Fort William, at the mouth of the Kam- 
inifltiquia River, Lake Superior, (2). 

(1.) The Sault Ste. Marie Canal is one mile and-an-eighth in length, 70 feet wide 
at bottom, and 100 at water-line, depth 12 feet. The average lift of the locks is 
IT feet 6 inches. 

(2.) See a Map of the Province of Canada, shewing the connection by steam 
nayigatioD of the region of the great lakes with Europe, by the route of the SI. 
Lawrence and the great hikes, prepared for the Canadian Commissioners of the 
Paria Sihibitloii by Thomas Eeefer, 0. K, Montreal, 1855. 
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NAMBS. 


Antioosti 

Quebec. 

Montreal 

Laohine Canal.... 
Beauhamois do.... 
Oomwall do.... 
Farren's Point do. 
Bapid Flat do. 


St. Iroquois Oanal. 
Galops do . 


l£73 


Lake Ontario... 
Welland Oanal. 


Lake Erie 

Detroit Biver.. 
Lake Bt. Clair.. 
Biver St. Clair. 


410 
600 
590 
614 

em 

678 
688 

699i 
714i 

766 
1016 

1041 
1280 


III 

III 


14 

14-58 

66'5-141'8 

142'6-185'6 

190'5-106 

IWS-aOT 

207-218 
218-226 

284 

234-664 

564 
664 


II 


Lake Huron 

BiTer Ste. Marie 

fiault Ste. Marie Canal. 


Lake Superior. 
Vort Williain.. 
Superior City.. 


1855 
1580 
1650 

1650 
1910 
2030 


5 
9 
7 
1 
2 

1 
2 




^1^ 


200 

too 

200 

200 


27 


678 
578-682'5 
582'6-600 

600 


150 


46 
46 
46 
46 


all 


44t 

88| 

48 

4 

12 

6 

8 


26i 


2 


650 


830 


76 


m 


Great Public Works of this commuDication altogether Canadian, with the 

ezceptioo of the Sault. Ste. Marie Oanal 

S. With the single exception of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 
all the great Public Works which have been contrived and 
executed for the purpose of reducing the obstacles to uninter- 
rupted navigation between the great lakes and the ocean, lie 
within Canadian territory, and are under the control of the 
Canadian Government. (I.) 

Elevation of Lake Superior abo^e the lerel of the Ooean, aooording to Bayfield, 
Messrs. Foster and Whitney, Sir Wm. Logan, and Sir J no. Riohardson. 

4. The elevation of Lake Superior above the ocean level 
has been variously estimated by different observers. Captain 
Bayfield considered it to be 627 feet above the level of the sea, 
which altitude is adopted by the narrators of Agassiz tour 
in that region ; and by Messrs Foster and Whitney, in their 

(1) The cost of the construction of these remarkable links in the chain of no* 
broken communication, which now penetrates a distance exceeding 2000 miles 
into the interior of the North American Continent, approaches 115,000,000, and 
the annual reyenue has risen from §181,000, in 1850, to 1357,898 in 1856. 
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lepoit on the geology of tlie Lake Superior Land District ; Sir 
William Logan, in his Greological Report for 1846-7, states 
that its surface is 597 feet above the ocean ; and in Professor 
Hall's Greology of the 4th District, N. Y., 596 feet is Its assigned 
elevation. Sir John Richardson assumed its level to be 641 
feet above the ocean. 

Mr. Eeefer finds the level to be 600 feet above the ocean. 

5. The altitude deduced in 1855 by Mr. Keefer, for the Map 
prepared for the Canadian Commissioners at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, with tlie advantages and information derived from the 
levels obtained in the construction of various railways and 
canals from the ocean to Lake Superior, establised a difference 
of only of S feet in excess of that obtained by Sir William Logan 
in 1847. 

6. The occasional fluctuations in the level of the waters of 
Lake Superior certainly exceed 3 feet, so that the elevation in 
the foregoing table of 600 feet, is probably a correct estimate of 
the mean height of the waters of this Kitchi-gum-mi, (2) or 
" Great Lake'' of the Ojibways above the ocean. 

Nature of the barriers opposixig further progress. 

7. The barrier which opposes further westward prepress by 
steam or boat navigation, follows the general direction of the 
north-western and western coast of Lake Superior. Near Fond 
du Lac, in the territory of the United States, the dividing ridge 
is distant from the St. Louis River about 18 miles, in a south- 
erly direction, and here the elevation of the ridge is 475 feet 
above the waters of the Lake. 

Superior City distant from the nayigable portion of the Mississippi, above Grow 

Wing, only 49 miles. 

8. Kettle river, flowing into the St . Croix, a tributary of the 
Mississippi, issues from a small lake not twenty miles from Lake 
Superior, and the distance of the navigable portion of the Mis- 
sissippi, adjoining Sandy Lake, is scarcely 45 miles. from 
Fond du Lac. The Mississippi is said to be navigable for 
steamers of light draught from Crow Wing to beyond this 

■■ .....i I .. ■ I I . II I — M^— ^^ 

(2) Spelt by LongfeUov Oitche-Qumee, Big Sea Water, (Hiawatha:) 
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point, and Crow Wing is ISO miles from St Patd by the tra- 
veiled road, and less than 120 miles in an air line from Superior 
City. 

The route hy Saperior City to Crow Wing, a lioe of fatore oommeieial 

importance. 

9. The construction of a plank road between Superior City 
and Crow Wing, is already in contemplation, and the route is 
even now occasionally travelled. This line of communication 
between the valley of the Missisisippi and the great lakes, will 
no doubt become of great commercial importance, to the region 
of the Upper Mississippi and its numerous tributaries ; and it 
is not improbable that its influence may extend to other water- 
sheds, viz : those of Rainy Lake, Red River, and the Saskat- 
chawan. 

Dtatance between diYlding ridges of Lake Superior and Rainy Lake. 

10. The dividing ridge between the Embanas River, a tribu- 
tary of the St. Louis River, and YermiUion River, which flows 
intothe valley of Rainy Lake, is about forty-eight miles in an 
air line from the north-west coast of Lake Superior. On the 
Pigeon River, which forms the boundary between the United 
States and Canada, the dividing ridge is only 28 miles in an 
air line from the north-west coast of the same great water 
level, but by the course of Pigeon River this height of land, or 
Ash-a-soi-si-ta-gon Lake, is more than double that distance. 

Routes from Valley of Lake Superior to that of Rainy Lake, in Canadian territoy. 

11. In Canadian territory there are several routes by which 
access is gained from the valley of Lake Superior to thai of 
Rainy Lake. The most southerly of these is the old North- 
west Company's frontier route by Pigeon River, already re- 
ferred to ; the second by the Kaminisliquia River, which 
forms the main subject of the first section of this Report. The 
third an Indian route by Current River to Great Dog Lake ; 
and the fourth an Indian route by the Neepigon to Winipeg 
Rivers. 

12. A brief notice of the Pigeon River route, with a glance 
at the Current River and Neepigon River routes, may not 
be out of place before proceeding to describe in detail the 
topography of the Kaministiquia route. 
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SKETCH OF THE PIGEON RIVER ROUTE, TO THE 
HEIGHT OF LAND SHEWN ON THE CHART. 

{See accompanying C^ri.) 

Pigeon River Boate. 
Gaflcades nameroas, Timber of the Countiy, Poplar, Spmoe and Birch. 

13. (1) Pigeon River debouches mto Lake Saperior abont 
150 miles in a north-easterly direction from Fond da Lac, or 
Superior City, in an air line, but little over 30 miles from Fort 
William, and 15 miles from the south-west comer of He Royale. 
The first falls occur 1^ miles from the mouth of the stream, and 
the river is here 75 feet broad, the perpendicular descent is 60 
feet. Below the Falls, the river runs through a deep gorge 
from 15 to 20 feet in width ; about one mile further up a small 
fall occurs, and a mile and a half beyond, a perpendicular fail 
of 19 feet is caused by a dyke of greenstone, bearing east and 
west. Above this fall is a rapid which extends^ 1 1 feet in forty 
yards ; it rushes between hills on either side of the river, three 
and four hundred feet in height. Between the mouth of 
Arrow River, and the Great Cascades, the river presents a suc- 
cession of rapids, and small falls, the country is rolling and 
covered with poplar spruce and birch. 

The Orand Portage 9 miles long. 

14. The Great Cascades are one mile below the West dnd 
of Grand Portage, once the site of " Fort Charlotte,'* for many 
years the most important post of the North West Fur Company : 
In the distance of 400 yards, the River falls 144 feet : Three 
quarters of a mile beyond the Great Cascades, several rapids 
ocenry and the river flows between Slate Hills, until the West 
end of the Grand Portage is gained : To avoid all these ob- 
structions, the Grand Portage of about 8^ miles is made from 
Grand Portage Bay, on Lake Superior, to this point of the river. 

2od, 8rd, and 4th portiges. 

16. Calling the Grand Portage the first portage on this route^ 
which it really becomes, if instead of ascending the river, trana- 
shipment is made directly from Grand Portage Bay on LsJca 
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Superior ; the second transhipment will be round tiiree perpen- 
dicular cascades, haTing, with the aceompanying tapicb, an 
aggregate fall of 55 feet : The third pof tage is 630 paces long : 
The fourth portage is 760 paee» lei^, and avoids a rapid. 

5tli, 6th, 7th, 8th and Qth portages. 

16* The fifth portage is 2^00 paces long, and terminates at 
the lower end of Lac du Coq, or Fowl Lake : The sixth 
portage is 550 paces long, and leads to Moose Lake: — ^At the 
upper end of Moose Lake a portage^ marked on Thompson's 
map as 2.24 miles or 4505 yards long, leads to Arrow River : — 
The seventh portage (Great Cherry Canying Place) is 1035 
paces long, and leads to Lower Lilly Lake : The niath portage 
Lesser Cherry Carrying Place) is SOO paoes long, and leads 
to Hill Lake, (Mountain Lake,) 7| miles long, and a quarter 
to one^half mile in width. 

lOtb, 11th, uid lath Port«g<B. 

17. The tenth portage is 64D paces loag^ and leads to Watab 
Lake: The eleventh p<»rtage is 3315 paces long, and termi- 
nates at Mud Lake, the source of Arrow River : About a 
mile from the east end of Mud Lake the portage begios^ which 
leads to a small Lake, tributary to Wisaoode river : This pitf- 
tage is about 1000 yards long : The stream, before entering the 
Lake, has a fall of 66 feet : The twelfth is 480 paces in length, 
and leads to Ashawinisitagon Lake. 

The 18th p<Mrta^ leads onrer the h^ht of Und. 

18. The thirteenth portage is 540 paces, and leads over tbe 
dividing ridge, between the tributaries of Lake Superior and 
those of HudsoB^s Bay, to the source of Rainy Lake River, 
passnng into and through Gun-flint Lake, and thence into Lake 
Seiganogab, with numerous caacades and picturesque fallai 

AdmntageB of the Pigeon Biver route : — OoKi|mriflon of diatanoOB. 

19. The Pigeon River route has the advantage of being much 
shorter than by the Kaministiqma, and on to the west side of 
the height of land it is said to possess facilitres for boat commu- 
nication, which are not enjojred by ihe route from Mille Lacs 
to Rainy Lake ; The lake and riv^B thi^ugh which it passes 
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barring 9 giceater body cmd depth of w«t^ : la fovmer times k 
.^8ed to be mii^ tvayelled by the v^agQurE} in tlu» service of 
the North We<it Compaiiy : Grfuid Portage Say is oaly 220 
nulee east of Rainy I^e, while Fort WiUiani$ Q9i th^ Kaminia- 
tiqaia, is 263 fronoL the same point. (1) 


A SKETCH OF CURRENT RIVER ROUTE TO THE 

GREAT DOG LAKE. 

Omreat Biver Falls in Thiiod«r Baj. 

20. About six miles in a nprth-east by east di^^tion firooi 
Fort William, on the Kaministiquia, the waters of CarpeDt 
River are seea to fall ovjer a precipitQUS tedge of black aguil- 
laceous Slate, within a few yards of their exit into Thi^nder 
Bay. 

.dAca^ter of ihe forests in ^e Vallej of CocreDt Eirer. 

21. A BuccessiiMi of rapids and c^c^es which in the aggre- 
gate, perhaps, exceed iO feet in height, occur within the space 
of half a mile from the mouth of the River, ai^d forests of 
canoe-birch, balsam, white and black spruce, tamarack and , 
cedar, with moui^tain ash and other small trees, fringe its rocky 
banks and occupy its shallow valley. 

Of ibe 8piU 

22. The soil is of small depths and reposes upon the slates, 
generally without the intervention of a sub-soil, but is covered, 
over large areas, with moss to the depth of one foot and more* 

Oomtry baok of Thnnder Bi^« 

28. Mr. Mclntyre, the gentleman in charge at Fort William, 
stated that the vegetation and oountry back of Thunder Bay, 
in the valley of this small river^ for a distance of about fifteen 

(1) For the foregoing brief notioe of the Route by Figeoo River, as far aB the 
httj^t of land, I am indebted to the Report of Dr. J. G. Norwood, which witt be 
found in extmto^ in a Report on a Geologioal Sorrej of Wiseonsin, Iowa, and 
Hinesota by Dr. D. D. Owen, JJB.G^ and to the Map eoDStmcted by Darid 
Thompson, Esq^^ in 1826, by order of the Commissioners, for the Boundary 
8nrrey« 
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milesy was similar to what we saw near its mouth : The moss 
which covers the thin coating of soil resting on the slates, in- 
creases in depth as we retire from the Lake, until it gives place 
to a better soil and timber of larger growth, within 12 to 16 
miles in an air line from the mouth of the stream. 

Current Rirer, the ipinter route of Indians to Great Dog Lake. 

24. The valley of this River forms the winter route of the 
Indians from Thunder Bay to Great Dog Lake, and while the 
Great Dog Portage, by the circuitous route of the Kaminis- 
tiquia, is not less than 43 miles from Fort William, Great Dog 
Lake is reached by the Valley of Current River, in an 18 or £0 
miles march from Thunder Bay. 

A Road from Pointe Meuron, on the Kaminietiquia Riyer to Dog Lake, iroold 

Baye many miles of a difficult canoe rontew 

25. In making their winter journey to Great Dog Lake, the 
Indians generally proceed, we were informed, from the Mission 
in the neighborhood of Fort William to the mouth of Current 
River, and ascend its open and unencumbered course, reaching 
Dog Lake in one day from Fort William : A cursory inspec- 
tion of the map will shew that the direct line of route from Fort 
William, or rather from Pointe Meuron, through the forest, if a 
track were cleared, would save several miles. (1) 

Height of Dog Lake and length of portages on the Canoe Bonte. 

26. The height of Great Dog Lake above Lake Superior is 
710 feet, and to reach it in canoes by the route of the Kaminis- 
tiquia involves portages, which in the aggregate amount to 
325 chains, or four miles in length, with an ascent nearly equal 
to the elevation of Great D(^ Lake, above Superior. 

Importance of Oarrent Biyer Boute. 

27. As a means of communication between Thunder Bay and 
Great Dog Lake, the Indian Trail up the Valley of Current 
River, appears to be of sufBcient importance to require this 

(1) In Oarrent Riyer speckled Trout are nameroni^ and itayalley abounds with 
red and black currants, raspberries, strawberries, and gooseberries, whereyer 
sufficient light and air for their growth obtains admittance, into the forest which 
ooyers the country. 
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specsial notice^ and a bird's-eye view of the country, from the 
summit of the Great Dog portage, showed no mountainous 
range between that point and Lake Superior, apparently equal 
in altitude to the great barrier of Dog Lake, which at the summit 
from where the sketch which accompanies this Report was 
taken, exceeds 850 feet above Lake Saperior ; it acquires addi- 
tional importance from the fact that a travelled Indian canoe 
route and winter road exists between Dog Lake and Thousand 
Lacs^ on the west side of the height of land. 


A SKETCH OP THE NEEPIGON(«) ROUTE TO WIN- 

IPEG RIVER. 

An Indian ronte not maoh trayelled or known. 

28. An Indian canoe route, respecting which little certain is 
known : — The Mission Indians on the Kaministiquia describe it 
as passing through a large number of Lakes, not figured on any 
Map to which I have had access, and communicating with 
Rainy Lake, by Mille Lacs, or with the Winipeg River, 
through numerous large Lakes, among which Lac Sal, near the 
height of land, is the most extensive. 

Outlet of Neepigon River. 

29. The Neepigon River has its outlet in Nespigon Bay, 
about sixty miles in a direction north-east from Fort William, 
but by the Canal route round the coast, a much longer distance. 

SO. The route from the Neepigon enters the Winipeg River, 
a short distance above Island Portage, by a large river, named 
English River, which is now used as a Canal route by the 
Hudson's Bay Company's servants, from Red River to Moose 
Factory, at the mouth of Moose River, on James' Bay, and for- 
merly at rare intervals to Lake Superior. 


1%) Ifeepigon— dirtj water— Nee-pi-gon. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE KAMIM IffTiaUIA BOUTK. THUNDSR BAY TO GREAT DOG I«AKB. 

Ttmtider Bay, 81 — Entrance to ttie Harbour, 8t — The Veloome Islaad, 88 — 
Channel of liie Birer, 84 ^ Banks of the Rirer, 85 ^ MiflBion of the Imna- 
cnlate OonoeptioD, 86 — MeKaj's Mountain, 87 ^ Maple on McKay's Moon- 
tain, 88 — llie Tillage at the Mission. 89 ^ Freezing and thawing of the 
River, 40 — Indian Com, 41 •— Limestone exists, 48 — Remains of extensire 
settlements, 44 — Vegetation, 46 — Rapid, 46 ^ The Grand Falls of Eaka- 
beka, 46 ^ Height of, 47, 48 — AUoTiai Valley, 49 -* Vegetation oi; 60 — 
Area of Cnltiyafale Laud in, 61 — limit of good Land, 62 — Falls and 
Rapids, 68 — Vegetation poor, 64 — Burnt Forrest, 66 — The G^roAt Dog 
Portage, 66 — View from, 66 -— Physical structure of the Great Dog Moun- 
tain, 67 — Much good land on the flanks of the Great Dog, 68 — Track of a 
Tornado, 69 -^ Bla<A Spruce Swamp, 69 — Labrador Tea Plant, 69 — Coal 
Wells in Moes^ 69 — Good Road on the Great Dog, 60 — Sectkm of Gmt 
Dog Portage^ 60. 


Thunder Bay, position and extent 

81. Thunder Bay, which receives the wfaters of the Kamini^- 
tiquiBy (1) forms k portion of the north-west expansion of Lake 
Superior. It is the most southerly of three lai^e and deep land- 
loclced bays, which characterise this part of the coast ; and it 
IB situated between the parallels 48^ 15' and 48^ 85' north 
latitude, and in longitude 89^, and 89^ west of Greenwich. 
Its greatest length in a north-easterly direction is 32 miles, and 
its breadth from Thunder Cape to the mouth of the Kamittis- 
tiquia, upon which Fort William is situated, about 14 miles. 

Entnoee to the Elarbor exceeds 180 feet in depth. 

S2. The main entrance to the Bay is between the impofidng 
headlands of Thunder Gape, 1850 feet above the Lake level 
and Pie Island, five miles, south-west of the Gape, with an alti- 
tude of 850 feet- The depth of water in this broad entrance 
exceeds 180 feet, and a measure of 60 feet to 120 feet is main- 
tained in many parts of the Bay. 

(1) Spelt Kamioistikwoya ; hj Sir Jno. Siehardson, ''the riyer that rona hf 
aboQt" 
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The Velttonte hAaadSt WaUr inside, ao il^et; WtiJbut on the Bar tmUb from Bf-r- 

5} feet 

3S. Immediatdy opposite, and east of the three mouths of the 
Kammiatiquia, the Weleome Islands are distant about two 
■ailea, and inside of these Islands from 60 to SO feet of water ia 
shown oa Bayfield's Chart* Within half a mile of the River's 
month ^ water ahoals rapidly, and the Bar has » varisdi>l6 
defpth cf three and a half to five £aet and a half water upon it ; 
but witain one thousand yards of the north, or main channel^ 
twelve b fourteen feet water is maintained. Land is forming 
fast near the mouths of the river, and large area3 in advaooe 
of the ircreasing delta, sustain a thick growth of rushes. 

Hein Obantel of Riyer; FoH WilHsm sitoated on it; Aepect of the eoontrj about 

the Fort 

34. At a distance of about half a mile from the exit of the 
«northim or main channel, Fort William is situated. Upon the 
left o* north bank, and opposite, is a large Island formed by the 
middh channel of the Eaministiquia, which branches off from 
the nain stream, about one and a half mile from the Bay. In 
the tme of the North West Company, this islsmd was denuded 
of tie trees it sustained* which consisted mainly of tamarack 
for liel and other purposes, and the greater portion is now 
eovtfed with second growth. A large area south of the Fort 
stiUremains destitute of wood, and forms the site of an Ojibway 
Yilage, besides aerviag as an ej&eeUent open pasture ground 
fora held of oows, belonging to the Hudson's Bay Company, 
ivilieh swim across the River every niorning, a distance of 400 
let, and return at aiu early hour in th^ afternoon to the fSajim 
yurd in "the victnity of the Fort. 

Baaln of Bi?er letvrvTIinber, Soil, 4ft. 

35. The banks of the river here are iow and flat, not exceed- 
mg ten Ibet in aicitude : in the rear of the Fort, tamarack of 
small but dense growth pfevaik : The s<h1 is a light sandy loam 
reposing on yellowish clay. 

MiMiaa ol the Inuxiaoulate Oonoeptioo.— Id4Uui JEteaerye embraces 

nkuch.goodlaDd, 

36L Two miles above the Fort, and in a direction iiearly 
south from it, the third or southsm ootlet sepafates from <tlie 
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main channel : The banks of the river continue to rise aboYe 
the level of its waters until they attain, at the Mission of the 
Immaculate Conception, an altitude of eighteen or twenty feet : 
Near the Mission, the Indian Reserve of about twenty-five 
square miles begins ; it embraces the best and largest aiea c( 
cultivable land in the- valley of the Kaministiquia, and much 
of it being situated on the flanks of McKay's mountain lange, 
portions possess many advantages which do not belong to the 
available tracts near the shores of Thunder Bay.* 

McKay's MocmtaiD. 

87. The general course of the river above the Mission for a 
distance of nine miles is towards the south-west, by very tor- 
tuous windings : Five miles from Fort William it ap3roaches 
the base of the elevated table land, to which McKays Moun- 
tain forms an imposing and abrupt termination. McKay's 
Mountain has an elevation of 1000 feet above the lake, md is ' 
the north-eastern boundary of an irregular but extende( pla- 
teau, whose south-eastern flank follows the trend of the ;oast 
as far as Pigeon River. 

Maple and other Hardwoods grown on the flanks of McKay's Mountain. — ^Tb ai^a 
oyer which good timber extends is very large, following the trap ranges^ 

Soil at the Mission. 

38. It is worthy of remark, that the flanks of McEiy's 
Mountain support a heavy growth of hardwood timber (ma>le, 
&c.), and from various sources I was informed that this heaily 
timbered land stretches far to the south-west, on the side aid 
borders of the table land. The rock formations which coa- 
prise the country between the Kaministlquia and Pigeon River, 
indicate the presence of a fertile soil on the flank of the irregu 
lar table land ; The trap with which the slates are associated 
giving rise upon disintegration to a soil of superior character. 
At the Mission, a light reddish loam constitutes the soil ; this 

I — 

* By Treaty condaded in I860, between the Hon. W. B. Robinson and Joseph 
Jeande Chat and his tribe, a Reservation to commence about two miles from Fort 
William on the right bank of the riyer Kaministiqnia, thence westerly six milei^ 
parallel to the ehores of the Lake ; thence northerly five miles; thenoe easterly to 
the right bank of the said river, so as not to interfere with any acquired right of 
the Hod. Hudson's Bay Company, 
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reposes to the depth of six feet upon a bluish grey oiay, which 
extends from the water's edge to ten feet lower. 

The Tillage of the Hiaaion yery thriying, and cooaiata of 80 to 85 houaea, 

well hoilt of wood. 

39« The Mission of the Immaculate Conception is under the 
charge of the Rev. Jean Pierre Chord, who iias resided on the 
banks of the Kaministiquia for nine years. From that gentle- 
man, who kindly afforded me every information respecting this 
valley in his power, 1 obtained numerous facts of interest in re- 
lation to its adaptation for settlement. At the Mission there are 
already congregated from thirty to thirty-five houses, substan- 
tially built of wood, and in their general arrangement and con- 
struction far superior to the log houses of Canadian pioneers in 
the forest. Many of them were surrounded with gardens, a few 
of which were in a good state of cultivation, and with some 
small fields fenced with post and rail. 

FreeziDg «Dd thawing of the riyer, 1 5th Noyember and lOih ApriL 

40. The average period of the river freezing, is from the third 
to the fifteenth of November, and it becomes free from ice be- 
tween the twentieth and twenty-third of April. The present 
year has proved an exception in many respects ; the ice did not 
pass out of the river until the thirteenth May, and on the first 
of August, the day of my visit, the waters of the river were 
higher than they had ever been known before at that at that 
season of the year. 

Lndiaii oom doea not ripen at the Misaion^butripena in flank of McKay'a Mountain. 

41. Indian com will not succeed in this settlement, early and 

late frosts cutting it off. Frost occurs here under the influence 

of the cold expanse of Lake Superior, until the end of June, and 

begins again towards the end of August. A few miles further 
up the river, west of McKay's Mountain, the late and early 
frosts are of rare occurrence, and it was stated that Indian corn 
would ripen on the flanks of McKay's Mountain. 

Four or five milea up the riyer many yegetablea succeed well, which will not grow 

near the lake. 

42. All kinds of small grain succeed well at the Mission, and 
the reason why they have not been more largely cultivated is 
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6witig to the Want erf* a tttiH for the purpose of oonverting them 
into flour or med» Neer the lake, nt Fort WiHUm for iiietuioe» 
oats do not always ripen ; the oeld air from the lake, whose 
surface fifty milea from land, showed a temperature on the close 
of the hottest month of the year, of 39^ S', is sufficient to pre- 
vent many kiAds of vegetables from acquiring maturity, which 
succeed admirably four or five miles up the river. 

Limestone eziBts in the neighborboocL-^Rains of a kiln seen. 

4S. Fragments of limestone have been procured in the iiei^* 
bourhood, but the locality could not be pointed out by any of 
its inhabitants. The ruins of a lime kiln, used by the North 
West Company, have been discovered, and it is very probable 
that the limestone was obtained from the crystalline layers, the 
existence of which has been established over wide areas in 
Thunder Bay, by Sir William Logan, and are noticed by him 
as being of a ** reddish white color, and very compact, some of 
which would yield good material for burning.'* These beds of 
impure limestone are mentioned by Mr. Murray (Geological 
Survey, Canada, for 1846-7) as occurring in the lower portions 
of the formation occupying this valley (!)• 

Remains of extensive settlements not nnoommoD. 

44. It is worthy of notice that substantial records of far more 
extensive settlements than now exist, and a higher degree of 
civilization and improvement are found at or near the various 
Posts along this route, and particularly at Fort William, 
which date from the time of the North-West Company : tnany 
of these lie only in the recollection of the voyageurs. There 
is reason to believe that much valuable knowledge respecting 
the resouTceB of particular localities has been forgottea, or is 
hidden in the men(K)ries of those who may have neither inte- 
rest or opportunity to make it known. For an account of the 
progress of the seasons at Fort William, see Appendix (1). 

OUaj banks of the RiTer, yegetation rich wd loxuriant 

First Rapids. 

45. Opposite McKay's Mountain the clay banks of the liver 
were about fifteen feet high, and continued to rise on one 

(1) Geological Sarrej of Canada — 1846-7: Page 15. 


side or the other tintil they attained an elevation of nearly sixty 
fMt, oAfta bdwtover retiring firom the present bed of the river, 
aiii giving place to an allnvial teirace, some eight or ten feet 
in altitade, and clothed with the richest profusion of grasses 
and twining flowering plants. The current begins to be rapid 
about nine miles from Fort William soon after passing Point de 
Menron the l^lt^ of d fort leMablished by^ Lord Selkirk, and 
continues so, in the ascending course of the stream, to the 
foot of the fiYdt demi-p<)it£ige, called the ^^Det^faarges des 
Paieddi^uk,'' ^bere a rock exposure creates the Uapids which 
occasion the poitnge. The fall here i« 5 feet 1 inch, in a 
distance of ^4 feet. The distance of this portage froto the 
lake, by the Wibding^ 6f th6 river, is about 2^^ miles, and the 
total ri^ probably reaches Sd feet. 

The Grand Falls of Eakabeka. 

46. The current continued rapid np to the foot of tbe Grand 
Falls, and high rock exposures cotnmence on the precipitous 
three miles banks below them. These gradually assume the 
form of mural cliffs, capt with drift increasing in altitude until 
they attain at the foot of the Gr^nd Falk, the height of about 
160 feet on the left bank, while on the opposite side of the river 
the mountain portage path winds rouild the steep of a bold 
projecting escarpment, 91 feet in altitude, and nearly half a 
mile from the falls. 

fiMght of Uie anoKl FalU 

47. At our camp, seven ttiiles below the Grknd or E'a-ka- 
beka falls as they are termed, the level of the river was esti- 
mated to be 40 feet a^bove Lake Superior, and the iBDOt of the 
falls sixteen feet higher, ^he Grand Falls themselves were 
found by levelling, to have an altitude of 119.05 feet, and in- 
volved a portage of 62 chains or | of a mile. TTley are distant 
from the mouth of the rivet by its wuidings about SO miles, 
and in an air line seventeen miles. 
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Altitude of the Graod FaUa by difierent obeerven. 

48. As the altitude of these falls has attracted the attention 

of several observers, the different results obtained may not be 

without interest: 

Feet 
Altitude ascertained by levelling, (Mr. Dawson, 

August, 1867) 119.05 

Capt (now CoU) Le&oy, barometrical measure- 
ment 115,00 

Mr. Murray, of the Canadian Geological Survey. 119.00 

Major Delafield 125.00 

Sir John Richardson, barometrical measurement 127.00 

Lieuts. Scott and Derry (1) 130.00 

Summit of Falls above Lake Superior : 1 19.05+56,20=176.25. 

Breadth of the Alluvial Yalley of the Kamioistiqnia. 

49. The alluvial valley of the river from about three miles 
below the Mountain Portage to Fort William varies in breadth 
bem a few hundred yards to one mile ; the breadth occupied 
by land of a quality which might fit it for agricultural pur- 
poses, extends to near the summit of the flank of a low table 
land, which marks the true limit of the river valley, and the 
average breadth of this may be double that of the strictly 
alluvial portion. 

Vegetation of the Valley. 

50. The low table land is thinly wooded with small pine, 
and the soil is.poor and dry ; the alluvial valley sustains elm, 
aspen, balsam, poplar, ash, butternut, and a very luxuriant pro- 
fusion of grasses, vetches, and climbing plants ; among which 
the wild hop, honeysuckle and convolvulus, are the most con- 
spicuous. The rear portion of the valley, with an admixture of 
the trees just named, contains birch, balsam, white and black 
spruce, and some heavy aspens. The underbrush embraces 
hazelnut, cherries of two varieties, &c. 


(1) See page 861 of the New York Edition of Sir Jna Riehardsoa's Aretio 
Bearehiog Expedition. 
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Areft of enltitable Uud in Hie Ta!l«7 of tlie Kaminuitiqtiia exceeds 20,000 acrefli 

not indnding the flfuiira of MoEay*B Mountain. 

51. OccasionaUy the flanks of the low Table land approach 
the rivery oontract the valley, and give an unfavorable aspect to 
the country. This occurs near the Decharges des Parresseux, 
and at most of the heavier rapids. The area, available for agri- 
cultural purposes below the Grand Falls, probably exceeds 
twenty thousand acres ; but if the flanks of McKay's Mountain 
be included in the estimate, a large addition may with propriety 
be assumed. 

The Grand Falls mark the limit of available country for agrlcnltnral purposes in 

the Yalley of this River. 

52. The Grand Falls mark the limit of a tract of country dif- 
fering in many important physical aspects from the valley of the 
river lower down. From black argillaceous slates we pass to a 
region in which granite, gneiss, and chlorita schist prevail, and 
where the vegetation is often scanty and poor. 

Falls and Bapids with their desoentsi. 

53. The course of the River is almost due north to Little 
Dog Lake, and its flow much broken by falls and rapids, which 
occasion in a distance of nineteen miles, six portages and five 
discharges : The Falls have respectively an altitude of 6.59 
feet: £cart6 Portage (Nicolet Portage^ 12.62 feet; Portage 
de L'lsle, (third above Ka-ka-be-ka) 6.90 feet ; Recousi Portage, 
(fourth above Ea-ka-be-ka) 26 feet ; (Couteau Portage) 3 feet ; 
(Portage des Martres) and 14.94 feet (Little Dog Portage.) 

Vegetation poor, 

I 

50. In the forests which lined the banks at the different dis- 
charges, the canoe birch was frequently seen eighteen inches in 
diameter : The under brush consisted chiefly of hazel nut ; 
wherever the gneissoid and syenite rock prevailed, the valley of 
the River was much contracted, the timber light, and the soil 
shallow and full of boulders or detached masses of rock : The 
volume of water in the river appeared to be very small, consid- 
ering its unusual height at this season of the year : — An approx- 
imate measurement at one of the rapids gave a breadth of 
seventy with an average depth of two feet ' 
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Bamt Fomtr^IiQZQriaiit V^^ttJAon on tht Gr^ Jhg KoiptMn. 

55. Extensive areas covered with bornt forest trees, consist- 
ing chiefly of pine, occur in the valley of the River, as lar as 
Little Dog Late, wfaen the formidable barrier of tbe Great D(^ 
MouDtain, sustaining a heavy growA of timber, comes into 
view : Occasionally aspens of large dimensions may be seen 
from the canoe, but it is not until the plateau of the Great Dog 
Mountain 13 attained that they acquire a diameter reaching 
eighteen or twenty-four inches, five feet from the ground : Trees 
of this species, and of the above dimensions, are found in 
abundance on the elevated barrier which separates the region 
of Great Dog Lake from the valley of the Kaminisitiquia, 347.81 
feet below. 

The Great Dog Portage eleTation aboye Liitle Dog Lake-^Yiew from the 

Ghreat DogMoimttta. 

66. The Great Dog Portage (1) rioes 490 feet above the level 
of the Little Dog Lake, and at the greatest elevation of the 
ridge cannot be less than 500 feet over the same Lake : The 
difference between the levels of Little and Great Dog Lakes is 
847.81 feet, and the lengtfi of the portage between them one mile 
and fifty-three chains : The view from the summit of the Great 
Dog (m<»re than 700 feet above Lake Superior) is very striking : 
Little Dog Lake lies at our feet, an unbroken forest of pines 
dotted with groves of aqpen and birch, and in the swamp po^ 
tions with tamarack, atr^cdies in all directions, from east to west, 
being bounded in tbe view by the distant undulattng outline of 
the wooded hills, which limit die valley of the Kaministiquia :— 
A portion of the abrupt escarpment of the elevated table land 
in the neighborhood of McKay's Mountain, was distinctly 
. visible. 

Physical etnicture of the Qreat Deg Moontaftn. 

57. The base of the Greet Dog Mouataia eonsii^ts of a gneis- 
soid rock supporting pumerons boulders and fri^gmento <i^ tbe 
same material : A level plateau of clay then oewm for aboat 
a quarter of a mile, firom which rises, at a very acute angle aod 

(1.) See SecUoQ Ko. 1, 
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to an altitude of 288 feet above Little Dog Lalie, an immense 
bank or ridge of stratified sand, holding Bmall water worn peb- 
bles : The bank of sard continues to the summit of the portage 
or 185 feet above the clay plateau : The portage path does 
not pass over the highest part of the sand ridge : East of the 
path it is probable that its summit is 500 feet, as before stated, 
above the Little Dog Lake. 

Hach good Umd on the flanks of the Great Dog Mountain, 

58. In an endeavor to reach the head of Little Dog River, 
before it begins to make in its short course of ( 1) about four or 
five miles, a descent of 347 feet, I found that much of the soil on 
the flanks of the Great Dog Mountain, was far superior to the 
average quality in the valley of the Kaminisitiquia : It consisted 
of a clay loam, with a gravelly subsoil, containing numerous 
pebbles and water worn fragments of rock ; this was particu- 
larly noticed on the flanks and surface of the lower plateau* 
(See section of Great Dog Mountain.) 

Track of a Tornado.— Black Spruce Swamp. — Cool Wells in the mom of the Black 

Spruce Swamp. 

59. The upturned roots of trees in the tradk of a tc^nado, 
which must have occurred here some years since, afibrded an 
excellent opportunity of examining the soil and subsoil of the 
lowest plateaUy Bxtd the flank of the upper one : The upturned 
roots of large aspens, birch and pine, showed everywhere a 
gravelly loam containing pebbles from one to six inches in 
diameter : On approaching the source of Little Dog River a 
black spruce swamp was found to occupy an extensive area, but 
little above the level of the river. The clay soil in this swamp 
was covered to the depth of two feet with moss, which was 
again largely overgrown with the Labrador tea plant : Small 
holes in the moss, filled with clear, cool water, afibrded a 
striking contrast to the heated water of the rivers and lakes ; 
the temperature of these shallow wells did not exceed 42^, 

(1) Little Dog RiTer is a continnation of the Kaminieitiqma, but in accordance 
with the Indian cnatom it is named from the Lake into which it flowa. 
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while the water of Great Dog Lake, tested a few hours after- 
wards, (half-past 5, P. M.,) was 69**, a difference of 27*". 

A good Road could be constnicted io the flanks of the Great Dog Mountain, and 
the one hundred and forty-three feet of ascent — Section of Dog Portage. 

60. The Great Sand Bank declines in steppes towards the 
River, and by turning its flank, an excellent level road on the 
side of the first plateau could be constructed, with a length not 
exceeding twice that of the present portage path, which rises 
over 140 feet above the lake to which it leads : The following 
section, kindly furnished me by Mr. Napier« will exhibit the 
relation of the several plateaux to one another, and to Great 
Dog Lake. 


NO. 1- SECTION OP GREAT DOG LAKE. 


Height in 
Feet. 

Distance 

in Feet. 

o 

o 

19AM 

1000 

216.00 

1460 

261.74 

1660 

288.78 

2660 

468.19 

8800 

472.00 

6920 

400.00 

6180 

474.00 

7400 

885.00 

6680 

848.00 

8712 


LITTLB DOG LAKE. 


BeRinniDg of Ut Plftteftu. 

Termination of do. 

Beginning of 2nd do. 

End of 3ud Plateau, and oommenoement of Sand Bank. 

Oommencement of Srd Plateau. 

End of 8rd Plateau. 

Summit of level and oommenoement of 4t1i Plateau. 

End of 4th Plateau, and oommenoement of descent to edge of CtiSL 

End of descent. 

Bottom of Cliff, and level of Great Dog Lake. 
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OHAPTSR m. 

GREAT DOG LAKB TO THE HEIGHT OF LAND. 

A.rea of Great Dog Like, 61 — Vegetation, 61 -« Depth of water in Great Dog 
Lake, 62 — Dietanoe from Fort William, 68 -— Former extension of, 68 *^ 
Great Dog Lake an old centre of communicatiou and is connected with MUle 
Laos, 64 — Many other routes probably exists, 65 — • Professor Keating 
speaks of these routes 88 years ago, 66 — YaUey of Dog Hirer, 67 -— Banks 
alluTial, 67, 70 — Ancient Forest, 71 — Action of ice, 72 — Labrador Tea, 
78 — Dam at mouth of Little Dog Biver» 78 — Climate, 74 — Action of ice, 
74 — Prairie River, 75 — Sources of Dog River, 76 — Height of. Land 
Barrier, 77 — Prairie Portage, 78 — Height of Land Lake, 78 — Vegeta- 
tion of Prairie Portage, 79 — Height and Distances, 80, 81 — Temperature 
of Lakes and Biyers, 82. 


Area of Dog Lake about 200 square miles. 

61. The area of Great Dog Lake, according to Mr, Murray, (1) 
whose opportunities of examining it were considerably greater 
than those of the members of the Exploring Expedition^ probably 
exceeds 200 square miles ; and, according to that gentleman, the 
country surrounding it is hilly, and covered with Forests in which 
white spruce prevails, interspersed with groves of aspens, and 
occasionally dotted with the Weymouth (white) and Banksean 
(red) pines; white and yellow birch are abundant, and some 
of them of large dimensions. The lake is bounded by bold 
primary rocks, and studded with innumerable islands. 

Depth of water in Great Dog Lake yery great 

62. The traverse of the canoe route, from the head of the 
Great Dog Portage to the mouth of Dog River, is about 11 miles 
in length, and the lake is seen to stretch far to the north of the 
last named point ; the canoe route follows closely the direction 
of its longest diameter, which is nearly due north and south ; the 
depth of water, as ascertained by occasional soundings along the 
line of traverse, is very considerable. In one instance, 72 feet 
was recorded about 200 yards from a low rocky shore, and 

(1) Report of Progress for the year 1846-7. 
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another sounding showed 90 feet half a mile from land ; both of 
these soundings are marked on the Map which accompanies ibis 
Report. 

Distanee of Great Dqg Lake from Fort William, 18 miles, in an air lineu 

Former esaeosdon of Dog Lake Tisible. 

63. The position of this lake in relation to Thunder Bay, is 
interesting^ as it forms the termination of a long land traverse 
from Current River, which is used bj the Indians during the 
winter season; its distance in an air line from Fort William, is 
about nineteen miles ; whereas, by the windings of the iLaminis- 
tiquia, it is 55^ miles ; the former extension of Dog Lake in a 
westerly direction up the valley of the river of the same name for 
14 or 15 miles, is probably shown by numerous sand ridges 
which cross the valley of Dog River nearly at right angles to its 
course, as well as by the probable former extension of a portion 
of the Great Sand Ridge Barrier, which has been described as 
occurring at the Great Dog Portage, across the valley of the 
Little Dog River. 

Great Dog Lake an old centre of communieation for tlie Indume. 

Is connected with Mille Lacs. 

64. Great Dog Lake appears to be a certain centre of commu* 
i^iication to which some degree of speculative interest may be 
. attached ; our guides pointed out the direction from one of the 
.great westerly bays, throt^h which a communication with 

Thousand Lakes, on the other side of the water shed« No 
' doubt the route through this communication passes through ex- 
tendve marshes, yet, if it avoids the objectionable ascent of 
Prairie River and Portage, it may be worthy of attention. Thoa- 
aand Lakes, or Mille Lacs, as it is more commonly called, is 

. f eet above Lake Superior, consequently above Dog Lake. 

' This route an old route. — ^If any others probably eodst. 

' 65/ Thia route has long been known to the voyageurs and to 

' the hidians. about Fort William, and the same may be remarked 

t of many other routes of which the Indian guides speak, aiu} 

attempt. to. sdescribe. Thirty-three years ago it was an old 

^< path/^ ^^^•^■■■^7 ^^® ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ centuries to the Indians of 
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thii region. No doabt that water ctommonioalions sttperKN^ to 
those now travelled aoay yet be found, bat it seems clear that 
until the water shed of Rainy hike is reached, no oommiinicar 
tioa holding up sufficieiit irater to form a boat route existSy or 
can be made without extensive and repeated dams* 

Profesflor Keating speaks of this mute 88 jeara aga 
66. Professor Keating, so far back as 18S3, relates diat his 
party wei^ shown an arm of the Lake which extends to the 
south-west, and which they were informed connects Oreat 
Dog Lake by an uninterrupted water communication with the 
Thousand Lakes. The route is shorter than that by Prairie 
Portage, but much filled with rapids. The same authority 
says that there is a communication between the Kaministiquia 
and Thousand Lakes passing more to the south than that from 
Dog Lake. (1) 

Tallej of Dog Riyer flooded in spring, extending Dog Lake many miles in a 

westeriy dIrectioD. 

67* So sluggish is the flow of water in Dog Raver that a rise 
of 10 feet in the level of the lake would push back its waters 
to a distance of 35 miles up the tortuous course of that stream, 
and the voyageurs relate that in the spring of the year they 
are acenstomed to paddle their canoes over the tops of the 
willows which fringe its banks below the first rapids, fourteen 
miles in an air line from the mouth of the river ; the greatei 
portion of the intervening valley being thea mider water. 

Banks of the River allurial — Depth small, 28 feet; rises in spring 10-15 feet a* 

the upper end of its valley. 

68. The banks of Dog River are altogether allavial, fo^ 
some distance up the valley, with the occasional exception ol 
the abrupt sand-dijOEs noticed, which come upon the river and 
seem to form the termination of ridges, which traverse the 
vaUey at nearly right angles to the course of the stream. Re 
cent water marks showed a rise of five feet within three mile 
of the mouth of the river, and the shores of the lake itse! 

(1) Narratiye of an Expedition to the source of the St Feter^s Biver, A«., A 
hj Wm.H.Eflalii« A. 118^ I82i. 
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indicated a recent water level about four feet abore its pieflent 
Jieighty (Aagost 8th.) Higher up ihe stream^ a recent rise of 
six feet waa indicated. The banks showed alder bnshesy 
willow, dogwood, and tamarack ; its average breadth is about 
60 feet in ordinary seasons ; its general depth at this period of 
the year cannot be above two or three feet, as we were in- 
formed by our steersman, that he has often known canoes to 
be constantly impeded by shallows and drift islands, at times 
when the level was probably foar feet lower than during the 
present extraordinary season. 

Pog BiTer eoDoects with the Neepigon, and the Neepigon with BDg^eb RiTer.'- 

Wioipeg River — (see paragraph.) 

69. The average height of the bank rises from four feet, a 
short distance from the mouth of the river, to ten feet, fourteen 
miles further up. At nearly every turn, newly formed oval 
and elongated banks of sand protruded and showed a general 
elevation of five feet above the present level. Low hills of 
granite begin to narrow the valley , after passing a small stream 
coming from the north, and said to lead to a communication 
with the Neepigon. 

The Valle J of Dog River. 

70. From the snmmit of a low granite hill, perhaps 200 feet 
above the river bed, the surrounding country was distinctly 
mapped out at our feet. The valley of the river appeared to 
have a breadth of a mile at our point of view, widening oat 
in the direction of Dog Lake, and contracting towards the 
height of land between low ranges of granite hills, which did 
not seem anywhere to exceed 200 — 280 feet in altitude. 

Remains of an aneieat foreet seen. 

71. Some of the hills consisted of bare rock, others were 
covered with a young forest growth, which seemed to consist 
chiefly of the Banksean pine and aspen. In the distance the 
tops of a few hills showed clumps of red pine standing erect and 
tall above the surrounding forest. They may be the remnants 
of an ancient growth, which probably once covered a large por- 
tion of this region, having been destroyed by fire at different 
epochs, as largo areas were still strewed with the blackened 
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tnuks of tiees ; and in the young bush wbieb fleems fipesh and 
green at a distanoe^ the ground was found to sodtain the charred 
reouuna of what had onoe been a &r more vigorous vegetation. 

Hill abnded— frobftbly by io6*~The Labnidor tea oomnioD. 

7^ The low ranges of hills bear a great outward resemblance 
to those which surround Dog Lake. No precq>itous eseavp* 
ments are visible^ but most of them have a rounded dome^bke 
aspect, and close inspection of some of them gave strong indi* 
cations of the abrading action of ice. Large quantities of 
Labmdor tea (ledum palustre), were seen everywhere we 
landed. The flow of the river until we approach a stronger 
current, 25 miles from Dog Lake, varies from a half to one 
mile an hour. 

Geaeral charmeter of the Valley of Dog Rhrer, dmUar to that of Dog Lakeu — ^BffMst 
of a Dam at the mouth of Little Dog Riyer. — ^Boulders left by ice on a Mge 
of rook, OD the margin of the river. 

73. The general character of this valley is very uniform, and 
the idea presented to the mind in endeavoring to picture its 
aspect when covered with water in the spring, was that a 
general rise of 20 or 25 feet would give it an appearance yerv 
similar to Great Dog Lake ; with analogous deep bays formed 
by the valleys of its tributaries, and having on its shores hills of 
the same altitude, and similar formations as are found bordering 
the lake below : in fact a high (25 feet) dam, as has already 
been hinted, at the source of Little Dog River, might perhaps 
convert Dog Lake into a magnificent sheet of water, having in 
a westerly direction a farther extension of at, least fifteen miles. 
It would remain, however, to be ascertained whether Dog Lake 
has not other outlets than the one which leads through Little 
Dog River. It is not at all improbable that this may be the 
case. 

Diflhre— e in the Alimiiie of the Grand Falls and this part of the Dog River 

Valley. Diifereoce in altitude $42 feet. 

74. At our camp on the 9 th of August, at the head of a 
small portage round a fall of 3^ feet, about 3 miles below the 
mouth of Prairie River, blue berrie?, not yet ripe, were very 
abundant^ showing a marked difference in the climate of this 
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spot and the Ghrand Falls, where, some ^days before we had 
found them perfectly ripe, and in the greatest pstalbiiidii. Tte 
diflference in eleYation is aboat 642 feet About a quarter of 
mile ^m the camp, in oor course up the river, we came upcm 
a baie granite hili, about 250 feet high, ascending from the 
water's edge, at an angle of nearly 45^. Its surface, c(Misisting 
oCsiaooth rounded ridges, and about 16 feet above the river a 
collection c^ watei^worn boulders, from 6 inches to 8 feet in 
diameter, were deposited upon a ledge, leading to the infer- 
ence that they had been left there by ice durii^ spring freshets, 
and so far showing some confirmation of the statements of the 
Indians respecting the remarkable rise of water in the long 
valley during the spring months. 

Prairie Biver only 10 feet broad.— *Dog Rtrer. 

75. The last portage on Dog River in the canoe route to 
Fort Francis, is the Jourdain Portage, four miles in an air line 
from the height of land. It involves an ascent of 8.60 feet by 
a portage 6^ chains long ; a very short distance above it, the 
ihouth and windings of Prairie River are seen with difficulty 
thitagh the tall rushes which seek to conceal its course for a 
aistance of 200 or SOO yards. Up this little streamlet, scarcely 
10 feet broad, the canoe route lies, while Dog River, still 
measuring a breadth of 40 feet, can be traced far to the north 
1]^ a succession of small lakes and ponds which mark its 
Course. 

Deaeription of Dog Biver to the feeding ewamp. 

T6. Mr. Murray, of the Qeolc^^al Survey, ascended Dog 
River up to its feeding marsh in 1847, and describes its coarse 
aifter receiving Prairie River, through which our route lay, as 
^ taming off nearly due north, and widening out into a long 
^^ narrow lake for about 2 or S miles, after which there follows 
*^ in the same line a chain of 12 twelve small lakes, or ponds, 
^^ connected by short rapid streams, comprised within the dis- 
^' tance of 10 to 12 miles. The uppermost pond apptered at 
^^ its northern extremity to terminate in a greeit marsh, which 
<^ was supposed to be the ultimate source of* the river, and to 
^^ extend far and wide along the height of land, probably joiii- 


c^lng the Gfeal Iftorshof tbe S»?aimahP(Nrtageonthe Bad 
*^IBv«F lowte^^ (1). 

71, Prairie River is scarcely more than 10 'feet broad at its 
month, and for a few hundred yards it is so thiekiy fringed 
with rashes that two canoes cannot proceed side by side, or i 
even pass one another with facility. The length to Gold Water 
Lake is abont If mile, in an air line, and perhaps neaily 
doable that distsiice by its windings ; its general coarse is a 
few degrees to the south of west. Ma6h of the route towards 
the high barrier of land at Cold WWet Lake, which now 
comes into view, lies through small marshy lakes or ponds, 
three in number, and the whole distance does not exceed three 
miles. The barrier behind Cold Water Lake, which stretches 
far to the north and south, may rise 2G0 or 9S0 feet in height, 
the end of the portage path over it,' according to measurement 
at the height of Land Lake, being 157 feet above the lake. It 
constitutes the great and formidable prairie, or height of Land' 
Portage, two miles and five eighths of a mile long. Gold Water 
Lake is well named on account of its temperature. Carefal^ 
observation made it 41^5, and the large spring or souroe- 
which feeds it, and gives rise to the Prairie River, gashes 
out of the rocky side of the barrier, about 60 feet above the 
lake, with a., temperature of 39^5. 

PndfmPortage does not paw arar the- higfaeafe land iMtwaeii Laka Sa|ierior avd: 
Bainy Lake.— Height of Land Lake 167 feet aboye Gold Waier Iia^e^^apd 
886 above Lake Saperior. 

7$. Prcorie Portfige passes over the height of. land, but not 
the* highest Iftndon.the route, and its course lies first soi|th- 
west up a steep wooded hill, without rock exposure, but com- 
po9ed{ of drift clajrs, sand, and numerous boulden^ ; it then 
enterS} a.QaiTpw va}ley^ which terminates in a small lake, about 
five aeres in area, and 20 feet deep, occupying a hollow among 
the hilhs*OB the height of land. The portage path continues 
on in tbe same direction until the Height of Land Lake is 

(1) Report of Progi^is, 18^6-7.— Prairie River 10 feet broad.— Height of land 
barrier rifies 220 feet abo?e Gold Water Lake, at Uie foot of the height of 
land. 
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leaehedy a small sheet of water, about a eqaaie mile in area, 
and 157 feet above Cold Water Lake, The utmost elevation 
reached on the Prairie Portage is probably 190 feet above Gold 
Water Lake, or nearly 900 feet above Lake Superior^ It is 
probable that no hill within sight attained an elevation exceed- 
ing 20 or SO feet above this limit Mr. Dawson makes the 
height of Land Lake 879 feet above Lake Superior. 

PkBirie Portige aattaSiM good slsed Spruce and PSne.— Labnulor tea eommoo. — 

IVagnuit Indian tea common. 

79* Prairie Portage sustains some spruce and pine of fair 
dimensions, one pinus banksina measured 6 feet 9 inches in 
circumference four feet from the ground, and many of equal 
dimensions wer^ seen in the neighborhood. A considerable 
portion of the timber is burnt, and the underbrush everywhere 
shows a profusion of hazel nut, and small shrubs and plants, 
such as raspberriesi blue berries» gooseberriesy and strawberries, 
all of which were here gathered ripe: The Labrador tea 
(ledum palustre) was in great profusion in particular spots, 
and at the termination of the portage, near the height of Land 
Lake, the fragrant Indian tea plant (ledum talifolium) 
abounded in the moss bordering this elevated sheet of water, 
which is 885 feet above Lake Superior, or 1485 above.the sea. 

80. The following estimates of the heights of Prairie Portage 

above the sea, are taken from Sir John Richardson's ^' Aretic 

Searching Expedition." (1) 

Feet. 
Dog Lake, above Lake Superior. • • • •••••• 657 

Ascent of Dog River ..•••.••• •.•••••.• 14 

Portage to Cold Water Lake 2 

West end of Prairie Portage, and Middle Portage. . i . 161 
Lake Superior above the Sea. ....••• • • • 641 

Hei^t of Prairie or Middle Portage above the sea*. .1475 

(I) Arctic Searching Expedition, — a Joamal of a Boat Voyage through Ruperfc 
and the Arctio Sea, in search of the dUooTerj ships under Sir J. Franklin, by 
Sir John BiobardBon, 0. K : American edition, 186ii 
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81. ""In 1849, the height of the upper eod of Dog Portage 
"was ascertained by me with Delcro's barometer: In tho 
^^ previous season the aneroid barometer gave 328 feet as the 
^ height, which was a greater degree of accordance between 
"* the instruments than I generally found. Major Long estimates 
''the watershed between Lakes Winipeg and Superior, at 
^^ 1200 feet above the tide : Major Delafield calculates the 
'< height of Gold Water Lake at 505, to which if 161 be added 
^^for the Prairie Portage, and 641 for Lake Superior, we have 
^'1807 feet for the height of Prairie Portage over the sea: — 
^* Captain Lefroy, by barometrical measurements, made in con- 
^ nection with the Observatory at Toronto, makes the west end 
^ of Prairie Portage 1361 feet above the sea; but the distance 
'^ between the two places of observation renders the result liable 
'^to some error." 

Tempemtnre of Lakes md Rivera 

82. Table of the temperature of Lakes and Rivers from Lake 
Superior to the height of land : 


Kime of Lake et Blwr. 


Lake Superior, 60 miles from lAncL.... 
Lake Superior, 4 miles from the P»pe. 


ISmiidet Bay, 600 yards ttem month of Cuirant River 

Kamiuisitquia, opposite the Mission , 

Xeminisitqui* 


M 


Spring at Kalnbeka Falls 

Kaminisitouia 

Water in Spruce Swamp, Great Bog Portage. 

Great Dog Lake 

DogBiver 


Pnirie River.. 

Pirst Lake on Prairie River 

Roe4y Swamp. m. 

Lake at foot of Prairie Portage 

M outli of stream issuing from Cold Water Lske 

Cold Water Lake .7. 

Cold Water Lake 

Sources of Prairie River, one of the sources of the 
St. Lawrence 


Temp- of 
Lake or River. 


4tBP 
66« 

650 
66« 
46° 
65® 

409 
«9» 

620 

i^ 

61P 

66' 
4^ 

4S0 

41<»6 

80»5 


DV. 
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Aug. 
2 
2 
S 

4 

6 

6 
*t 

8 

M 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 


Hour. 


Koon. 


4P.M. 
1P.M. 




t* 


6 - 

Noon. 


•« 


M 


Nooti. 
6 P.M. 
8 P.M. 
6 A. M. 

10 

lot 
11 

HI 
12 
12 
12 
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OHAPTBR IV. 

THE HEIGHT OF JUAND UIKB TO RAIVY LAKE. 

Height of Land Lake^ 88 — Savanne Lakie, ^8, 84 — Sayaofif FiMrtnge, 85-^ 
Sayanae Riyer, 86 ^ Vegetation aad Banks of the Riyer, 87 — Mille Lm9» 
88 — Soil Rooks, 89 ~ Baril Lake, 90 — Ancient Line Forest, 90, 91 — 
Scenery of the Side Hill Path, 91 -^ Height of Bral6 Hill, 92 — Importanee 
of the region abont MiUe Lom^ 98 ^ Fkmeh Portage, 94 •* Anoient Porefet 
near Piekerel Lake, 90 — VegetaiUoQ'of Ponage de Fins, 96 -* Soeaery iad< 
Goantry about Sturgeon Lake, 100 — Oasoades of Sturgeon Lake, 101 — 
Island Portage, 102 — Nameaukan Lake, 108 — Rainy Lake, 108. 


Height of Land Lidtei^-^SaTaiin LaJKa."^Pitoh0r Plaot. 

83. The summit or height of Land Lake is about the third of 
a mile broad, but its length bom north-west to south-east could 
not be determined on acooont of the vast expanse of nubes, 
with islands of tamarack, which seemed to blend it with an ex- 
tensive marsh stretching far in both direotioBS^ A portage 
about half a mile in length, letting us down 16} feet, brings 
Savanne Lake into view. The shores of this reedy expanse of 
water are fringed with Labrador and Indian te% and here, too^ 
for the first time, the beautifiii Indian Cup or Pitcher Plant, 
^sarracenia purpurea,) once so common at the Grenadier Pond 
near Humber Bay, Lake Ontario, was seen in great profusion. 
From near the summit of a pine tree, a slight depression to the 
north and north-east of the dividing ridge was observed in the 
generally level outline of the horizon ; by this depression it 
seemed probable that the waters of the height of Land Lake 
and its connecting swamps drained into Dog River. With this 
exception the horizon appeared to be perfectly uniform, the 
slight difference in the height of the tamaracks and spruces, 
which seemed most to abound, furnishing the only deviation 
from a perfectly level expanse in all other directions. 

SaTanne Lake tributary to Hudson's Bay.-^Oonnection between watenheds not 

uncommon. — Sayanne Lake. 

84. The Savanne Lake with its feeding swamps may therefors 
be considered to be the source of the waters which, in this lati- 


tnde^send tribataries to Hudson's Bay ; althotigli the Indians say 
that there exists a connection between the height of Land Lake 
and Savanne Lake ; the porta^ between them is named Portage 
de Millier, and passes over a low sandy ridge sopporting small 
pine, and at its edge tamaraek and sprnoe. The connections, 
indeed, which exist between different water-sbeds, by means -of 
the swamps, impassable to a small canoe, at the height of land, 
are by no means of rare occurrence. In the present case we 
have the height of Land Lake sending its waters both to the 
St. Lawrence and to Hudson's Bay; but if we go a little further 
south, we find that in the territory of the United States, these 
interlockages are numerous and complex. (1) The St. Croix 
Lake, connecting the Mississippi with Lake Superior ; the west 
fork of Bad River and the Nemakag6n at Long Lake, establish- 
ing the same connection ; and the Big Fork, which flows into 
Rainy River, thence into Hudson's Bay, is connected with the 
Ondodawanoan River, a tributary of Lake Winibigoshish, through 
which the Mississippi flows. Savanne Lake is about one mile 
broad: at its south-westerly termination begins the Great 
Savanne Portage, as well as its outlet, in the form of a small 
stream, much encumbered with fallen trees, and connecting with 
Savanne River; by this small stream canoes pass when the 
water is high, and thus avoid the troubles of the Great Savanne 
Portage. 

Oondition of Savaone Portage. — Remains of old road. — Portage once good. — Can 

be made good at small cost. 

85. This common dread of the voyageurs is one mile and 
forty-one chains in length ; it descends 31^ to Savanne River, 
and consists of a wet tamarack swamp, in which moss grows 
every where to the depth of one foot, or eighteen inches ; the 
moss is supported by a retentive buff clay, which is exposed at 
the western extremity of the portage. The remdns of an old 
road, probably constructed in the time of the North West Com- 
^any, passes through it, and is formed of split trees, now in a 

(1) See Dr. Norwood on this subject, in the Geological Survey of Iowa, Wla 
codbId, &c Ac 
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thorough conditioa of decay. The same may be said of all the 
swampy portages along this line of route. In the time of the 
North West Company, this portage was doubtless one of the 
best, considering its length and general character, but now a 
false step from a rotten or half floating log, precipitates the 
voyageur into eighteen inches of moss, mud and water. No 
physical impediment appears to exist which would prevent this 
portage from being drained at a very small cost, and converted 
into one of the best aa the whole line of route* 

SaYonne Hiver. 

86. Savanne River, to which it leads, is very rapid a little 
above the landing place ; but by wading up the stream for 
about a quarter of a mile, the occurrence of dead water with- 
out froth or bubbles, showed that the feeding swamp or lake 
was near at hand. Savanne River is about twenty-five feet 
broad here, and it continues a very meandering and crooked 
westerly course of about thirteen miles to Mille Lacs, or Lake 
of the Thousand Islands, as it is sometimes termed. 

Banks of the River. — ^Vegetetion. 

87. The banks of this river are altogether alluvial, and dimin- 
ish gradually from ten feet in altitude, near its source, to the 
level of Mille Lacs, at its entrance into that extensive and 
beautiful sheet of water. The immediate banks of Savanne 
River are clothed with alder, willow, and dogwood ; behind 
these are seen tamarack, pine, spruce, and aspen. Near its 
mouth much marshy land prevails^ and at its confluence with 
Mille Lacs, is characterised by a large expanse of rushes and 
other water plants common in such situations. 

Area of Mille Lacg. 

88. Mille Lacs is described by the Indians as extending in a 
dixection due west much farther than was visible from the canoe 
route, on account of the numerous islands with which it is 
every where dotted. In the lower portion of the Savanne River 
many large ponds and reedy lakes, connected together by small 
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water ccmTses, join with the main river, and indicate the great 
extension which Mille Lac assumes in an easterly direction dar- 
ing spring freshets. It appears very probable that a length of 
thirty miles, with an average breadth of six— ten miles may be 
taken as a fair representation of this remote sheet of water ; 
the canoe route through it is twenty«one miles in length, from 
the mouth of the Savanne to Keg or Barii Portage ; granitic 
dome-shaped islands are very numerous, and occasional ex- 
posures of clay and sand banks come into view on the points 
and islands along the line of route. 

White quartz, 8ail rooks. 

89. The hills here and there bear pine of fair dimensions, 
while in the narrower and shallower valleys between them there 
is every indication of hardwood over large areas. Exposures of 
white quartz are repeatedly seen on the islands and main land 
at the western extremity of the lake ; and not unfrequently are 
they taken by travellers during their first voyage for the sails of 
distant boats. The name *' sail rock," given to them by the 
voyageurs, is derived from this erroneous impression. Where 
the lake narrows on approaching Baril Portage, gneissoid hills 
and islands about 100 feet high showed a well defined stratifica- 
tion dipping north, at an angle of about 15^, and on that side 
smooth, and sometimes roughy polished on the south side, pre- 
cipitous and abrupt. The same character was noticed at the 
Baril Portage, which has a length of sixteen chains eighty-five 
links, with an altitude of 72-^ feet, and an ascent of 1*S6 feet. 
The north-eastern exposure of the rocks here was smooth, the 
southern rugged and often precipitous. 

Baril Lake — Large dead pines — Large liviog pines. 

90. Baril Lake is seven and a half miles long, and is the 
counter part of the western extremity of Mille Lacs. It is ter- 
minated by the Brule or Side Hill Path Portage twenty-one 
chains long, leading to Brulf Lake forty-seven feet below Baril 
Lake* At Brul6 Portage I ascended a steep hill bordering a 
small rapid stream called Brul6 River, and firom an Ititude of 
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fuUy 200 feet, had a fine view of the surrounding country. The 
vegetation upon the bill aide and summit was truly astonishuig, 
and the term Brule Portage received an unexpected interpretation 
on finding hidden by. a rich profu^iion of brushwood* the dead 
trunks of many noble pines. Throughout the day the tall truaks 
of white pine, branchless and dead, rising in cluDips» or in single 
loneliness far above the forest, had attracted attention, and on 
the side of the Brul6 Hill we observed many prostrate half 
burnt trees of the largest size. One dead trunk was measured 
and found to have a circumference of twelve feet five inches from 
the ground. A living tree, tall and clean, and apparently quite 
sound, measured nearly ten feet in circumference, and many of 
the prostrate pines were of equal dimensions. 

Andeat white pine forest — Lcuniriant second growth. — Scenery of Side Hill Path, 

91. There can be little doubt that these were the remains of a 
magnificent white pine forest, which extended formerly over a 
vast area in this region, since firom the summit of the hill these 
remains in the form of scattered living trees, or tall, branchless 
scattered trunks met the eye in every direction. The second 
growth indicated a soil not incapable of sustaining pine trees of 
the largest proportions ; black cherry, birch, white and Uack 
alder, small clumps of sugar maple, and a thick undei^owth of 
hazel nut now occupies the domain of the ancient forest The 
south-west side of this hill formed a precipitous escarpment 160 
feet above the waters of a long clear lake. All around the eye 
rested upon low dome shaped hills dipping towards the north- 
east, and covered with a rich profusion of second growth. The 
vast wilderness of green being dotted with black islands of 
burnt pine, with a few detached living remnants, serving by their 
surprising dimensions to tell of the splondid forest which must 
have once covered the country. 

Height of Bnil^ Hill aboye the sea. 

92. The soil, wherever examined, consisted of a red sandy 
loam, covered with a thin coating of vegetable mound. Occa- 
ntmaUy bare rock exposures protruded, and granitic boulders 
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vera tuiiiierQus. The .uniform si^e of the eecood giowth timber 
on this £ral6 Hill, seemed to prosre - Uiat the great fire which 
devastated this region may have occurred about thirty years 
siooe. The hill round whieh the portage path winds is consider- 
id>ly higher than any observed range on the height of land,. and 
ks&ummit, from which a view of the surrounduig country was 
obtained* is probably about 100 feet above the height of Land 
Lake, or 1686 feet above the ocean level ; McKay's mountain 
haviag an ekvati<xi of 1,600 feet above the same level. 

Importance of the region about INBlIe Lacs, in an agricaltnral point of Tiew. 

93. The impression produced by a survey of the solitudes 
about the western extremity of Mille Lacs and Baril Lake was 
rather of a favorable character. If in the course of time min- 
eral wealth should be found to exist in profitable distribution 
about Mille Lacs, there would be no. scarcity of arable soil 
between the low hill ranges of that beautiful little inland sea to 
supply the wants of a mining population, or in the event of a 
line of communication between Thunder Bay and Rainy Lake 
being established, its western shores and those of Baril and BruiS 
Lakes offer smtable localities for village depots. 

French Portage. 

94. From Brul6 Lake to French Portage, a distance of four 
miles, the Canal route lies through a series of lovely lakelets, 
and short rapid streams fringed with cedar and spruce, and 
behind these fair-sized red pine, birch, aspen, and large spruce, 
French Portage bearing due west, is If miles long, and lets us 
down 99f feet into French Portage or Pickerel Lake. The 
timber on this portage consists of aspen, red pine, and spruce. 
On the shores of the lake, low hills appear, and are timbered 
with extensive forest red pine, varied with patches of spruce, 
aspens, and birch. 

Ancient foreet near Piekerel Lake. 

95. Pickerel Lake, through which in a direction nearly due 
«outh-west the canoe route now runs, is a fine sheet of water 13 
miles long by two to four broad ; its shores consist of low hills 
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covered with fine forest pine, with spruce, aspens, and birch in 
the valleys^. On the east side of the Lake, the remains of an 
ancient pine forest are often visible in the forms of noble 
detached trees. These occar about six miles from its head, 
and here, too» may be occasionally noticed small groups of the 
same trees rising far above the compatatively young growth 
which now surrounds them. The half-burned standing trunks 
of huge dimensions, show the extent and character of the earlier 
forest, and the cause which destroyed their companions. White 
pine in numbers still remain at the foot of the Lake, and were 
seen at the portage, which is called Portage du Pin, also 
Portage des Morts. The first name is evidently derived from 
the prevalence of large red and white pine here ; its length is 
twenty-six chains, and its descent is 6.9 feet, leading into Jack 
Fish or Dore Lake, a small sheet of water about a mile across, 
but extending much further in a north-westerly direction. 

Fine Yeg^eUtion of Portage des Plna. 

96. Among the trees observed here, remarkable for their size, 
cedar, ash, whUe and red pine, with birch of tivo kinds, may be 
enumerated. The cedar is far superior to any before seen. A 
clay sub-soil is found in the valley of a small river running near 
the portage path, and the upturned roots of trees on the hill-side 
showed fine washed white sand upon which a sandy loam was 
imposed. The foot of Dor6 Lake brings us to the Portage des 
Deux Rivieres, which lets us down into Sturgeon Lake 117.21 
feet, in a length of 82 chains. 

Soeoeiy and ooimtry about Sturgeon Lake. 

97. The whole country seems to sink with the French Portage 
and the Deux Rivieres Portage. The hills about Sturgeon 
Lake at its upper end are not above 100 feet high, and if the 
valleys and lakes were filled up between the tract of country 
south-west of French Portage, it would be nearly a level plain, 
with a slight south-westerly descent. In Sturgeon River, leading 
to the Lake of that name, we meet with the first marshy place 
since leaving the mouth of the Savanne River. The canoes, 
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here, were ferced through a profiuuon of aquatic plants, among 
which the beautiful white water Kly, with its golden-hued com- 
panion, frequently occurred. Willows, small aspen and alder, 
grew on the banks, but no hill or elevated table land was Yisible 
from the shallow but tortuous river, choked with aquatic plants, 
through which we forced our way into the main body of Sturgeon 
Lake. Once on the open lake, hills about 200 feet high rose 
into view at some distance on the eastern side. The bushy 
tops of what appeared to be a grove of elms, were seen near 
the head of this large and beautiful sheet of water; again 
wide tracts of burnt land attract attention, with a few white 
pines, remains of a forest long since destroyed. The north- 
eastern termini of hill ranges slope to the water edge, and, 
when bare, are found to be evenly smoothed and ground down. 
Eyeiywhere on the shores of the first large expansion of the 
lake, remains of an ancient forest lay black and branchless, 
or still flourished greea and erect amidst a vigorous under- 
growth of spruce and aspen. 

Lac la Croix. 

98. Sturgeon Lake and River, or rather a succession of 
Lakes and Rivers bearing the above names, extend for 80 
miles from the Portage des Deux Rivieres to Island Portage, 
which leads into Pine Lake, a small sheet of water connected 
by means of a broad river about 3^ miles long, with the great 
Nequanquon Lake, or Lac la Croix. 

99. Nine miles from its bead. Sturgeon Lake was found to 
have 45 feet depth of water, with a mud bottom. The tem- 
perature of the Lake was 68^ at 6 p. m. ; the pines and 
balsams growing near the shore were seen to be scraped or 
barked for about a foot near the ground by Indians, for the 
purpose of procuring gum or resin. 

Beauty of StatigfeoD X«ke. 

100. No Lake yet seen on the route can bear comparison for 
picturesque scenery with Sturgeon Lake. The numerous 
deep bays, backed by high-wooded hills or rocks, rugged or 
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smooth,. according to thoir»q)eota):it$ sydd^ oonbraciion into a 
river breadth for a few yard? between IfiLtgb iislaads and the 
equally abrupt breaking out iulo open etvetebes of water, offissed 
a coDistant aud most pjeaaing variety of eoeue. Tbe high juttiog 
points of granite rock, M^btchhe^ 4n<i there confine the channel, 
offer £are oi^ortuiiities fnr beholding on one ^e an intnoate 
maze of isUnd sqefieryy apd on the othec an open eipapee of 
lake, With deep and gloomy baya, stretobiflB seemingly into the 
•dark forest as &r as.the eye can reaeb. 

CiMMsiwiM of Storgeoo ;BiTer. 

101. The fiwiFth large expanse of Sturgeon L^e is limited 1^ 
low, densely-wooded shcwes, wilh high hill ranges in -the far 
distance. The first cascades, with a fall of 4^ feet, occur at the 
foot of this last expansion;; these aveqoiohly (followed by the 
second falls of 6^ fed descent^ then ooeufs a nam>wer sea^ 
of river for three miles, which is teiminated by the third n^pids 
of 2jf feet iall, leadaag to another expanse with a general dueo* 
tion nearly due west ; white cedar now becomes common, and 
the fourth and fifth rapids occur within four miles of one another, 
and are followed by Island Portage two miles further on. 

leUnd Portage. 

102. Island Portage lets us down ten feet^ and involved a 
jportage of fifty yards. Crossing the small Pine Lake, the river 
now assumes a course nearly due west, and, within a distance 
of four miles, brings us to a north-eastern arm cf Lac la Croix. 
The canoe route passes near the north shore of this extensive 
and beautiful lake. High precipitous rock exposures begin to 
show themselves, often clothed with dense groves of pine rising 
above the mass of light green aspen foliage which prevails. 
Although Lac la Croix is 14 or 16 miles long, yet our traverse 
did not exceed eight, as we entered the Nameaukan river which 
issues from the north-western coast, and takes a circuitous north- 
westerly direction, bringing us to the Snake Portage, where 
the river descends by a beautiful cascade 12.14 feet, involving 
a portage of 110 yards. Rapids and falls now follow in quick 
succession on Nameaukan River, which has a circuitous course 
of about 18 miles before it debouches into Nameaukan Lake. 
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f'oUowiilg Sjaake Lake, ^e Crc^w Portage wUh 9.88 feet fall : 
/Cfrand F^ls Porlage, 16 feet; iuid the. g^eat aod daogerons 
J^ameaukan Bapids Jbtting the riyer dpi¥li by Bteps, perhaj>s ^so 
16 ^eet The shores of Nameajok^a River ahow the Qaakeasi 
fj^ ifi abaiidso^pe with aspen, ;and dit its ififmih gxowing elm* 

Nomdaukan Ijii]Ee.-«-Bauiy Jjofce. 

108. The traverse across Nameaukan Ldce is six and half 
miles in length, the lake itself extending for more than double 
th£U distance, in a due west direction. At the extremity of the 
traverse is the new portage, where the descent is eight and half 
feet A circuitous narrow river, without perceptible current, 
passing through a reedy expanse, fringed with low willow for 
about three miles. The cafioe* route then takes a winding 
course, whose general direction i^ nearly due norths for a distance 
of two and half nkiles» when ti|uidDg due westward we suddenly 
arrive at the open and beautiful but undescribably barren and 
desolate region of Rainy iiake. 


OH AFTER V. 

RAINY LA&E TO THB MOUTH OP RAINY RIVER. 

lUiDy Iiake, surveyed ia 1826, 104 — DeacriptioD of Rainy Lake, 105 •— Shores 
low and sterile, 106 -^ Height above the Sea, iOY — Temperature of, 108 — 
Period of feeezing and thawing, 109 — Eatranoe into Rainy River, 110 -^ 
JDteseriptioo of Rainy River, lU -r- Fanning and Gacdeaiag operations at 
Fort Francis, 112 ^ Depth of Snow, 112 — Lac la Pluie Indians, 113*^ 
Swamp in the rear of Rainy River, 114 — Area of available land, 114 — 
Rich v^etation of Rainy River, 116 — Extreme beanty of Rainy River, 117 
— Soil reposes on day, U7 — Indian encampments, 117 — Heights of the 
Banks, 118 — Height of tiie water, 119 -* Rapids of Rainy River, 120 — 
Water commonication between Rainy Lake and the extremity of the Lake of 
the Woods, 120 — Underground houses, 121 — Indian Lodges, 122 — Char* 
acter of the Valley of Rainy River, 128 — Character of tiie Yalley near the 
Lake of tb« Woods, 124. 


Rainy Lake surveyed in 1826. 

104. In 1826 a Map of Rainy Lake, as part of the survey un- 
der the seventh article of the treaty of Ghent between Great 


Britain and the United States, was constructed by David 
Thompson, Astronomer and Surveyor. Eveiything relating to 
its correct delineation and topoigrapby was, doabtless, effected 
by the Commissioners ; and that portion of the map accom- 
panying this Report, which indudes Rainy Lake, Rainy River, 
and the Lake of the Woods, is ledaoed from an authorized copy 
of those parts of the survey. Dr. Bigsby, who accompanied 
the Surveyor, as €reologist| communicates the chief facts in the 
following enumeration of the Geographical position, &c., of 
Rainy Lake, in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 
for May, 1864 (1). 

Defloriptioii of Raioy Lake. 

105. Rainy Lake, or Lake La Pluie, as it is more frequently 
called by the voyageurs, is 225 miles west of Lake Superior, 
and eighty-five south-east of the Lake df the Woods. It is fifty 
miles long by thirty-eight and half broad, and is 294 round by 
canoe route. Its form is that of three equal troughs, the main 
one rtmning in an east and west direction, the other two north- 
erly from it. It is through the main trough that the canoe route 
lies from the mouth of Nameaukan River, in latitude 48^30 N., 
longitude 92^40 W. to the source of Rainy River, thirty-eight 
miles distant, in a direction a few degrees to the north of west. 

Shores of Bamy Lake sterile and rocky ; Timber ]k)or. 

106. The shores of Rainy Lake are generally low, and often 
consist of naked shapeless masses of rock, with marshy intervals, 
or they rise in ridges which become hills 300 — 500 feet high, half 
a mile to four miles from the lake. The timber seems to be 
very small and thin in the marshes, and on the islands, which 
exceed five hundred in number, the largest growth were ob- 
served. On the whole, the general aspect of the shores of 
Rainy Lake is very forbidding, and furnishes almost every- 
where, on the ridges and hill flanks, a picture of a hopeless 
sterility and desolate waste. , Dr. Bigsby says that there is bat 

(1) On the Geology of Baioy Ltke^ So«th; Hadaon'i Bay. Bj Dr. J. J. Eigibj 
F.G,S., &c 
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little loose debris abont Rainy Lake, the earth or gravel banks 
being few, and seldom exceed a few feet in thickness. When- 
ever this land rises, for the most part bleached and naked rocks 
occm* for many square miles together. 

Height of Rainy Lake abore the 8«a. 

107. Colonel Lefroy made Rainy Lake 1,160 feet above the 
sea, by barometrical measurement Its height deduced from the 
levels taken at the portages, and the estimated rise and fall in 
the current of the rivers along the line of route, was 1,035 feet. 
(Mr. Dawson). In this estimate the level of Lake Superior is 
taken at six hundred feet above the ocean. Msgor Long found 
it to be 1,200 feet above the same level. The water of the 
lake is clear, but warm during the summer months ; its depth is 
generally small. The following table shows the temperature six 
inches below the surface, during our traverse on the 19th August. 

Temperatura of Rainy Lake. 

V)8. Temperature of Rainy Lake : 

6 A.M 65.5 11| A.M 69»5 

7 A.M.,«..*.65«5 1 p.M.«...».T0«5 

8 A.M 65*5 

10 A.M 65.25 


8 p.M 69.5 

5 P.M. 66.0 


A sudden squall, at 8 p. m», rose the waves of the lake with re- 
markable rapidity into a very boisterous swell, which subsided 
as rapidly when the wind fell. 

Period of tteeang and thawii^ pf Rainy I^aJba. 

109. Rainy Lake freezes about the 1st December, and is open 
about the 1st of May ; as is usually the case where large rivers 
issue from spacious lakes, the discharging stream is not frozen 
for a number of miles from its source. The warm waters com- 
ing from beneath a shelter of ice in their capacious feeding lake^ 
retain their heat so as to enable them to resist the cold of these 
regions for many miles below the Great Falls, 
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Efitnuioe of lUihiy diyer, % n^vr country. 

110. At the entrance of Bainj Biver on the ev ening of 
August 19, the delightfiil odour of the balsaih poplar, (populus 
baUam^fera) loaded the air, and seemed to welcome our arrival 
in a region differing altogether from those through which we had 
lately passed. Where Bainy Biver issues from Bainy Lake, it 
18 a broad and ra[nc[ dtream, with )o^ alluinal' bank% clothed 
wich a rieh secopd growth. The forest wi^ which Uiey were 
once covered had loiig dhce been stripped of its omaments by 
the occupants of Ae old North IV^i and the prteent Hudson's 
Bay Company Port. 

JDeBcdptioii of Baiby Biver.— Affluents of Bainy Biver. 

111. The general course of iftainy RiVer iB li few degrees to 
the north of wiest, for a didtarice of 80 miles^ by the windings 
of the river, and in ail air fine 60 milefs. The rapids at its source 
offer no impediment to skilful navigation, nor do the whirlpools 
which usually accompany the passage of such a large body of 
water, in consequence of their 'being distributed over a wide 
area. Two miles below Ae source, Fort Francis is situated on a 
high baak, just below the Great FaUv. These magnificent cas- 
cades let thB^ river down 2%.88 feet, and at their fort is a famous 
fishing ground, fironi whidi the Lac La Phiie Indffths obtain an 
abundant supply of their stapk food. Three miles from Fort 
Francis, the river takes a sudden' southerly bend, whieh it main- 
tains for a distance of four miles ; it then again assumes a course 
due west for about 16 miles, and receives the Pekan, or Litde 
Fork, the Miasatchanbe^ or Big FiMrk, and the Kakmaskata- 
wagan Bivers, on the south or United States side ; the oomrse 
then turns abruptly due north, and continues for a distance of 
six and a half miles, when it again resumes a westerly direction 
for 18 miles, its otherwise gentle and uniform current is here 
broken by the Manitou Bapids and Long Bapids» which let the 
river down about two and a half feet, and three feet respectively ; 
six miles from the long rapids a short northerly bend again 
occurs, after which the river, with slight meanderings, pursues 
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a iaofth-wefit by weit diteetioti, until it debouebes ioto the Lake 
of die TVoods. In this jwrt of its coarse^ it receives^ oh the 
Brntish nde, small sluggish streams^ knowa by the Hames of 
Eidraiico^ Kablawakalk, and Kawaiwakissiaiek streams^ and from 
the temtoiyof theUnit^Statee^theMoltoittiiie, theWJB^ 
kepekas^ a&d Kapowenekeuow Rivers^ its afflaentSy on the 
British ride, are iasigmflcant outlets to the swainps ^vhich occupy 
the regbn north of lUiny River TaHey ; but sooie of these on 
the United States side are of Itiiportant dimensions. 

Fanniog and gaTdfloiqg op«ntioDi at Fort Franoit^Depth of soow. 

112. Fort FraadS) two miles from the source of Rainy River, 
is situa;ted on the right bank, in lat. 48^ 86, and longitude 9S^ 40. 
Hir« Petber, the gentleman then in charge, stated that the 
rivernever freezes between the fiedls and the Little Fork, a^ 
distance of twelve miles, not between the falk and its source^ in 
Rflfiny Lake. Wheat is s6w& at this establishment of the 
Honorable Hndson^s Bay Company, from the 20th to the 28rd 
of May ; it ripens about 1st September. Potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, and indeed all common culinary vegetables succeed 
well. Potatoes are dug in the first week of October, and 
barley is ripe by the middle of August Snow faHs here to the 
depth of four feet. 

Lae La Pluie IndiaDa. 

118. The great enemies to extended cultivation are the Lae 
La Pluie Indians. They are not only numerous, but vevy in? 
dependent ; and although diminishing in numbers, they some- 
times hold near Fort Francis their grand medicine ceremonies, 
at which five and six hundred indi^dnals sometimes assemble. 
The number of Indians visiting this fort for the purpose of 
trade, reaches 1,500. They do not scruple to jump over the 
fences, and run through the ground •rops, if their ball in the 
game of is driven in that direction. 

-BwioqaB m the Nav of the iMef of Baiay RiTer^— Area of available land. 

114. In the immediate neighborhood of Fort Francis, the 
swamp or morass bouncBng the valley of Rainy River on the 
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ri|^t bonk, is about half a mile ia its rear* This swamp, which 
extends fixHn Rainy Lake to the Lake of the Woods, is described 
by Mr* Pether, and the Indians who were questioned about it, 
as eonsistiog of a ispringy, moveable surface, oyerlying a vast 
deposit of peat, through which a pole might frequently be 
pushed to the depth of thirty feet, without reaching the bottom. 
The surfiice sustains low bushes, with here and there Islands of 
small pine. Its borders approadi and recede from Rainy River 
with the windings of that stream; the breadth of the dry 
wooded and fertile valley varying from half a mile in the rear 
of Fort Francis, to ten or twelve miles in the direction of the Lake 
of the Woods. The average breadth of superior land, for a 
distance of seventy miles might perhaps, with propriety, be 
assumed to be not less than six miles, giving an area of available 
soil of high fertility, exceeding two hundred and sixty thousand 
acres ; and there can be little doubt, that with the progress of 
clearing, much that is now included in the area occupied by 
swamp, would without difficulty or expense be retained. 

116. In describing the general aspects of the banks and valley 
of Rainy River, it will be advantageous to sketch with con- 
siderable minuteness, the features of the soil and vegetation at 
the different stopping places, where very excellent opportuni- 
ties were offered for acquiring information on these particulars, 
and in this description as well as in delineations of other locali- 
ties in the valley of this beautiful river, I prefer to embody in 
this Report the notes made at the time, in preference to a gene* 
ral sketch of the whole. 

Rieh Vesetation of Rainy RiTer.— Elm three feet in diameter. 

116. The ground around us at our camp, 12 miles below Fort 
Francis, is covered with the richest profusion of rose bushes, 
woodbine, convolvulus in bloom, Jerusalem artichoke (helian- 
thu8)just beginning to flower, and vetches of the largest dimen- 
sions. Fringing this open interval of perhaps 280 acres in 
extent, are elms, balsams, poplar, ash and oak« One elm tree 
measured three feet in diameter, or nine feet eight inches in cir« 
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enmfepenoe ; and iheie is 'no exaggeration in saying tbal our 
temporary camping place is like a rich overgrown and long 
neglected garden. The golden rod is showing its rich hae in 
all directions, and gives a distinct yellow tint to an open grassy 
area on the opposite side of the river. 

Xxtreme beauty of Bainy BiTor.— S<h1 on Olay. — ^Lodge poles on Indian Encamp* 

ment. 
t 

117. Similar intervals to the one on which we are now en- 
camped have been noticed occasionally, and hitherto the banks 
have maintained an average altitude of about 40 feet, bearing a 
fine growth of the trees before enumerated. No part of the 
country through which we have passed from Lake Superior 
northwards can bear comparison with the rich banks of Rainy 
River thus far. The river has preserved a very uniform 
breadth^ varying only from about 200 to SOO yards. The soil is 
a sandy loam at the surface^ much mixed with vegetable mat- 
ter. Occasionally, where the bank has recently fallen away, the 
olay is eeen stratified in layers of about two inches in thickness* 
following in all respects the contour of what seems to be uustra- 
tified drift clay below. Basswood is not uncommon, and sturdy 
oakSy whose trunks are from eighteen inches to two feet in 
diameter, are seen in open groves with luxuriant grasses and 
GUmbiDg plants growing beneath them. The lodge poles of au 
Indian camp of former seasons are covered with convolvulus in 
bloomi and the honeysuckle is twining its long and tenacious 
stems around the nearest support, living or dead. 

Height of Baoka. 

118. The banks of the river maintain for twenty miles an 
altitude, vaiying from fifteen to sixty feet. Occasionally, the 
banks show the abrupt boundaries of two^ plateaux, the lower 
boundary having the form of a sloping bank or an ubrupt cliff 
from fifteen to thirty feet in altitude ; on the river the upper 
plateau rising gradually or abruptly from fifteen to twenty feet 
higher, according to its position with reference to the river. 
There is every appeiuttnce in places of fire having destroyed a 
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fimnev hrget gTowtb of trees tkM tlioee vASxh now ooovpf 
tiiese ftrtiasi 

Height of the water at this seaaon of the year very onusuaL 

119. The extraordinary heigktof the water al this seami of 
the year is seen by the lodge poles of former Indian encamp- 
ments at the foot of thb bank. They Ai* fltidfef water to the 
depth of one and even two. feet« The river does not appear to 
rise high ih the spfing", ^ thcl trees fringing the banks to^ the 
Water's edgis shovv no actfoil df ict>. The difference betweetr 
t!he highest and the Ibvt^^sf w'aterlevets may be seven feet, add 
no record of f6cenf higher leveb rfieet the eye. 

Ropidi^of Haioy Lake^^Letfgtt of wateKwmmmnlfliting ftwn Baiiiylrirar^Liiw 

of the Woods. 

1^0. The Rafjids of Hetlny Ritef let as dbWn aiboijff^five and a 
half feet, and appear to be caused by a bek of rock crOaAfngib^ 
river at liearly right angled to its eOttfto. On the Ailierieah side' 
the hill range has an altitude of about eighty feet; On the 
Gdnatdtdi! side it is mubh lower, atid apfpteat« rapidlyto eubsMe in* 
grille undulations. The Rapids of Bkiny Rivtrr, twt> ii» num' 
Ker, are capable of bemg ascended by a' sftieAl steamer of ^eod' 
|k)wer without diffietitty, and Oaurtm beeon^ered aspreseutiiig* 
an obstacle to the uavigat^n of thia importiant str^m as long m 
the trater maintains its pr^r^fent attituife, viflrMa is about t^recF 
ft<et higher than is usual at this season of the year, but oAen 
exceeded in the spring and fall. Mr. Dawson informs me that 
two locks of ten feet lift, with one guard lock, would overcome 
the falls at the mouth of the river, aind thus form a splendid 
water eommutticaiion bettreen the bead of Rainy Laike andHat 
Portage, Lake Of the Woods, by the noHh-w^st eoast, a distance 
of 190 miles, or between the bead of Raiay Lake and the north- 
west point of the Lake of the Woodsy a dititanco of Me hundred 
and seventy miles. High e)ay banks are elsposed abot^ and 
below the Rapids^ aind some hundred acres faereare very seaatily 
timbered with secovd gvowtiii Amending ti^e baaak two^m^ 
below therfeipids, I was much surprised nt the ftumber of birds 
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of different kinds chirf^ping and slnjs^ng in the ligbt anA 
warmth of a bright m<Hrnin^ sun^ I heard more birds in ten 
minutes here than duiing the iwhcde journey from the Eakabeka 
Falls on thei Kaministicfuia. 

Tumuli or uDderground houses on Raiiiy Rivef. — ^The reiuarkable lukuriimife of 

Ycfgetiitioti. 

121. At the second rapids an extensive area destitute of trees 
presents a very beautiful prairie appearance. Here we landed 
to examine two immense mounds which appeared to be tiimiili. 
We forced our way to them through a dense growth of grasses, 
nettles, and Jerusalem artichokes, twisted together by wild con- 
volvulus. On our way to the mounds we passed through a 
neglected Indian gai^den, and near it dbserved th^ Ibdge poles of 
an extensive encampment. The g£ird1en was partially fenced, 
and contained a patch of Jerusalem artichokes, six and seven 
feet high in the stalk and just beginning to show their flowers. 
The wild oat attained an astonishing size, and all the vegetation 
exhibited the utmost luxuriance. The mound ascended was 
about forty feet high and one hundred broad at the base. It 
was composed of a rich black sandy loam, containing a large 
quantity of vegetable matter. On digging a foot deep no change 
in the character of the soil was observable. The Indian guide 
called them underground houses. 

Indian lodgiee. 

122. About three hundred yards below the second rapids^ 
twenty-three skeletons of Indian lodges and Seen, all dotfaedwfth 
the wild convolvulus, and now servihgas r^cimls of the love of 
change which seems to form a leading cfaaractenstic in the babitS 
of the barba]k3u9 race who possess, without appreciating or enjoy- 
ing them, the riches of this beautiful and most fertile vriley. 
Limestone fragments and boulders, more or less water worn, with 
pebbles of the same rock, are found everywhere on the beach, at 
the foot of the clay or loamy banks. 

Character of the Valley of Bainj River. 

128. When we landed for dinner to-day, (the 21st Augnst,) 
I strolled about half a mile back from the river, and Mr. Dawson 
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went about half a mOe farther. We foand the vegetation im- 
proving fittt as we receded from the river. Aspens of veiy large 
dimensions, balsam, poplar, basswood, birch, and oak, with some 
elm, formed the forest. The land rose veiy gradually, and on 
enquiry fix>m the Indian how far back the good land stretched 
before coming to the swamp, he said that here the valley was 
broadest, and it would take us half a day to reach the swamp, 
journeying the whole time through land similar to that around 
us, but with larger trees. The singular topographical knowledge 
acquired by these Indians, and (as far as we have yet been able 
to ascertain) the accuracy and fidelity with which they commu- 
nicate it, assures us of the truth of the Indian statement. 

The remaining portion of Rainy River exhibited features 
similar to those already described. 

Character of tiie Valley near the Lake of the Woods. 

124. As we approached the Lake of the Woods the river 
increased in breadth, and at each bend a third low plateau was 
in process of formation, often 200 and 300 acres in an area, and 
elevated above the present high water level from one to three 
feet. Coarse grasses grew in great abundance upon many of 
these rich outlying alluvial deposits, and it appeared very pro- 
bable that in ordinary seasons they would furnish some thousand 
acres of rich pasture land, as the grasses they sustain are like 
those which on the Kaministiquia, the settlers cut for their 
winter supply of fodder for cattle. Near the mouth of the river 
the tall tops of a few red and white pine are seen, which rise &r 
above the aspens occupying the lower plateau, while a vast reedy 
expanse, probably in ordinary seasons available for grazing 
purposes, marks the junction of Rainy River witL the Lake of 
the Woods, 
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CHAPTER VL 

LAltS Ot THS WOODS AND THE WTNinO RtVXtU 
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Dtmensions and divisions of the Lake of the Woods.— Distance from Lake Sope* 
rior.--Northwest comer of the Lake, about 90 miles from Red River in an 
airline. 

125. The Lake of the Woods is about 72 miles in length, and 
the same in breadth. It is 400 miles round by canal route (1). 
It is broken up into three distinct lakes by a long promontory^ 
which in periods of high water becomes an island. The 
southern part is termed the Lake of the Sand Hills; the eastern 
portion White Fish Lake, and the northern division the Lake of 
the Woods. White Fish Lake and Lake of the Woods are 
separated from Sand Hill Lake by the broad promontory before 
referred to, respecting which little is known. The name of the 

latter division is derived from the vast numbers of low sand 

— 

(1) See voL 8 Geological Journals for an account of the Jiske of the Woods, by 
Dr. Bigsby. 
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hills, which occupy its south-western coast The distance of 
the lake of the Woods from Lake Superior, is north-west 340 
miles by the Pigeon River route, and 881 by the route from 
Fort William, followed by the Eicpedition. The north- vvest 
comer of the lake is only about 90 miles from Red Biver, in an 
air line. Its elevation above Lake Superior is 877 feet, or 977 
feet above the sea. Major Long makes it 1,040 feet above 
the ocean level, a difference of only 63 feet. 

Scenery of the north-weet corner beauttfViL 

126. The scenery among the islands towards the north-west 
corner of the lake is of the most lovely descriptions, and presents 
in constantly recurring succession every variety of bare, preci- 
pitous rock, abrupt timbered bills, gentle wooded slopes^ and 
open grassy areas. Some of the islands are large and well 
timbered, others show much devastation by iire, and ofcen a 
vigorous young undei^rowth of a different kind of tree under 
the blackened trunks of branchless pines. 

Effects of refractloD. 

127. The ordinary course of the canoe route to Bed Biver 
lies in a north-easterly direction, following the trend of the 
coast towards Turtle Portage, which leads from the Lake of 
the Sand Hills to White Fish Lake. In pursuance of our 
intention to endeavour to pass from the west side of the Lake 
of the Sand Hills across the country, in as direct a line as 
possible to Red River, we made a traverse in a north-westerly 
direction towards the south point of Keating Island, a distance 
of 16 miles. The surface of the lake was perfectly smooth, 
reflecting the sun's rays with extraordinary power and bril- 
liancy. As we receded from the shores the low sand dunes to 
the south-west were refracted into the similitude of distant 
mountain ranges, and what seemed through a glass to be the 
rocky coast of the eastern side, into high, precipitous, half 
wooded cliiis. 
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RnAue coDf«fToid fgmwHh, S5 and 86 isel ddep, 4 and milefl from land. 

128. About 4 miles from land the water became tiuged with 
green, deriving its color from. a minute vegetable growth (con- 
ferrse), which increased as we progressed, pntii it gave the 
appearance to the lake of a vast expanse of dirty green mud. 
On lifting up a quantity of water in a tin cup, or on looking 
closely over the side of the canoe, the water was seen to be 
clear, yet sustaining an infinite quantity of the minute tubular 
needle shaped organisms, sometimes detached, and sometimes 
clustered together in the form of small spherical stars, varying 
from a quarter to half. an inch indiameten Five miles from the 
shore the lead showed 35 feet of water, and 4 miles fiuther on 
36 feet ; the green conferrsB increased in quantity, and the little 
aggregations assumed larger dimeusions, some of them exceed- 
ing one inch in dt^imeter. 

J£itrfM»rdiiiaiy Tampenitvre q£ ti^ (jajnof the Woods due to the Weeda.— Graas* 

hoppers a^ep. 

liE9. The t^nperature of the lake near the mouth of Rainy 
River was 67^ at half-past 11, a. m. Yet 5 miles from land it 
was found to be 76^ six inches below the surface; an hout 
afterwards repeated, and careful observations showed the 
temperature to be 77J^. At 1, p. m. the temperature two feet 
below the surface was 71°, and at the surface 78°. The depth 
of water was here 36 feet, and the green conferrce uniformly 
abundant, so that it was impossible to obtain a table spoonful of 
liquid free from their minute forms. The presence of this 
« weed,'* as the voyageur termed it, was the probable cause of 
the unusual temperature of the lake. Occasionally grass- 
hoppers were seen resting on the calm glistening surface of the 
lake, and as we approached Keating Island they increased in 
number, all of them preserving, with singular unifoi*mity, a di- 
rection towards the south-east. The Indians think the *' weed ^ 
IMX>ve8 destructive to fish. They had seen it on Lake Winipeg. 

Fiahmg ground, 120 feet deep.— loe 5 feet thiek forms on Lake of the Wopd^ 

180. After passing the south point of Keating Island we 
steered for Garden Island, distant from us about 9 miles. On 
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the west side of Keating bland the Indian guide pointed out one 
of their fishing grounds, where he stated the water was 80 
fathoms deep, and illustrated the manner in which he arriTed at 
that estimate of the depth by explaining, through the interpre- 
ter, the mode of fishing during the winter months, the length 
of a fathom and the number of these in the lines his people em* 
ployed to reach with their nets the feedicg grounds at that period 
of the year. He also described the thickness of the ice through 
which they had to break before they arrived at the water as 
sometimes exceeding five feet. 

RefraetioD^*-Onnliopp«n. 

181. On approaching and receding from Keating's Island, 
the effects of refraction were most astonishing, elevating low 
detached island rocks into huge precipitous promontaries, and 
giving to a shore, a few feet above the level of the water, the 
appearance of a high rock bound coasts On nearing a small 
island about four miles east of Garden or Cornfield Island, the 
grasshoppers on the surface of the lake became more numerous, 
the green confervae was visibly lesA in quantity, and before we 
landed to dine it had disappeared altogether, but the grasshop- 
pers were found in great numbers on the shore. The island on 
which we rested for an hour was about three acres in extent, 
and sustained some fine old oaks and elms, with a profusion 
of long grass, not much destroyed by the grasshoppers, which 
had evidently, as was afterwards inferred, only just arrived 
there, while those which had been observed scattered over the 
surface of the lake were probably stragglers from a vast flight 
of these insects, whose main body we afterwards saw on Gar- 
den Island. 

Qale on the Lake. 

182. During the morning the sky had been cloudless, the air 
still, and the sun oppressively hot, but in the afternoon a long 
gentle swell began to rise upon the lake, and when we put off 
for our destination a wind arose which gradually increased to 
a gale before we landed in the evening on a low gravelly 
beach| at the north-west comer of Garden Island. 
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183. In my report (No. 9) dated 80th Aiagast, fslingtbn 
Miseion, Winipeg River, I briefly described the events which 
occurred daring the night of oar arrival at this old camping 
ground of the Lalte of the Wood Indians, the conference with 
a portion of the tribe the following day, and the reasons which 
determined us to proceed directly to Rat Portage, at the head 
of the Lake of the Woods, instead of pushing in a direct line 
towards Red River. The incidents not enumerated in that 
report have been duly recorded in my journal, and will appear 
in their proper place. ^ 

Oanleo Island.— Indiati Oorn, ealtivated Id hills.— Potato69» Piimpktiw, SquaahM, 
Baod Oherry.— Passenger Pigeon. — ^Hosts of Grasshoppers.— Ravagea Qf tha 
Oraaihoppers.— Koise of their Jaws. — Indiana quite indifferent to them. 

1S4. Garden Island is about a mile and a half long and a 
mile broad at its widest part. Its western half is thickly wood- 
ed, the greater portion of the eastern half cleared and cultivated. 
A field contalnincr about 5 acres was planted with Indian com, 
then nearly ripe. The corn was cultivated in hills, and kept 
▼ery free from weeds. Near the centre of the field were several 
graves, with neatly constructed birch bark coverings. Only 
one lodge was seen on the Island, and that was placed about 100 
yards from the graves. Near the space devoted to Indian corn, 
were several small patches of potatoes, pumpkins, and squashes. 
An air of great neatness prevailed over the whole of the culti- 
vated portion of the Island, and in the part still remaining in its 
natural state, thickets of raspberry, black currant, and gooseberry 
bushes grew in the intervals between groves of elm, basswood^ 
and oak ; and on the sandy beach are abundance of the sand 
cherry, (cerasud pumila,) the favorite Nekaiomena of tbe Indians. 
Large flocks of passenger pigeons (columba migratoria) flew 
backwards and forwards over the island, occasionally alighting 
in dense masses in the small groves. The shores were covered 
to the depth of two or three inches with countless millions of 
grasshoppers, which had been washed there during the gal^ of 
the preceding night. The greater number of the grassh oppers 
were alive, and as the rising sun warmed and invigorated' them^ 
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thej gprend with .Ipudbl|^^gl^arlt7 over.ihe fieldfi o{ Jn^ian^^qim 
and die potato patches; their progress across the poti^t^if 
patches wa9 1 k^ that of an inyadiqg arroyof ia^Qpt9» eating. aii4. 
destroying every living gre^ thing in thei^ wi^« Before^. YTI^^ 
left the island th^y had adyanced^ here. ap4. th^re^^spme thirty^. 
or forty yards froogt the heach,ia a. w/^lLdejSnejd undul^jlAng Unei^ 
leaving behind them nothing but the bare and blackened iitalka. 
of the plants over which they had spread themselves and der 
stroyed. By inclining the head, and^ seeking shelter from the. 
wind under the lea of a bush, the noise of their jaws could be. 
distinctly perceived ; and had it been calm, I have no doubt it 
woidd have been heard with the greaftest ease lor a distance of 
several hundred yards. The Indians had seen the grasshoppers 
before, but never in such alarming numbers ; they appeared^ 
however, quite indifflbrent to their progress^ and quietly amused 
themselves as they squatted or lay on the ground, by jerking the: 
intruders off their arms, and: legs with, a thin piece of wood, bent 
by the finger 9Q as to act as a tiNrtiig^ 

Shoal Lake, and the Muskeg or Marsh on the height of land beiireen Red BiT^r 

and the Lake of the Woods. 

185. From Garden Island to the norths-west corner of the 
lakes is about twenty. mileSi but the westerly limits of naviga* 
tion are not yet found here. It is possible to proceed without 
difficulty some miles further .pn^ in a.dq^ wc^t directioni intQ a 
small lake called Shoal Lake. Although no facts derived 6(m 
personal observations can. be here adduced respectipg the ge^ier 
ral feature of Shoal Lake, yet the importance which.it derives 
from its position requires special mention to be made of it^ From 
our Indian guide, permitted to take us to BatPortage by the 
Chiefs, to whom reference ia made in Report No. 2, I leamed 
that Shoal Lake is a reedy expanse of water, eight or ten nsdles 
long, connected with the Lake of the Woods by a oavigaUa 
channel. The north side, and west end of Shoal Lake, weie 
represented to be bjlended with a vast marsh or muskeg which 
stretches from near Rat Portage to far south of the Lake 
of the Woods, and is the source . of aucaerous rivers which flow 
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from it both eastward and westward. It is this great Muskeg 
or marsh which forms the barrier between Lake of the Woods 
and Red River vallejf and a separate notice of it will be fouod 
further op. 

Approximate diBtanoe of Shoal Lake from Fort Gany. 

186. On part of the south shore of Shoal Lake, and all along 
that part of the coast of the Lake of the Woods^ there is con- 
siderable arte of dry land, timbered with spruce and small pine. 
Shoal Lake is only about 87 miles in a direct line from Fott 
Garry» while by the very dangerous and circuitous Win^wg 
rQUte, it is at least S^ miles. Shoal Lake is in latitude 49"" 2dV 
and the same Qicridiau line cuts Red River at a spot 25 miles' 
north of the boundary Jine and ■ distant frosn it. The 

importance of the north-west corner of the Lake of the Woods, 
and possibly also of Shoal Lake at the terminus of a communica- 
tion by land with Red River, cannot fail to be duly appreciated. 

Leiigfh of a dfgree of loiigitad«.OD.dJIEereit parallete. 

1S7. The following table shews' the number of miles con- 
tained in a degree of longitude betweeu the i5th and 65t(i 
parallels of latitude, from which the distance between the north- 
west comer of the lake and Red River was computed. 

Degree of latitude. Length in 

45 4S.48 

46 41.68 

47 4L00 

48 40.15 

49* 89.36 

50 88.57 

51 • 87.78 

52 87.00 

58 86.18 

54 85.26 

56 84.41 
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Ubad seeoerf of tha north-west part of the Lake of the Woods— ^ood timber 

in the isUuicla. 

188. From near the north-west corner of 'the lake, the route 
we pursued lay through a labyrinth of islands in a north-east by 
north direction for a distance of 28 miles. Six miles more nearly 
due north through scenery of the same description, but of a bolder 
eharacter brought us to Rat Portage, on one of the numerous 
mouths of the rocky Winipeg, Much good pioe timber was 
goen on the larger island/^, near the northern part of the Lake of 
the Woods, and if concluMons may be drawn from the accounts 
which the Indians gave us of their gardens, it is very probable 
that extensive areas of excellent land exist on the great promon* 
tary» and on some of the large islands. They spoke of growing 
Indian corn to a far greater extent than seen by us on Garden 
Island. 


THE WINIPEQ RIVER. 

GShaoDeU of the Wioipeg. — Nameroas wiadings of the HViDipeg. 

139. Issuing from the Lako of the Woods through several 
gaps in the northern rim of the lake, the River Winipeg flows 
through nntnerous tortuous and distinct channels for many miles 
of its course in a general north-east direction. Some of the 
channels unite with the main stream from 10 to 15 miles below 
Rat Portage, and one pursues nearly a straight course for a dis- 
tance of 65 miles, and joins the Winipeg below the Barri^re 
Falls. The windings of this immense river are so abrupt and 
opposite, that an ^numer^^tion of the successive general directions 
may not be without interest. 

From Rat Portage it flows : 

6 miles nofrth-west, 

4 miles a few degrees to the east of north, 
24 miles north-west, 

8 miles south-west, 
24 miles north-west, 


8 m 

21 m 
12 m 

22 m 
26 m 
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les a few degrees north of west, 

les south-west by soutby 

les a few degrees soath of west. 

les due north, 

les north-west 

Magnificence of the cascades on the Winipeg. 


140. Id its course of 163 miles, it descends by a succession of 
magnificent cataracts, 349 feet Some of the falls and rapids 
present the wildest and most picturesquo scenery, displaying 
every yariety of tumultuous cascades, and foaming rapids with 
treacherous eddies, whitened with foam, and huge swelling wares 
rising massive and green over hidden rocks. Some of the sketches 
which accompany this report may succeed in conveying an 
impression of the beauty and grandeur which belong to the cas- 
cades and rapids of the Wiuipeg ; but neither sketch nor lan- 
guage can pourtray the astonishing variety they present uiider 
different aspects. In the grey dawn of morning, or rose-colored 
by the setting sun, or flashing in the brightness of noon-day, or 
silvered by the soft light of the moon. 

Character of the River. — Rat Portage. — Short Indian ronte. 

141. The River frequently expands into large deep lakes, fall 
of islands, bounded by precipitous cliffs, or rounded hills cf 
granite. The Fort in the occupation of the Honorable Hudson's 
Bay Company at Rat Portage is very prettily situ tted at one 
outlet of the Lake of the Woods. It is surrounded with hills 
about two hundred feet high, and near the fort some white and 
red pine are standing, amidst a vigorous second growth. The 
rock about Rat Portage is chloritic slate, which soon gives placo 
to granite, so that no area capable of cultivation was seen until 
we arrived at Islington Mission. We did not pursue the usual 
canoe route, but in the hope of overtaking the other members 
of the expedition, followed an Indian route for some miles, whioh 
was said by our guide to be half a day's journey shorter than 
that by the Great Winipeg. 


2i6 
TUw flmn a Hill on II10 l¥Mp«g.— Oluractar of ihe emmtrf about flie 


142. A.t onr first camp, after leaving Rat Portage, I ascended 
a hill about two hundred and fifty feet high, and obtained from 
its sunmiit a very extensive view of the surrouiiding country. 
The broad river, with its numerous deep bays was seen stretch- 
ing far to the north* and all around dome-shaped hills, similar to 

.the one on which I stood, showed their bare and scantily Wood- 

1^ summits in every direction; generally, they seemed to be 

"thickly covered with small stunted pine, but in the hollows of 

: Yalleys between them, pine and spruce of large dimensions^ wiA 

:.£iir sized aspens and birch, flourished abundantly. The pine on 

• the granite hill on which I stood grew in little hollows, or in 

:.<^r6 vices of the rook, l^e general surface was either bare, and 

. ao smooth and polished as to make walking dangerous, or else 

tbicUy covered with cariboo moss and tripe de roohe. The 

aspect of the country was similar in its outline to the region 

t about Mille Lacs, but the vegetation could not be brought 

•into comparison with it. Until we arrived at Islington Mission, 

the general features of the country maintained an appearance 

of hopeless sterility, and inhospitable seclusion. . 

JbUi^gtoQ MiBaion. — GultiTatioD of Wheat on the Wioipeg. — QaltiTable aroa on 

the Winipeg. 

143. Islington Mission, or the White Dog, or Chien Blanc, 
for by these names it is known to the voyageurs, occupies an 
area of what seems to be drift clay, extending over two hun- 
dred and fifty acres, surrounded by granite hills. The soil of 
this small oasis is very fertile, and all kinds of farm and gar- 
den crops succeed well. Wheat sown of the 20th of May was 
reaped 26th August in general ; it requires but ninety-three days 
to mature. Potatoes have never been attacked by spring or 
fall frosts (five years) ; Indian com ripens well ; spring opens^ 
and vegetation commences about :tbe lOtb of May ; and winter 

« 

sets in generally about the 1st of Noyembor. These facts aie 
noticed in connection with the small cultivable area at 
Islington Mission, on account of the occurrence of other avail- 
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ai^as^ vjarying from fifty'to three 'hundred eicies in extent^ 
between the Mission and Silver PaM, about eighteen miles fitm 
^''the mouth of the riVer. From Silver ' Palls to whete the rivdr 
flows into Ldke Wlnipegypdor and tocky land is the exception, 
'alluvial aiid fertile tracts/bearing groves of heavy aspens dnii 
other trees, prevailing. 

144. The cultivable areas on the river banks are indicated 
by dotted lines on the Map, as they may possibly acquiie im- 

^porfance, for they may be regarded in the light of productire 
i^lahds in a sterile waste of rock and marsh. Prom Silver 
ifalls to Fort Alexatider alluvial or drift clay prevails, iahd'in 
the neighbourhood of the fort mistny thousand acres are su^ 
tteptible of cultivation. 

Wild lUce Grooods on the Wimp^.-»-Game congregate among the Rice Flefais. 

145. Below James* Fftllil the poles' of wigwams are nntti^r- 
ons, and many Indians were seen at the foot df the diff^ent 
rapids, engaged in fishing. The soarcity of animal life of all 
kinds was very remarkable. Eagles and fish hawks, ducks 
ahd rabbits being the only representatives seen. This scarcely 
is, however, confined to the auttimnal months, as to the time, 
Ttnd to the Great Winipeg River, in respect of area. Sortie 
dlstlBmce ' from the river there are extensive Rice Grounds 
(Zizania aquatica) covering many thousand acres, and con- 
tinuing for many mileis on either bank. Here the game con- 
jgregatesy and revelling in the midst of such an abundant 
isupply of nutritious food ; vast flocks of ducks, geese, and aU 
kinds of aquatic birds, common in the regions, are to be found. 
The Indians too, assemble at stated periods, and visit the Rice 
Grounds, procuring without any difficulty, in favourable sear 
sons, a large supply for wintier colnsumption. 

The Penawa RiTer.— ^irds in the Kioe iQrounds of the Penawa. 

146. Instead of following the course of the Great Winipeg, 
after arriving at the Otter Falls^ I passed down the Penawa 
River into Bonnet Lake, thus avoiding the dangerous ^^ Seven 
Portages,^' and saving several miles of route. Near the entrance 
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of the Penawa into Bonnet Lake, the Utile nver winds through 
an immense marshy area covered with wild rice, and I suc- 
ceeded in collecting a considerable quantity, as the Indians 
paddled through it with undiminished speed. There too, weia 
seen vast numbers of different species of duck, and many other 
kinds of birds, such as herons, pigeons, woodpeckers, cedar 
birds, jays, &c. 

Failure of Rice this year. 

147. The Indians lamented the failure of the rice this year, 
they described the appearance in favourable seasons of the 
grounds through which we w*ere hurrying, as a vast ej^panse 
of waving grain, from which they could soon fill their small 
canoes, by beating the rice with a stick. The water of the 
river and marshes have this year been unusally high, so as to 
check the growth of the rice to an extent which, when coupled 
with other deficiencies, threaten them with famine during the 
coming winter. 

Failure or scarcity of Fish in the Wioipeg this year (1867). 

148. The same cause which has originated the partial failnre 
of the wild rice has led to a great scarcity in fish. In general, 
the Winipeg teems with fish, among which are sturgeon, pike, 
two kinds of white fish, perch, suckers, &c., affprding bounti- 
ful supply to the Indians, who hunt and line on or near the 
lower portion of this majestic river. The extraordinary height 
of its waters during the present season have so extended the 
feeding grounds of the fish that they are, with difficulty, caught 
in sufficient numbers to provide the Indians with their staple 
food. 

Failure or diaappearaDce of ibe Rabbits on tbe Winipeg tbi« year (1867).— -Pro- 
bable paiofal oonsequenoes of tbese failorea. 

149. The unlocked for short supply of rice and fish have 
been more severely felt, in consequence of the unaccountable 
disappearance and death of the rabbits, which are generally 
found in vast multitudes, in the region of the Lake of the 
Woods and Winipeg River. During the past spring and 
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niiBmer, large nnmbers of rabbits have been found dead in the 
woods, owing probably to the exhaustion which followed the 
late severe winter, prolonged this year to an unprecedented 
length in these regions. With a partial failure in the rice, and 
great scarcity of fish, and the prospect; of a very linnited supply 
of rabbits, the anticipations of the coming winter, on the 
part of those who care to think of the sufferings of the wretched 
Indians on the River Winipeg, are gloomy indeed. 
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Lake Winipeg^s altitude abore (he Sea. 

ISO, Lake Winipeg is ■ miles in an air line 

from Lake Superior, and 616 «22 by the canal route. The 
altitude of this extensive sheet of water, above ihe level of the 
sea, is six hundred and twenty-eight feet, according to the 
estimate of this report. Other observers make it a few more or 
less ; others again considerably in excess of what is thought to 
be a close approximation to its true altitude. A table is given 
at the close of part first, in which some of these diiTerenceSi 
with their authors' names, are enumerated. 
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151. Lake Winipeg is two hundred and bixty-four miles 
long, by an average of thirty-five wide. It certainly contains 
an area exceeding 9^000 square miles, and is probably one-half 
ad large again as Lake Ontario. Connected with Lake Wini- 
peg by navigable channels are two other large bodies of water, 
Lakes ^Manitoba and Winipigoos, being together nearly as 
long as Lake Winipeg, and having about half its breadth. 
The water area of these lakes may, with some small connec- 
tions, equal, if it does not exceed, that of Ontario and Erie 
combined. 

Tribataries reeeived by Lake Winipeg. 

152. Among the numerous tributaries received by Lake 
Winipeg, are Red River, unwatering in part a region which 
is in some degree tributary to the Mississippi. The Great 
Winipeg River, 163 miles long, draining the Lake of the 
Woods region, and its tributaries 800 miles to the east. Nu- 
merous rivers coming in from the eastern belt of the granitic 
rock, which separates the valley of Lake Winipeg from Hud- 
son and James' Bay. On the west side, it receives the noble 
Saskatchewan, bearing its tribute from the Rocky Mountains, 
a thousand miles to the west Red Deer River and Swan 
River, fall into Winipigoos Lake, besides many other minor 
streams, which drain the prairies to the west of those magnifi- 
cent lake expansions. 

The Canoe Route through Lake Winipeg — Mouths of Biyer— Hayfields at the 

Mouth of the RiTer. 

153. A glatace dt the mapi^ill show that the Canoe Route 
itterely touches or approaches the south-east coast of Lake 
Winipeg, in the traveirses to the mouth of Red River. From 
the imperfect observations possible to be made under such 
circumstances, little or nothing can be said 6f the character of 
that small portion of the coast which is seen from the C^noe 
Route. The mouths of Red River are four in number, and find 
their connection with Lake Winipeg, though an immense 


atea of rashes and wiflcyws^ gito^ing upon land atorbielow 
the level of the iirafer of the lake. It vb not until a point six 
OT soTen miles from the lake is reached, that land, properly iso 
edled, is fonnd. Here, during the summer months, large 
quantities of hay are made by the people of Red River, which 
is taken away during the winter, spring freshets laying the 
wb<de of this tract under water. 

Impprtasee of Lake Wkiipeg— Drains a yallej 400,000 sqnare miles in area, 

and easily aceeesible. 

154. Lake Winipeg, once reached, conununication with 
the interior becomes fm eaey matter. The numerous rivers 
which unwater the valley of this great lake, with an area of 
400,000 ;squate miles, are most of them canoe, or boat routes, 
for many hundred miles up their streams. Lake Winipeg. is 
veiy shallow at its southern extremity, and the marshy shores, 
past which the Canoe Route to Red River runs, abound with 
fresh water shells, and are the haunts of innumerable aquatic 
birds, among which are seen many species of duck, two 
species of geese, pelicans, cranes, bitterns, and plover. 

Agrioulture at the Mouth of the Winipeg — Ancient heaeh of Lake Winipeg — 
Cliff Boulders of gigantic dimensions — Virginian Creeper — ^Vast number of 
Wild FowL 

155. Fort Alexander is situated within one mile and three- 
fourths of the lake at the mouth of the Winipeg, and here I 
saw wheat in process of being harvested on 8rd September, 
*and obtained some new potatoes of great size and excellent 
quality ; and I was informed by the gentleman in charge of 
the fort that Indian com succeeded well, in many parts of the 
south-eastern rim of the lake, and that it was very rarely 
touched by late spring frosts ; it is cultivated by the Indians. 
The west shore of Traverse Bay is high, and shows an excel- 
lent soil, thickly covered with balsam, poplar, aspens and birch. 
The lodges of Indians are veiy numerous, as it forms one of 
their most important fishing grounds. The temperature of the 
l?\rinip g at its mouth was 66^.5 at 6 p. m., and that of Tra- 
verse Bay, at 6 A. M., on the following day, 64^5. An optical 
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•pbenomenon of singalar beaoty was obeefired in making the 
Grand Traverse, nearly due south to ihe mouth of the Red 
River« This will be described ia its proper plaoe. When we 
landed to breakfast or dine, opportunities twere afforded of 
examining the precipitous, but unstable cliffs whieh were occa- 
sionally exposed At a point on the east coast of the Grand 

Traverse, section No. was sketched and ronghly measured 

It shows one feature of interest, which is common to all the 
great lakes of the St. Lawrence basin. The summit of the 
cliff, clothed wiih an inch or two of sandy loam, shows an 
ancient lake beach, composed of water-worn boulders, pebbles, 
and stratified sand, two feet thick. This is underlaid by 16 
feet of stratified sand, containing limestone fragments, and 
primitive boulders, and flanked by a talus of sh'ngle and 
boulders ; among which, bright yellow, cream-colored, and 
beautifully variegated limestone slabs, are numerous. This 
talus is the present shore of the lake, and the shingle slabs and 
boulders have probably been washed out of ths unstable cliff. 
Its breadth may reach 60 feet, and the inequation S — 5 feet 
from the level of the lake ; giving to the ancient beach, at the 
summit, an elevation of 21 feet above the present level of the 
waters of the lake. About five miles farther south, I ascended 
a cliff fifty feet high, consisting of stratified sand and marl, in 
which were imbedded primitive boulders of most gigantic 
dimensions — some of them measured twelve to fifteen feet 
through — they were all water-worn, and distributed throughout 
the cliff. On the surface, walking was exceedingly difficulty 
on account of their numbers and size. Many of them were 
covered with the Virginian Creeper {ampetopais quinquffMa), 
The base of the cliff was well protected by an immense accu- 
mulation of these erratics, which had fallen from the loose 
sand of the cliff. The temperature of the lake, six miles 
beyond this point, was 64^.5. A heavy squall from the north- 
west compelled us to approach, the shore, when within three 
miles of the mouth of the Red River : the waves rose with 
great rapidity, as usual, in large, open, shallow sheets of water, 
and compelled a hasty retreat among the willows and rushesi 
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wheie, notwiihstanding that we were exposed to the dis- 
comfort of the waves washing otcf our camp during the night, 
we were compelled to remain in thi^ damp n)aze of reeds, 
nntil the wind and waves su- sided. There I had an oppor* 
tnnity of observing the vast number of dnck, geese and plover, 
whiob congregated amongst tbe rushes during the night In 
the morning, flights swept backwards and forwards close to 
our camp in constant succession. 

Bar at the mouth of Red River. — ISeilej Creek. 

156. Red River enters Lake Winipeg by four distinct 
channels. Its junction with the lake by the channel, through 
which we entered, is marked by a bar, in which there is not 
more than three feet water close to a pit of sand, which was 
the only piece of land seen amidst the tall reeds extending far 
to the south, and beyond the point where the river channel 
unites some three miles from the mouth of the main channel. 
Land which is dry during the summer months, and at the stage 
of water in the river on the 5th September, about 2^— 4 feet 
above its level, begins five miles from the mouth of the main 
channel. Half a mile above this point, Neiley Creek comes 
in from the west, and by means of this snnall affluent, much of 
the water during floods from the upper country reaches Lake 
Winipeg. Large numbers of hay stacks were seen here in 
September last. An immense area flooded during the spring, 
producing a very rank profusion of those grasses, which delight 
in a rich marshy soil. 

Fertile eharftoter of the country abore and a little below tbe Indian Village.— 
Contrast between ssttlere at the Indian Village and Sayage Tribes in the 
Lower Winipeg. 

157. A little below the Indian Village, fourteen miles from 
the mouth of the river, the whole country rises ; the banks are 
about twenty feet high, the timber imposing, and in considera- 
ble variety ; and all the aspects of a level, fertile country, 
gradually come into view. The sameness in the general 
aspect of the banks at this season of the year becomes mono- 
tonous, aficr tbe wild and varying beauties of the Winipeg. 


2M- 

But the »igfat of clearings^ and tbe nt^t wtitA honsM of 
settlers at the Indian Missionary Yillaga^ speedily creatas 
another feeling, aroused by suck fair comparisons . between 
the humanizing induence of civiUzaiiott^ and the degraded 
brutal oondiiion- of a barbaroos; heathen rae^^. which iinioUy- 
follow one another in passing: from tbe Cascades and Rapidb^ 
of the Winipeg, with half clad savagea fishing at tbe foet ^ 
to the even flow of Bed River, with Christian'inea and women, 
once heathen and wild, living in security on its banks. 


TdiPERATuna of the Lakes and BiverSifrom the braght of 

land to Lake Winipeg. 
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TjjsfjR. sbewiog the lengl^ 4i9tapQe$ from Lake Saperipri 
heights, elevation above Lake Superior, and the number of 
the portag.^^ on the route, 
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Table shewing the lengths and distances from Lake SnperioT, 

&c. — ( Continued.) 
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PART II. 


THS YALLBT OF RED RIYER NORTH OF THE FORTY-NINTH PARALLEL 
OF LATITUDE. TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Th0 JRed Eiver of the Norths — General deBoription of Red River within the terri- 
tory of the United States, 160 — Tributaries of Red River, 160 — Length of 
Red River within the United SUtee, 160. 

Phytical Feature* of Bed Eiver from the Indian JfieHonary Village to the 49M 
Parallel. — Sugar Point; Limestone exposures, 161 — Maple, 162 — Banks' of 
the River, 162 — Physical features of Red River; Grand Rapids; Bars of 
Mud; Forest Timber; River Banks; extent and richness of Prairies, 163. 

OlffecU eeen from the river, between the Indian eettlement and the forty-ninth 
parallel, — Aspect of the river ; timber ; limestone ; whirlpool point ; massive 
layers of lime stone ; application of limestone houses on bank ; stone church ; 
mill oreek; swamp ; area never flooded, 166 — Section of the river, Na 1, No. 2 , 
166 — Houses and windmills — The Aaainiboine ; meanderings of Red River; 
end of the settlement^ 167. 

The weet hanJce of Red I^iver, — ^The King's Road ; aspen woods ; scene south of 
Water lliU Creek ; Woods of the Assiniboine ; rural beauty of the sceneiyi 
169 — Extraordinary aspect of the country ; aspect at sun rise, at noonday, at 
sunset, by moonlight, at night, HO «• Immensity of the prairies of Red 
River, m. 

TheAeeiniboine Eiver, Fort Garry to Prairie Portage, — ^The Assiniboine Rlveri 1*72 
— Ancient Lake Beaches and Ridges, 178 — Breadth of the river ; Sturgeon 
Creek, 174 — Meanderings of the AssiniboiDe ; heights of its banks, 176 — 
Remarkable windings, 176 •— Lane's Pot ; section of the river hank, 177 — 
Settlements cease on the Assiniboine ; heavily timbered banks, 178 — River at 
Prairie Portage ; sketch of remarkable mud flats, 179 — Bones of elk, buffido, 
&c., 180 — arrangement of mud ; sand common, 180 — Sugar made on the 
Assiniboine ; grape vines grow wild, 181. 

The prairiee from Prairie Portage to Fort 6^rfy.~Lake Manitoba, 182 — < The 
buffalo hunters trail ; country beyond Prairie Portage, 183 -^ Oonntiy east 
of Prairie Portage; the Big Ridge; limestone fragments, 183 — The White 
Horse Plain; remarkable richness of the White Horse Plain; grasshoppers. 
184 — Farm houses on the Assiniboine ; open and beautiful pruriea ; prairie 
near Fort Garry marshy, 186. 

The Eoeeau Eiver ; Little and Big Eat Eivere and the country watered by them^^ 
Affluents of Red River within British territory, 186 — Channels of rivulets 
formed; the Big awamp ; afflaeots of the Asstmlmne; Rat River, 188. 
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Tk$ BoMau, or Rid Jiw6r, — CourM of the RoMau; the long ridge, 189 — Timber 
on the Roeeau beyond the ridges, 190 — Marshes of the Roseau, 191 — Oonntiy 
of the Robeau beyond the marshes, 192 — Country about Roseau Lake ; water- 
fowl on Roeeau Lake ; altitude of Roseau Lake ; Roseau Lake to the Lake of 
the Woods, 198 — Indian from the Lake of Woods ; ten days on the road ; 
breadth of the Muskeg, 194 — Dry prairie north of the eroesing place; Still 
water Creek, Rat River ; eountry between Rat Rirer and the Lake of the 
Woods; Little Rat River; Nine Mile Swamp; Nine Mile Swamp easily 
drained; Freneh settlement, 195. 


THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 

Oemrai deaeription of Red River» within the territory of the IT. S. — Tributaries 
of Red River. ^-Length of Red River within the U. S, 

160. The Red River of the North rises in Ottertail Lake, 
Minnesota territory.* The north-east end of Ottertail Lake is 
in lat. 46^ 24' 1". The general course of the river is south-west^ 
through an attractive undulating country, until it makes its great 
bend to the north, which lies in lat. 46^ 9\ It then meanders 
through a bonndless prairie, destitute of timber, which gradually 
declines in elevation until it forms a vast level plain, elevated 
above the water only about one and a half to two feet, at its 
ordinary stage in June. The distance of this great bend is 110 
miles from the source of the river in Ottertail Lake. The vast 
low prairie through which it flows is level as a floor. Its course 
through the flat country, in which it has succeeded in cutting a 
dumnel, ia very tortuous. In latitude 46^ 23^ 30" a belt of tim- 
ber sets in, and continues with some interruption along the bapks 
of the river on one side or another to. Pembina. To latitude 
46^ 23' the waters continue comparatively clear ; beyond this 
they become more and more turbid. In latitude 46^ 41' 12'' the 
level of the prairie above the river is 30 feet, and is probably due 
to the gradual cutting away of the river channel in sofl clay. 
Red River receives few tributaries, south of the 49th parallel : 
these are in order, the Psihu river, eight or ten yards wide at its 

* The description of that part of Red River within the territory of the United 
States, as given in the text, is abbreviated from Dr. D. D, Owen's account in his 
geological svurvey of Wisconsin, Iowa, and JiinneBota* 
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^noutfa ; the ShayeiiQe, dooble that width ; Bufftilo 
River, Wild Rice, Goose, and Sand Hitl rivers. The Red Fork, 
in latitude 47^ 65^ from Bed Lake^ is a tributary of some impor- 
tance. It is on the line of eommunicadoii between the Lake of 
!the Woods and Red River, within the United States boundary, 
and joins with the main stream 860 miles from Ottertail Lake. 
Tentle River, Big Jaline and Two Rivers next follow, after which 
the last affluent, Pembina River, comes in from the west, two 
miles south of the 49th parallel : the total distance from the 
mouth of this a cnt to Ottertail Lake being 525 mile?, by the 
course of the stream. Dr. Owen remarks of the country through 
which Red River flows in the United States territory, that it 
possesses features both geologically and physically of great same- 
ness and flatness, without the least indication of contcdning 
minerals of any value, except salt, which may be cryataliised 
out of saline s{»:ings. 

I now proceed to describe that portion of the Red ffiver of tlw 
North which lies within British territory, and in so doing ahall 
fliUow the canoe route from Lake Winipeg ^gainst the current. 


PHYSICAL FHATUBES OF RED RIVER FROM TBS 
mj)U]S MISSIONARY VILLAGE TO 49th PARALLEL. 

Sugar Pdntfr^Liaatsioafl 'Wy m wrm^-'-'JJmm^am pspaaA 

161. Three miles below the Honorable Hudson Bay Com- 
pany's Lower or .Stone Fort, and at about four from the Indian 
Miasionaiy Village, a remarkable bend in the conrse of the 
stream gives rise to a sharp projection of the level plateau of the 
prairie. Sugar Point, as it is termed from the g:roves of maple 
which cover it, is probably preserved from ihe abrading actjon of 
the stream by numerous fragments of limestone which lie at the 
bottom of the river bank and continually increase in number and 
«i2e in its ascending coume, afs far a0 the ^jq^onedatizfllli^f^ Un^ 
atone, at and above the tower fort, where .their place ia^uppKed 
in part by exposures of the parent rock. 
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Kspk^-^ankB of iha BSt6i^. 

1€2. The mapTe, which at one time grew ill considerable qnan- 
itieff near Sugar Point, is not thei trUe sugar maple (acer sacchari- 
dQiil)' So coinftion in Western Canada, but another species, also 
Icirmshing an abundance of juice from which sugar is made as 
fiur north as the Saskatchewan. It is the ash-leaved maple 
(negundo flktinifoIimiQ.) The common sugar maple is, how- 
ever, found in the valley of Red River, nonh of the 49th 
parallel. Ifear to Sugar Point is an [ndian school, in connection 
with die Indian lilGssion below, situated north of the line which 
divides the Parish of St. Pet^r from that of St. Andrew, and 
marHng the northern limits of the Red River Settlement. The 
banks on both sides are very heavily timbered close to the river ; 
and b6t<veen this point and the Stone or Lower Fort of the settle- 
ment there are very few farm houses. The general direction of 
die river from Sugar Point to Port Qarry, is a few degrees to the 
i^est of south. In an air line the distance is 20 miles; by the 
iV>ad on the left or west bank 21, and by the river itself 23^ 
miles. The scenery and objects which meet the eye in ascend- 
ing^ the river between the Lotrer Port and the 49th parallel are 
miiform, but singular and interesting, 

FhjBcal fealnre» of R«d Rirer.— ^rand RftpidB.-*-Bar0 of m«d« liolding boulden 
and sbell8.-«Foreftt Timber. — ^Character of the Birer Baoka.— Ezteat and 
riohneaa of tlie prairie. 

168. First, with reference to physical features, it is merely 
necessary to imagine a river from 200 to 350 feet broad, wkh a 
moderately rapid current, having in the course of ages excavated 
fli winding trench or Cut to the depth of from 30 to 40 feet, in 
tenacious clay, through a nearly level country for a distance 
^Iceedmg one hundred miles, and the general physical aspect of 
Ked River, within British territory, is reproduced. Here and 
tlfere local diversities occur which give some appearance of 
variety. Such are noticed at the Grand Rapids, where the even 
tfowb broken and disturbed by a ledge of limestone, which may 
occasion a fall of four feet within a mile. A lower plateau has 
bete and there been excavated perhaps t6n feet below the gene- 
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ral level of the prairie banks. An instance of this kind occurs at 
Dr. Bum's house, and the section marked No. 1 shows the rela- 
tion of the river to the lower plateau and the Great Prairie or 
Rain Plateau above it. Occasionally sand, mud, and gravel 
bars are formed at numerous sharp turns in the general course of 
the stream, similar to those which may be observed upon the 
chart at Point Douglas, also above Fort Garry, near la Riviere 
Sal, near Scratching Creek, &c. These projecting bars or points 
are often covered with fragments of limestone, primitive boulders, 
apd vast numbers of large fresh water shells (Specimen No. .) 
The current round them is rapid, and they present a formidable 
obstacle to the navigation of the river by means of steamers 
exceeding 100 to 120 feet in length. Often, too, on one side or 
the other, and sometimes on both sides, a narrow belt of heavy 
forest timber closes upon the river, and seems suddenly to narrow 
and darken its abrupt windings. The most uniform character, 
however, and one which is more frequently found on the west 
side, is a clean and steep line of bank about 80 feet in altitude, 
perfectly level to the eye, and forming the boundary of a vast 
ocean of prairie, whose horizon or intermediate surface is rarely 
broken by small islands of poplar or willow, and whose long, 
rank, and luxuriant grasses, show everywhere a uniform distribu- 
tion, and indicate the character of the soil they cover so ipro- 
fusely. A subsequent closer inspection of the soil never failed 
to establish its fertility and abundance, as well as its distribution 
over areas as far as the eye can reach, both eastward and west- 
ward, on the banks of this remarkable river. 

164. Such are the general physical features of Red River 
within British territory. I now propose to enumerate the ob- 

ct which arrest the attention, first in passing up the river to 
the 49th parallel, and second in travelling along the road on its 
western bank. This division is necessary, since any attempt to 
describe the topography of Red River Valley, from points of 
view limited to the river level, would be something like an effort 
to portray the general appearance of a capacious farm yard 
from views which might be supposed to be obtained from the 
bottom of its well. 
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OBJECTS SEEN FROM THE RIVER BETWEEN THE 
INDIAN SETTLEMENT AND THE 49th PARALLEL. 

Afpeot of lUrer between the Indiim Village and 49th Pandlel.— Timber on Bnoka. 
— limertone at the Stone Fort — Whirlpool Point — ^Limeetooe seen in mae- 
siTo layers above Big Eddy.— Application of the Lime Stone to Building 
pnrpo8es.-^HouaeB seen on the Banks of the Grand Rapids. — Stone Chnreh.-— 
Hill Greek. — Swamp sustained by the dam across Hill Credk. — A large areai 
probably exceeding 20,000 acres, never flooded at Red River. 

165. The objects which arrest attention in ascending the 
river between Sugar Point and the Lower or Stone Fort, are 
limited to precipitous clay banks, fringed with elm, poplar, maple, 
oak, and ash, all of lai^e growth, but not fair representatives of 
the forest which once occupied its banks, having been subjected 
.o a culling process for twenty years to supply the necessities of 
the settlement above. Among the underbrush, the Virginian 
creeper and occasionally a wild grape, with a profusion of con- 
volvulus twining round hazel, and rose bushes are most conspi- 
cuous. At the Stone Fort, massive layers of limestone crop 
out, which have been extensively quarried, and their application 
is seen in the walls and bastions of the fort built upon the bank 
here, about forty feet in altitude, and forming the abrupt termi- 
nation of the prairie stretching westward, which for some dis- 
tance sustains a small but dense growth of aspens. At each 
turn of the river above this point the houses of the inhabitants 
of Red River Settlement come in sight, and these occupy at 
short intervals the river bank all the wa^ up to Fort Garry, a 
distance of 28^ miles by the windings of the river. When 
nearly two miles above the Stone Fort, we arrive at Whirlpool 
Point, and immediately above this at the Big Eddy ; — these are 
obstacles to further progress, formidable only in name, and like^ 
most other local descriptive titles on this river, must be ac^ 
cepted with the mildest interpretation, and only understood to 
designate marked differences from the general even flow of the 
waters of the river ; a small brook on which a water mill is 
situated enters the river at the Big Eddy. A short distance 
above the same locality (the Big Eddy) limestone is seen in heavy 
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hjtn on dsie w«Bt bank| and detached firagmeiita ia great abu^ 
dapee protect the baae of the diff, which ia nu inataac^, obsery- 
ed from the mouth to the 49th parallel, rises above forty feet 
from die waler leveL SoiAe very aubstantiai iUostratioiia of the 
adaptatiofi of the limestone for bQitdIng purposesr ocear beie, 
abd particularly at the Griand Rapids, 2^ miles farther up. — 
Among, them may be mentioned the house of Mr. (jiubi to 
whom I am much indebted for a valuaUe register of meteoro- 
logical observations, made three times a day during 1855-66. 
l^he east side of the river is Wooded to ai depth varying fit)m a 
few yarcJB to a mile, and generally tfaisfe^ure prevaSs along tfie 
eil^tem bank to Fort Garry ; die timber is similar to that already 
described. At the Grand Rapids, which even during tbe low 
stage of water in September, offer no formidable obstacle to the 
Company's and freighters' boats carrying four and five tons, m 
assembfage Of well built stone buildings are grouped, which 
create a Very favorable impression of Red River resources and 
comfort, not unfrequently repeated as we ascend the stream. 
I^ete we find a very substantial stone church, capable of seat- 
ing 500 people, and surrounded with a neat stone wall enclosing 
an extensive burying ground. About SOO yards south of the 
church, the parsonage house is seen from the river, and a visit 
to its interior, to be more fully noticed subsequently, proved 
that every desirable comfort was enjoyed' by the kind and 
hospitable incumbent. Archdeacon Hunter ; adjoining the 
parsonage id the residence of the curate, Mr. Kirby, and next 
to that a capacious and well built school-house of wood. Four 
miles above the Grand Rapids, Mifl Creek enters the river, 
having cut its way through the yielding clay substratum of the 
prairie, to a depth of twenty-five feet, half a mile from its mouth : 
Here thw ater mill is situated which gives a name to this 
creek, but which is fed to a great extent by a large but shallow 
marshy tract called the Big Swampi occupying some thousand 
acres, as indicated on the chart ; as will be shewn hereafter, 
it is mainly sustained by the mill dam holding up its waters, and 
thus preventing them from draining into the River. MiU Creek 
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and its westerly extennon into the BWRmp, form a very impor- 
tant physical featare in the topography of this regiota ; the slijght 
depression in which it flows, dDOftitkied. through* the swamp to^ 
Mill Greek, forms the passage of ^atier, .during floods^, from Red 
River to Lake Winipeg, wheneViir the waters accMllilate so as 
to overflow thieiv banks. Piom^ ihis feature, it results that the 
whole country north of the line drawn on the charts is dry dur- 
ing the highest floods, and afiiSrds an«area • which pmbably ex- 
ceeds 20»000 acres, not liable to the destructive but fortunately 
rare inundations which have docoffred since setdeitaents were 
first formed herd. 

Seetioo of^lkeEiTtf.. . . 

166. f^or two arid a half mites above* Mill Creek, the river 
banks break off abruptly frodi the prairie leVel, and, on the east 
side, are well Wooded. The houses of' the inhabitants occur at 
regular intervals upon the immediate banks. At a short distance 
above the very commodious and comfortable residence of Mrs. 
Bird, a lower plateau, caused' by denudation, commences, and 
its prairie boundary passes in the rear of Dr. Rums' house, 
where a portion of (tie Expedition are residing for the winter, 
atid comes upon the river again before reaching the Presbyte- 
rian church. The section marked No. 6 shows the relation of 
the lower plateau to the general level of the Great Prairie, the 
relation of the swamp to the river, and also of the ancient 
beach or ridge of Ld^e Winipeg to the general level of the 
country. The' following table of heights and distances, taken 
for this purpoSife, will exhibit- these rehttions in regular order ; 

Sectioo Boroei Red Riyer to shovr Ui« Swamp, River level, Pridrie level, and the 
level of th^ aocidiit beaoh of Lake Wi&ipeg' Section. 

No. 6. Section across the Valley of Red River, from Br. 
Bnms' house, to the Great Swamp, being on the west* side of 
the riven 

Datum : level of Red River, September 18, 1857, or HaZ 
below beach niark, or second dtep of verandah of Dr. Buros' 
house. 


26ft 

Dbtanee from water mark, Height aboT« irater marlr, 
ISth September, 17th SepUmber* 

Water mark feet feet 

66 west 18.48 

109 11.36 

152 20.74 Dr. Boms' faonae. 

233 20.06 

830 16.52 

1230 19.07 

1330 25.76 

1 853 27.52 King's Road. 

243L 25.04 

2482 23.80 Small shallow bed of cieek. 

2667 27.38 ) ^ j o • • i i 

2988 27.30 \ ^"^^ ^""^^ ^^^^^• 

42 12 26.31 Commencement. 

East. J. Marsh. 

4 miles nearly ) oo r 4. { Aifcient beach of Lake 
E. N. i ^^^««*- i Winipeg. 

No. 9. Section often repeated between the Stone Fort and 
49th parallel, across the prairie and channel of Red River, 
where no second plateau occurs. 

West . . • • 20 35 feet. Level prairie beyond. 

East 24.35 « « '" 

Hooees and WiDclniills. — ^The Assiniboloe. — Meanderings of Red Rirer.-— find of 
SettlemoDt oo Red Riyor, within British territory. 

167. Above Dr. Burns' house the oourse of the river is 
gently winding between the high prairie banks, which gene- 
rally maintain an altitude of about 30 feet ; houses and wind- 
mills occur at regular intervals, until the steeple of St. John's 
Church and the peaked roof of 8t. John's College, the school 
house, the Bishop's residence, &o., offer the appearance of a 
large village, which is again re-produced after the sharp turn at 
Point Douglas, by the imposing Roman Catholic Church, de- 
dicated to St. Boniface, the spacious nunnery and the parish 
school, with other buildings on the left, and a group of several 
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commodious private dwelling houses just below Fort Oarry, 
on the right About half way between these small centres of 
population, as they may be termed. Point Douglas occurs, and 
on the east bank of the river, Gennan Creek, a small meander- 
ing stieam comes in from the south. A quarter of a mile 
above the Roman Catholic Church, the Assiniboine enters 
Red River, and a short distance up this stream the summits of 
Fort Gany come into view. Above the mouth of the Assini- 
boine the course of the river is exceedingly tortuous. An 
idea of its meandering may be obtained from the comparison 
between the river distance from Fort Garry to the mouth of 
La; Riviere Sal, or Stinking Creek, and the relative position of 
the same places by the road ; the former being 16 and the 
latter 9 miles. The next houses of settlers appear at intervals 
on the banks for several miles above La Riviere Sal, the last 
house being situated 18 miles from Fort Garry, or 57 from 
the 49th parallel. Above this the river windings are fringed 
with forest, varying in depth from a few yards to half a mile. 
Here and there naked bends are exposed to the prairie. The 
peninsula portion on the opposite side is generally ciothed with 
trees of large dimensions, and this character is preseived far 
south of the 49th parallel. 


THE WEST BANK OF RED RIVER FROM THE INDIAN 
SETTLEMENT TO THE 49th PARALLEL, A DIS- 
TANCE OF 100 MILES BY THE ROAD. 

168. From that portion of the Indian Village which lies on 
the west bank of the river to the lower, or Stone Fort, little 
can be seen of the surrounding country, as the road traverses 
a forest of small aspens, and the farms are few in number and 
small in extent. 

The King's Road. — Aspen Woods. — Scene Bonth of Water Mill Creek. — Woods of 

the ABsioiboine. — Rural beauty of the Scenery. 

169. The Lower or Stone Fort covers an area of about four 
acres, and encloses within its walls numerous buildings^ 


which- wiQ be deseribed in anothcnr portion of thie report 
The main 6r King's Boad ddes' not follow the windings of the 
iliver, bnt stretches from' point to pointy sometimes approach-' 
iiig it at these places within a quarter or hadf a niile. Wbeve the 
river windings throw it back to a distance exceeding a mile, 
lafier roads' as they are termed^ braoieh off to the river banfcff 
for the convenitenoe of settlers^ and there is a bridle psA aB 
the way firbm this Lowejr to the Upper Fort^ on the immediater 
bamk of the river. Aspent woods contintie to shut ont Ae 
view nntil we arrive within a miie or two of Water Mill Creel:^ 
Wh<in a scene qs^ns upon the right, which discloses on the one^ 
hfiuid the white houses and cottages of the inhabitants, with 
their bariis, haystacks, and cattle yards, gnmped at short 
distances from one another, and s(!rdtching away in a thia^ 
vanishing line io the south, while on the other hund, a bomidv 
less, treeless ocean of grass, seemingly a perfect Ievel» mtet0 
the horizon on the west* The same kind of scenery, varied 
only on the left band as the road approaches or recedes frt>mr 
the farm bouses, oni the river banks^ or passes near the neat 
and substantial churches, which at almost regular distances' 
intervene^ prevails without interruption nntil within four or 
five miles of Fort Garry. Here stretching away, until lost m 
the western horizon, the belts of wood on the banks of the 
Assinibione, rise above the general level, while from the As- 
siniboine towards the north again is an uninterrupted expanse 
of long waving prairie grass, dotted with herds of cattle, and 
in (he fall of the year with immense stacks of hay. This is 
the ordinary aspect of the country comprising that portion of 
Red River Settlement which lies between Mill Creek and 
Fort Gariy. Remove the farm hoases and churches, replacing 
them on the river banks by forest trees of the largest growth, 
and the country between Fort Garry and the 49th parallel, as 
seen along the road to Pembina, a distance of 70 miles, ia 
continually re-produced in its ordinary aspect of samenesSi 
immensity and unclaimed endowments. 
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SictoioTclliMtfj upe<AB of tb« oonntiy (|hroiigli wl^ch IM Biyer flows io Britltb 
territory. — Aspect At 8!ioriae,--rat Doon«daj,-!-a<t ■uDfie^ — hy moonlight, — at 
night, when the distant prairies are in a blaze. 

170. But it must be seen in its extraordinary aspects, before 
it C9D be Tightly valued and understood* in reference to its 
fiiture occupation by an energetic and civilised xaqe^ able to 
improve its vast capabilities and appreciate its boundless beauties. 
It 9oiust be seen at sunrise, when the vast plain suddenly iflad^es 
with rose-colored ligbt, as the first raya (4 tbe sun sparkle in the 
dew on the long rich grass, gentjj stir^ by the ,ui|failing mom- 
iog breeze. It roust be seen at noon^day, when i^eiractioQ 
swells into the forms of distant hill ranges the aocient beaches 
and ridges of Lake Winipeg, which mark its former extension ; 
when each willow bush is magnified into a grove, each far dis- 
tant clump of aspens, not aseen before, into wide forests, and tthe 
outline ^f wooded ;river banks, &r beyond unassisted vision, rise 
into view. It must be seen atsuoset, when, just as liie boge 
ball .of fire is dipping below the horizon, he dirows a flood of 
fed lights indescribably naagnificent, upon the illimitable waving 
^een, tbe colors blending and separating with tbe gentle roll cf 
the long grass, seemingly mi^ntfied towards the hcM*izon into the 
^distast heaving swell of a partirtcolored sea. h must be seen, 
loo, by moonlight, when ilbe summits of 'the low green grasd 
^i^aves are tipped wi& iiliier, la&d «he «taTS in 4be west disappear 
jtaddenljias diey touch the earth. iPinally, <it >rau8t be -seen 0Jt 
Aight, .ivhen the xiistant prairies ave ki a Uase, Airty, fifty, or 
^venty miles away ; when the fire reaches dismps of aspen, and 
^4ie 'forked tips of the rfiames, .magnified by fr^Nietion, flash and 
^piivor on itbe horiaoo, and the reflected li^ firom rolling clouds 
of smoke above tell of the.hs(voc "^ieh is ragingbdow. 

Immensity .of the prain^ .«f Re4 River. 

171 • These are some of .the scenes which must be witnessed 
andlelt before the mind forms. a true conception of these rich 
prairie wastes, in the unrelieved immensity which belopgs to 
them, in common with all the ocean, but which, unUJce the ever- 
.changing and unstable sea, seem.to pffefr.a bpuntiAU^Compcns^, 
in a secure though distant home, to millions of our fellow-man. 
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THE ASSINEBOINE RIVER; FORT GARRY TO PRAIRIE 

PORTAGE, BY THE RIVER. 

The Assiniboine River. 

172. Fort Garry is situated a few hundred yards west of the 
confluence of the Assiniboine and Red River. The Assini- 
boincy for a distance of 130 miles by its windings, the farthest 
point I reached in a westerly direction, may be said to present an 
exact resemblance in every important physical feature, except 
size, to Red River. The tortuous sinuosities bf the larger stream 
are re-produced, with curious fidelity, in the magnificent prairies 
through which its western rival runs. 

Ancaent Lake Beaches. 

173. For several miles above Fort Garry the Assiniboine 
flows in a trench excavated through a level prairie to the same 
depth as the river it feeds ; in other words, from 25 to 40 feet 
Difierences due to local variations in the height of the bank 
are referable to very slight undulations in the level of the 
prairie, and to the occurrence of ancient lake beaches or ridges, 
the first of which is cut by the Assiniboine, near St. James' 
Church. This ridge continues in a direction nearly due north, 
until it rises apparently above the general level of the prairie, 
into an elevated ancient beach of Lake Winipeg. This 
apparent rise is really due to the gentle slope of the prairie in 
the, direction of the Great Lake. The ancient beach itself is 
no doubt perfectly horizontal. It is near this spot that the 
rapids occur which, in the summer months, when the water is 
low, offer a small impediment to the ccmtinuous boat naviga- 
tion of the Assiniboine for many miles. 

Breadth of the Rirer at Ptturid Portage.— Sturgeon Creek. 

174. Some short distance above the rapids the river widens. 
At its mouth it may be 150 feet in breadth, and four miles from 
its mouth, 200 feet, a breadth which it is reported to preserve 
with very remarkable uniformity for a distance of 130 miles. 
I saw the river frequently at the difierent points where the road 
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approached it, and its breadth, or the volume of water it con- 
veyed, seemed to be in no degree diminished at Prairie Por- 
tage, the highest part reached ; indeed, the impression produced 
after a careful examination of the river at Prairie Portage, 
almost led to a belief that the volume of water was fully as 
great there as at its confluence with the Red River; the 
affluent it receives during a course of 130 miles below Prairie 
Portage not supplying the exhaustion produced by evaporation. 
About six and a half miles from Fort Garry the Assiniboine 
receives a small affluent called Sturgeon Creek, coming from 
the north-west. The general direction of the river up to this 
point is nearly due west, and its course comparatively straight. 
The south bank thus far is heavily timbered to a small depth ; 
the north bank is much occupied by farms, and is destitute of 
timber. 

HeanderingB of the Asainiboine. — Height of Banks. 

175. From Sturgeon Creek the course against the stream 
continues still westerly, but with more decided meanderings, 
and the wooded points on both sides of the river rarely pene- 
trate a quarter of a mile into the vast prairie on either side. 
The distance from Fort Garry to where it makes its, north- 
westerly bend is twenty-three miles by the river's windings, 
but by the road through the prairies and settlements only, six- 
teen miles. The river banks are here about eighteen feet high, 
and their height imperceptibly, diminishes until, at Prairie 
Portage, they were found by measurement not to exceed sia;- 
teeu feet; daring the stage of water, on the 7th of last Septem- 
ber, 1857. 

Remarkable Wiadiiigs. 

176. After making its north-west turn, the Assiniboine is so 
remarkably crooked that a straight line drawn through -the tract 
of country in which it meanders for a distance of twelve miles, 
would be cut eighteen times by the river, and these windings 
are confined within such a limited breadth that in a strip of the 
same length, and 1000 yards broad, the curves of the river 
would just overlap this boundary four times. 
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IaiM'« F(Mt-«*36ctioa of the Ritvr Bank 

177. At this point of river, whioh i^ aboat twenty-tbree miles 
from Fort Gariy, there is a Post of the Hon. Hudson's Bay Com* 
pany in chai]ge of Mr. Lane ; the banks here at the tin^e of my 
visit were about eighteen feet above the water, and quite precip- 
itous, so that there was some little difficulty in getting at the water's 
edge for washing and other purposes, A fresh exposure of th^ 
bank, which by the wa^, is continually breaking down in small 
patches and changing, during the lapse of many years, the 
channel of the river, exhibited stratified whitish clay, and dark 
drab colored clay from the water's edge to within five feet of the 
prairie level, which here, as is frequently the case, 9ome8 ab- 
ruptly upon the river. Dark, unstratified or alluvial clay suc- 
ceeds, having an average thickness of about four feet ; this is 
followed by from six to eighteen inches of black prairie mould. (2) 


flaHlemeiits oeaae on Che Aaalnibobie, nine inilM-^eat of lAae*a Poet — SeaTiIj 

labored BaQkik 

178. Beyond Mr. Lane's Post, the river course is westeriy 
-for a few miles, it then makes a bend towards the north-west, 
until Long Lake is reached, aCter which it turns towards the 
south-west for tfbout sixteen or eighteen miles, thence westeriy, 
ten miles further to Prairie Portage ; nine miles beyond Mi. 
Lane's the settlements cease, until they re-commence at ai)oot 
thirty miles further up the stream by the xoad, and aldioagh the 
distance from Mr. Lane's to Prairie Portage is not moee Aan 
forty-three miles, the course of the winding Asriniboine would 
probably exceed ninety miles. The river banks are beav^ 
timbered, and sustain trees .of very l|rge dimensions. The 
distances between the top of the bank is variable, but appears 
generally to be between 600 and 800 feetj but at sharp turns it 
W98 often not more than 400 ; whenever it exceeded that dis- 
tance one side was steep and washed by the water, the other 
o^npied by a sand spit or p\nd flat at the fppt of the opposite 
bank. 

(S.) See eeetion KOi S» on the Aeainibcnne. 
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Hirer at Pnurie Porfiige.— Sketch of r^marlnble Mad Flats on tiiis Rlret. 

179. During my stay at Prairie Portage, I had an excellent 
opportunity of examining the relation of the sand and mud flats 
to the river banks, as well as the forest which here, to the depth 
of half a mile, fringed it. The following sketch shows one of 
the sand and mud flats (Sept. 4th, 1857) about half a mile 
below Prairie Portage. The river is here about 180 feet broad, 
and with a rapid current sweeps under the south bank, which 
forms the outer arc of a very beautiful curve extending over 
120 degrees. The cord of this arc is well defined by the old 
north bank of the river, under which probably it once swept, but 
now 6nly touches when the channel is full, as during spring 
freshets ; the length of this cord is perhaps 700 yards, and at 
each end the river is seen sweeping between steep banks, 16 
het high, until a little lower down or a little higher up, similar 
curves, with their accompanying sand and mud flats recur. 
These sand and mudflats are lirranged in the order of the specific 
quantities of the materials v^hich compose them, but with such 
singular regularity and with such curious and interesting admix- 
tures, that I have considered it worth while to describe them 
with some degree of particularity* 

Bones of Elk, BaffiJo, Deer, and human Bkulb foond in the Had Flats of the At- 
■iniboine. — Arrangement of mad, sand, dcc^ common. 

180. A glance at the diagram or sketch may render the follow- 
ing description more intelligible : — ^At the western extremity of 
tbe carve, as shown in die diagram, a few rounded boulders 
were seen, not exceeding ei^t inches in diameter; these were 
followed by gravel spots as the area opened ; beyond the gravel 
tongue, on spits which extended perhaps over a quarter of the 
segment, flats of coarse sand showed themselves ; these were 
strangely filled and strewed With the decaying and broken horns 
of the 6lk, the bones and hofns of the elk, buffklo, deer, and 
just beyond these a hdman skull, wiA two or three scattered 
and water worn skulls of what seemed to be the buflalo ; &e 
sands ceased in curved lines, with tt small steep descent of about 
two feet, and was succeeded by mud partly covered hfere and 
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there with fine sand, probably drifted by wind. The sanded 
mud was followed by fine compact mud with numerous deep 
cracks, partially filled with fine sand. Another fall of about 
three feet occurred in the form of a bank, and recent mud, smooth 
and treacherous, occupied the remaining portion of the segment 
a few inches above the present wat6r level. This arrangement 
of mud sand and gravelly spits was noticed elsewhere, and pro- 
bably frequently occurs. 

Sugar made on Uie A8BiDiboin6.*-Grape Yioefl grow wild. 

181. The timber on the banks of the Assiniboine is perhaps 
not so heavy as on Red River, nevertheless some very fine oak 
and elm, with white wood and poplar of extraordinary dimensions^ 
were seen near the Prairie Portage. A fair quantity of sugar 
is made by the Assiniboine half-breeds, but not in comparison 
with what might be easily obtained if systematic habits and a 
proper appreciation of the fruits of industry existed here. A 
species of grape grows in profusion on the banks of this river. I 
suppose it to be the Frost Grape (Yites Andifolia.) The firuit 
when first gathered is not very palatable, but after hanging in 
the open air for forty-eight hours, acquires a sweet taste and a 
very delicious flavor. 


THE PRAIRIES, FROM PRAIRIE PORTAGE TO FORT 

GARRY, BY THE TRAIL. 

Lake Manitoba. 

182. The name of Prairie Portage is derived firom the exis- 
tence of a portage, nine miles long, between this part of the 
Assiniboine and Lake Manitoba. I have heard it stated by half- 
breeds at the settlement, that at seasons of extraordinary high 
water, the canoes can approach each other from the Assiniboine 
antd Lake Manitoba, so as to leave but a very short diatance for 
the portage. 
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The Bu&lo Hunter's Trail— Oountry beyond Prairid Portage. — Coontry "East 
of Prairie Portage. — ^The Big Bide. — ^limestone Fragmeote. 

188. 3%e road irom the Village of Prairie Portage follows a 
general north-eaaterlj direction for a didtance of twent j*nine 
miles» before it turns south-westerly in the direction of Fort 
Garry. This deviation is necessary in order to avoid Long Lake, 
which is an ancient bed of the river» now converted into a 
narrow, winding lake of great length. About five miles from 
the portage, the Buffalo Hunter's Trail, leading to the Great 
Sage Plains, is struck ; it passes on to the crossing place in a 
nearly due west direction. I was informed by the guide that 
the Hunter's Trail, referred to above, is the only road north of 
the Assiniboine by which they pass to the high prairies and Sage 
Plains. Its course is continued for half aday's journey — about 
ten miles, through good prairie land, similar to that which has 
been described. Sand hills then begin to show themselves, 
sustaining large pine and juniper bush s ; it requires two days' 
journey (40 miles) to cross these sandy ridges. A gradual 
ascent is then made to the Great Plains. The Sand Hills ap- 
pear to mark the western limit of the truly fertile or alluvia^ 
prairie portion of the Valley of the Assiniboine. The crossing 
place is four days' journey (80 miles) from Prairie Portage, and 
one day (20 miles) from and below the mouth of the Little 
Towns or Mouse River. On each side of the road, after leaving 
the Hunter's Trail, is a very magnificent prairie^ bounded on the 
right by the wooded banks of the Assiniboine, and on tie left 
by the horizon ; a few scattered clumps of poplar are seen here 
and there, but no trees, until the '^ Big Ridge " comes in sight : 
The ridge is probably an ancient beach of Lake Winipeg ; its 
elevation does not appear to be more than 60 feet above the 
prairie level. Where the road touches Long Lake, a spur of the 
Big Ridge is distant about three miles. I made a diversion 
from the main track for the purpose of examining the character 
of the ridge. It rose ' almost imperceptibly from the prairie, 
and at its base small limestone firagments appeared in numbers. 
Ascending the ridge, the limestone increased in quantity until 
near it summity slabs were numerous. This ridge extends 
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northwards to Lake Winipeg, and is probably tbe flaiik of the 
table land, which stretches far to the north and west The ridge 
is wooded as far as can be seen, and my guide told me that it 
continued so until it became the abrupt limestone coast of Lake 
Winipegy at a distance of forty miles, as he supposed, from our 
camp. At the foot of the ridge, the prairie is dotted with 
willow bushes and clumps of poplar, affording an extremely 
beautiful landscape of vast extent. 

Remarkable lishneaB of tbe White Hone Prairie, — GraBsfaoppen. 

184. Leaving the Big Ridge, and regaining the main road, 
well marked by the deep ruts formed by the buffalo hunters' 
carts, we soon arrived at the White Horse Plain, a vast, slight- 
ly undulating prairie, without any boundary but the horizon in 
any direction but the south, where the distant wooded banks of 
the Assiniboine afford some reh'ef to the eye. The grass is long 
and rank, and the soil a black mould of great depth, often ex- 
ceeding eighteen inches. In many places it is thrown up into 
conical heaps by moles, and uniformly diq;)Iays the same rich 
appearance, truly represented by the bountifUl profusion of ver* 
dure it sustains. This year the edges of the White Horse Plain 
unfortunately teem with another kind of life. The grasshoppers 
appeared in countless millions just before my arrival, and every 
bare patch of ground in the road was filled with their eggs, the 
living insects leaping tiirough the tall grass in infinite multitudes, 
yet, notwithstanding, fSetiling to change the appearance of the 
country in the midst of so great a profusion of food. What the 
next year's brood may do remains to be seen, ttieir progenitors 
had come in swarming clouds fbom the south side of tbe Assini- 
boine, but no one could tell of their origin^ or of the devastations 
they must have created befcnre they took their flight, and alighted 
on the White Horse Plain. (See Grasshoppers, Index.) 

Farm hoiueB on tbe Aenmbofake-F^Opea and beautifiil i»nurie«.r-Pt»iiesnear Fan 

Garry, maraby. 

185. The last hoioe of the settlement, westward of White 
Horse Plain, is aJ>out tlarty-thiee miles' from Fori Ouny, mi 
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between it and the Company's Post, in charge of Mr. Lane» there 
are nine houses and farms. The Prairie Portage road, however, 
does not pass near them, it touches the river only at those bends 
which do not necessarily compel much deviation from a straight 
coarse. The farm houses are similar to those on Bed River, 
but the soil appears to be, if possible, of a better description. 
Leaving Mr. Lane's post, the river is touched again at the 
Roman Catholic Mission of St. Franffois Xavier. The road now 
&)llowB the general course of the river, in the fear of the farms 
which, from this point to Fort Garry, are not far apart. The 
whole country north of the river, between Prairie Portage and 
Sturgeon Creek, consists of level, open, and beautiful prairies, 
uniformly fertile, and in a great measure free from wet places or 
marshes ; wherever these occur, there does not appear to be the 
least difficulty in draining them at a very trifling cost of labor 
and time. From Sturgeon Creek to Fort Garry, the hou:?es and 
farms resemble, in all respects, those on Red River. The 
prairie is dotted with islands of poplar and willow bushes, and 
within two miles of the fort, decidedly marshy in its present 
condition. Much marsh and wet land is said to exist in the 
south of the Assiniboine, about the sources of Stinking River. 


THE ROSEAU RIVER.— THE LITTLE AND BIG RAT 
RIVERS, AND THE COUNTRY UNWATERED BY 
THEM. 

Afflnents of Bad Biver withio British territoiy.— Channel of Riyal«ts formed.-* 

The Big Swamp. 

186. Between its mouth and the 49th parallel, the Red River 
of the north receives numerous afBuents, only two of which are 
worthy of a separate notice. Near its junction with Lake 
Winipeg, Netty Creek, draining a considerable extent of flat 
country, comes in from the west. This smaller river acquires 
some degree of importance, from the circumstance that it con- 
veys away the excess of water, during high floods, from the 
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ch aonel of the Red River, so that an extensive area below Mill 
Creek has never been known to suffer from an overflood. Sev- 
eral small streams, which have excavated their channels since 
the settlement of Red River, are fed by the Big Swamp delin- 
eated on the map. Some of these little rivulets, which by the 
way are dry during summer, have originated from an attempt 
to drain King s Road, by the people of Red Riven A small 
ditch was made in the first instanoe, about two feet deep ; this 
\^as cut away during the melting of the snow in the spring, to 
a depth of ten to twenty feet, forming deep but not wide gullies, 
in the very friable clay of the prairies. The Big Swamp, which 
was filled during the flood of 1852, keeps those rivulets alive in 
tb e spring and fall. 

Affluents of the ABsiDiboIne. 

187. On the east side German Creek comes in just below the 
Roman Catholic Church; it is a very tortuous aiid sluggish 
rivulet, draining some swamps to the east of Red River. The 
A ssiniboine is the chief affluent of Red River. Tiiis meander- 
ing river has a length of perhaps four hundred miles, and receives 
in its course some navigable and probably very important 
streams. The little Souris, or Mouse River, comes from the 
Coteau de Missouri, and on its bank, is reported by the half- 
breeds to expose valuable seams of (lignite) coal, an article of 
priceless worth in this woodless region. The Calling River, Oak 
Risrer, and Rapid River, affluents of the Assiniboine, all lin water 
extensive tracts of country, respectiog which little is known. 

Bat Biyer. 

188. Above the Assiniboine, La Rivifere Sal, or Stinking 
Rver, occurs about nine miles from Fort Garry. Much of the 
country through which it flows is said to be filled with brackish 
swamp. Thirty-seven miles from Fort Gkirry and Scratching 
Creek, is crossed on the route to Pembina. Here a river is 
seen winding for miles through a boundless prairie, without a 
tree or shrub on its banks. On the eastern side, about 
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miles from Fort Garry, Rat River, in Lat. 49** 85' 10", (1) 
joins its waters to Red River, and ten miles north of the 49th 
parsllel, the Roseau River, an important stream, comes in from 
the region west of the Lake of the Woods. The Roseau River, 
and the country it drains, deserve a special notice. 


THE ROSEAU, OR REED GRASS RIVER- 

Ckmne of Roseau Riyer^ — ^The long ridge. — Interesting character of the ridge. 

189. The general course of this stream from its confluence 
wiih Red River to Roseau Lake, is a few degrees to the south 
of east. It enters Reed River about ten miles north of the 49th 
parallel, and it is probable that Roseau Lake is on the boun- 
dary line between Rupert's Land and Territory of Minnesota. 
The course of the Roseau is very tortuous* and for the first 
twenty miles it meanders through a beautiful prairie, with a 
belt of heavy forest trees on its banks* Near the mouth of the 
river, on the south side, there is a considerable quantity of low 
land, but above that point the banks vary from fifteen to twenty 
feet in height UQtil, at the crossing place, the long ridge is 
reached. Here the banks are from fifty to fifty-five feet above 
the level of the river. Near the crossing place, the ridge has 

probably an elevation exceeding sixty feet above the level of 
Ked River. It, and its offsets, form a very singular and most 

interesting feature in the topography of the whole valley, and 

vdll be more fully noticed in the proper place. 

Timber of the Roseau beyond the ridges. 

190. The ridge once past, the whole face of the country 
changes. The soil becomes poor and sandy, although still pre- 
serving a prairie or plain character. The timber on the banks 
of the river fast dwindles to small sized oak, elm, birch, and 
poplar, until it gives place, about forty-six miles from the 
mouth, and perhaps seventy or eighty by the winding of the 

(1.) Keatifig (M^jor Long's Expedition.) 
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stream, to extensive manhes in which islands of smaU pine 
are to be seen. 


Hmhw of Bofeau 

191. At the commencement of these marshes the Roseaa 
River moves sluggishly, and its stream soon becomes dead 
water, with a vast expanse of flooded land on either side, ex- 
tending, according to our guide, fifty miles to the right hand 
and to the left. 

Ooantrj of the Roseau bejond the beginning of the Manhes. 

192. Having found it impossible to proceed further on horse- 
back than the beginning of the great marshy tract of the Roseau, 
and not being provided with a canoe, the following description 
of the country rests upon the authority of the guide who accom* 
panied us, and who had resided at Roseau Lake, for a year and 
a half, when in the service of the Hon. Hudson Bay Company. 
The river channel can be traced through a marsh ten miles 
long, nearly on a level with the water in the river. The depth 
of the marsh does not exceed three feet, and it is quite possible 
to wade on horseback through it. The Hon. Hudson Bay 
Company's route to their post on Roseau Lake (in 1851) retired 
from the river when the waters ceased to flow, and pursued a 
direction some miles to the south of the channel, probably 
within the United States territory. In 1847, a very dry season* 
]t was possible to proceed with carts in a direct line near the 
banks of the river, from the beginning of the marsh to the post, 
one mile and a half from Roseau Lake. 

Water fowl on Boaeau Lake. — Altitude of Roseau Lake.— Boaeau Lake to the 

Lake of the Woods. 

193. An idea of the character of the country about this post 
may be inferred from the guide's description of his attempts to 
destroy the monotony of his life, when stationed at Roseaa Lake. 
He informed me that when he wished * to see anything " beyond 
the four walls of his log shanty, and the rushes by which it was 
surrounded, he was in the habit of mounting to the roof, and 
from the top of the mud chinmey, enjoying the view ; which 
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consisted of reeds to the north, reeds to the south, and reeds to 
the west, as far as the eye could reach, and to the east, Roseau 
Lake, fifteen miles long by ten broad, with a deep fringe of 
reeds. On the bosom of this retired sheet of water, in the 
spring and the fall, he was enabled to watch countless millions 
of ducks and geese, and the noise of their shrill cries, with the 
flapping of wings, as they would rise to take their morning 
flight to the north or south, according to the season of the year^ 
were almost the only sounds he heard, save the sighing of the 
wind through the reeds, during his dreary abode in the waste of 
Roseau Lake. The altitude of Roseau Lake, above Lake Win- 
ipeg, probably does not exceed 150 feet ; and, as the elevation of 
the Lake of the Woods is at least three hundred and seventy- 
feet above the same level* there must still be a rise of 200 feet 
to be overcome before reaching the height of land. Our guide 
described the Roseau River, before it enters Roseau Lake, as 
stretching far to the south in the territories of the United Statesu 
He also said that issuing from the great Muskeg, or swamp, 
occupying so much of the height of land between Red River 
and the Lake of the Woods, was a narrow rapid stream of fifty 
imles long, and emptying into Roseau Lake, thus forming a 
route by means of whioh the smallest sized canoes may pass 
from Roseau Lake, through the Great Muskeg to the Lake of 
the Woods. 

Indian from the Lake of the Wood«. — Ten days on the road.-— Breadth of the 

Muskeg at the height of land. 

194. At noon on the 26th September, when discussing with 
the guide the possibility of proceeding further up the banks of 
the Roseau River on horseback, we heard the sound of a gun^ 
proceeding apparently from the river. Having fired one in 
return, we were not surprised some time afterwards to see aa 
Indian approach. He had just arrived, with his family, jQronEi 
the Lake of the Woods, by the ronte proposed to be taken bj 
Mr. Dawson and myself some weeks before. He described the 
route in the same way as the guide, and in no material respect 
differing from the accouata we had before received from otheur 
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Lac la Pluie Indians, who had been engaged to convey us 
through it, before the intervention of the tribe, narrated in my 
report from Islington Mission. He had been ten days on the 
road, but might have accomplished the journey thus fiir in 
shorter time, had he not required to hunt by the way for his 
family, who accompanied him. At my request he drew up a 
map of the route, which was in almost all particulars similar to 
that sent in my report from Fort Francis. He ascended a small 
river, marked on the map Reed River, from the Lake of the 
Woods, for a distance of thirty miles to the Great Muskeg at 
the height of land. He was two days dragging his canoe 
through the Muskeg, which is here nine miles broad. He then 
descended the rapid stream, forty to fifty miles long, before 
noticed, which is called by the Indians Muskeg River, and 
found himself among the rushes or reeds of Roseau Lake. 

Dry prairie north of the crossing place in the Rosean. — Still Water Greek. — Rat 
Rirer. — Country between Rat River and the Lake of the Wooda.— little Rat 
River. — Nine Mile Swamp.-^Nine Mile Swamp eaaily drained*-— Freodi 
Settlement. 

195. Returning nearly in our steps to the crossing place, we 
went over to the right bank of the Roseau, and after threading 
through a forest of fine oaks, about one quarter of a mile deep, 
found ourselves emerging upon an open, dry prairie, bounded on 
the east by the low wooded ridge before noticed as occurring on 
the soulh side of the river. The distant belt of woods, fringing 
Red River, might just be seen in the far western horizon, the 
"^vhole intervening space being a rich and level prairie, without 
shrubs or willows. Six miles from the Roseau, Still Water 
Creek occurs. Its waters are deep, and, as its name implies, 
sluggish, or almost stagnating. Between Still Water Creek and 
Rat JRiver some marshy spots occur, while on the right the 
ridge, wooded with aspen, continues in the direction of the 
Rapids of Red River, near which ^pot it is found within four 
miles of the banks of the main stream. Rat River is an insig- 
nificant brook, coming from the Great Muskeg, which occupies 
the height of land to the east of the valley of Red River/ At 
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the crossing place it is fifteen feet broad. It sometimes serves 
the Indians as a means of communication between the Lake of 
the Woods and Red River by the following steps : 1st. Rat 
River east, flowing from the Muskeg at the height of land into 
the Lake of the Woods. 2. The Great Muskeg, through which 
the small canoes are dragged. 3. A small river flowing into 
swamps, from which, 4th, Big and Little Rat River issue, which 
unite below the crossing* places on the road to the settlements 
as shown in the chart. Four miles from Big Rat River, Little 
Rat River was crossed, and the tract then led to the point of 
junction of the two streams, until it came upon a ridge, which 
it followed for a distance often miles, after which the great Nine 
Mile Swamp occurs, where water lodges in marshy intervals , 
for the distance which has given its name to this wet prairie. 
A strong Scotch plough, drawn by a stout team of oxen, would 
soon effect the drainage of the Nine Mile Swamp. It partly 
originates from the excessive luxoriousness of the grasses 
growing upon this level expanse, which, in a humid season, holds 
up sufficient water to give permanency to the wetness of this 
portion of the prairie (1). Hay, in considerable abundance, as 
exemplified by the stacks which were seen in all directions, is 
made in the dry intervals of the Nine Mile Swamp. This 
French settlement commences immediately on the northern 
extremity of this characteristic illustration of Red River enter- 
prize and energy, as applied to the improvement of the country. 
A very little well-directed labor would convert these extensive 
marshy areas into the richest pasture and hay privileges, and 
drive to more congenial haunts the myriads of snipe and plover 
we disturbed in our passage through it. 


(1.) 866 introduotoiy chapter for a probable explanation of Uie origin of many 
of the "Bwamps " in the Red Hirer Valley. 
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PART m. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCH OF THB CANOE ROUTB FROM FORT WU.UAM, 
LAKE SUFERIOBy TO THE MOUTH OF JUBD RIVHR, LAKE 
WINIPEG, AND OF THE VALLEY Of RED BIVKR, NOATH (W 

THE 49th parallel. 


CONTENTS. 
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KamiDistiquia ; the oountry above the Kakabeka Falls beloogs to the Lau- 
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Ths height of land to Rainy Lake. — Portage du Baril ; dip and strike ; French 
portage ; mica sohiat on goetss ; Granite overflow at the head of Dord Lake ; 
Granite bills, near Sturgeon Lake ; Dip and strike at the fifth rapid; araall 
anticlinal axis in Pine Lake ; Dip of schists ; Probable exposure of chloritie 
slate ; Tilted schists at the grand falls of the Nameaukan schists dipping 
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reported to be fit for bricks and potterj, 208. 

Tk4 wioUnt Seaelut and Ridgu cf Lake Wittipig, — Main beaoh Bizty-seren 
feet above the prairie; Stony Mountain; Kidge at the Boeean forma a 
beantifnl road for 100 milee; Marks the limit of the good land; The 
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part of the good land is ^tibJn the limits of British America ; Small ridges ; 
Diameter of the small ridges, 209. 
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THE KAMINISTIQUIA TO THE HEIGHT OF LAND. 

Mr. Murray on the Yalley of the Eaministiquia. 

196* The Valley of the Eaministiquia, with its< extension 
thfou^ Po^ Lake and' River, to the height o£ laad^ vfOB 
exaauned by Mr. Munrayv AseiMmt ProiriBK^iai Geologist, in 
1846, The reaiiks o£ that smrvey are to- be found in hie 
RepcMTt,. addressed to Sir William Loguti^and printed ixk the 
Report of Prc^fresa in the Geolc^cal Survey of Canfuia idx 
1846^. The following brief notice of the character and di^^ 
tribution of the rocks. of the oonatty drained by the Kcuninia- 
tiqnia is in part abbreviated from Mr. Murray's report. 

Country aboye theKakabeka Falls belongs to Laurentian Group— Huronian rooks 
east of Eakabeka Falls — first exposure of Argillaceous Slates — Granite and 
Syenite Banges about Dog Lake — ^Valley of Dog Biyer. 

The whole of the interior of the country above the Eaka- 
beka or Grand Falls to the height of land, belongs to the 
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Laorentian series of rocks, inoladiog granite, syenite, gneiss, 
and the lower slates (micaceous and chloritic schists) and a 
line, drawn from the falls to Thunder Bay, would mark nearly 
the junction of the Upper or Huronian slates, which rest upon 
them. The upper or black argillaceous slates occur in mag- 
nificent mural precipices at the Grand Falls. Sketch No. 6 
shows a fine exposure on the right bank of the river. The 
talus from which the view was taken is composed of thin 
sheets of hard slate held together by the roots of grasses, and 
wild mint, and afforded at the best but a very insecure footing* 
The rock supporting this talus shows many of the spheroidal 
concretions charged with iron pyrites noticed by Mr. Murray 
in his report. The first exposure of the black argillaceous 
slates was seen about five miles from Pointe des Meuions, or 
fifteen miles from the mouth of the river. A large exposure 
with a S.S.W. strike occurs at the D6charge des Paresseux, 
and the junction with the gneiss upon which the formation 
reposes was seen at the foot of the Portage d^Ecart§, three- 
quarters of a mile above the Grand Falls, and close to the 
spot indicated by Mr. Murray : — ^^ The high land around Dog 
'^ Lake is chiefly granite or syenite, and the islands on the 
^' western side are the same, with mica slate resting on it 
'^ occasionally. On the west coast, several promontories jet 
^^ out with deep bays between them. Each point in succes- 
^ aion appears to be the arch of an antioKnal axis bringing up 
*^ the syenite in the middle, while mica schist dipping in oppo- 
^^ site directions rests upon, it" The valley of Dog River is 
bounded by low granite ridges as shown on the map, while 
the height of land, though not exhibiting an exposure of rock, 
in situ on the Portage 'path, probably ctHisists of granitic and 
syenitic ranges, as described by Dr. D« D, Owen. 
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THE HEIGHT OF LAND TO RAINY LAKE. 

Portage do BarQ, dip and strike — Frenoh Portage — Mica slate in Gneiss — Granite 
oyerflow at the head of Dor4 Lake — Granite Hills near Sturgeon Lake- 
Dip and strike at the Fifth Rapids— Small anticlinal axis in Pine Lake— Dip 
of sehist — Probable persiatent ezpoeurea of ehloritie slate-— Tilted schist at 
the Grand FaUa of the Nameaukan — Schist dipping in cui-yes — Joints and 
quarts and felspathio veins — Rock dotted with beautiful specimens of plu* 
mose mica. 

197. In Mille Lacs, exposures of what was supposed to be 
white glistening quartz are numerous ; they are called by the 
voyageurs, sail rocks. Dome shaped hills receding from the 
shores^ and having an altitude of about one hundred feet^ 
were visible, on the southreast side of the lake in making the 
traverses. At the Portage du Baril, the dip was nearly vertical 
and strike at N. 70^ E. At French Portage micaceous schist 
was seen resting on gneiss, at an angle but slightly inclined 
from the vertical* The strike was N. £. by E. At the head 
of Dor6 Lake, the granite seems to have overflowed the mica 
schist The thin edges of the overflow are seen resting on the 
shore, and beneath the water its undulating boundary can be 
traced for some distance. On an island in Pickerel Lake, the 
strata were much twisted and curved, and consisted of mica 
schist with bands of gneiss, intersected with numerous quartz 
and felspathic veins. Dip 20^ N. from vertical strike N. E. by 
E. At Pickerel Portage, boulders begin to be numerous, and 
are abo abundant at Dor6 Lake. On Sturgeon Lake, low 
granite hills form numerous jutting points or promontories. 
Near a small expansion of Sturgeon River, above the Second 
Fails, mica schist, well stratified, is exposed, with a strike N. 
60^ E. and dip 7^ S. from vertical. The micaceous portion of 
the rock is separated by divisional planes (quartz) of about 
one-eighth to half an inch in diameter, and by the weathering 
of the micaceous portion, these project in the form of abrupt 
ridges, traceable for many yards, and preserving a remarkable 
parallelism. At the fifth rapids of this river, the strike is N. 
65^ E., dip 15^ S. E. from the vert., and about three-quarters 
of a mile further on the strike was ftund to be N. 30^ W., at 
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an angle of 45^. At the Portage de Vile, at the Sixth Falls, 
the dip is N., at an angle of abont 40 ; the rock is a highly strati- 
fied micaceous schist, passing into a homblender schist. Below 
PcMTtage de L'lle, the river expands into a lake aboat three- 
quarters of a mile broad, and of the same length, with a deep 
bay to the N. £., and one corresponding to the S. E. Two 
islands in Pine Lake, below Portage de Llle, appeared to show 
small anticlinal axis. The schists were seen to repose at a 
low angle (N. 60 W.) on a reddish colored, nnstratified rock 
below ; but no specimen was obtained. It was cracked into 
huge blocks. On the main land, N. W. of the two islands, 
the schists were seen to dip N. 60 N. at an angle of about SO^. 
About five miles below Portage de L'lle, fragments of chlo* 
ritic schist occur on the beach ; not water worn, or showing 
abrasim. A few hundred yards further on, a stratified rock 
cups out in very persistent layers ; some of them extended 
several feet from the cliff, with a vaiying thickness of from two 
to six inches. The dip Was about 20 N., and it may have 
been an exposure of the chloritic schists, whose fragments 
were found above it Not being able to approach, on account 
of the swift current sweeping the base of the cliff, where the 
exposure occurred, no specimens were procured. At Snake 
Falls, the river passes over a schist highly inclined to the N. 
E., and below them, many fine exposures of the same schist 
occur on the islands, frequently projecting like the end of 
boards of unequal lengths leaning against one another, and 
varying in thickness from two to five inches. Three miles 
below Snake Falls, the rock passes into gneiss, and numerous 
veins and dykes of granite are seen to penetrate it nearly at 
right angles to the strike ; the dip is here N. W. Ten miles 
below Snake Falls, mica schist again comes into view, nn- 
stratified with quartz, and felspar layers from one to two 
inches thick. The strike is £. 5 ^ N., and the dip nearly 
vertical. At the Grand Falls of the Nameaukan, the schists 
are tilted by steps in the form of the segment of a circle. In 
Lac Nameaukan, dome shaped granitic islands parallel' to one 
another, and of oval form, present themselVes not far from the 


tainwe of Lac. La Croku Tto direction ojf the longest aoUf 
is N. 60 W, A lii^e proloi^ged through tlw Gxaiute Islands, JA 
a N« W. dicect40% tQa<;he§ the i)ch)3ts a^xoat thxee haii^je4 
]^ards Cupctbei: pn* Tbeir apparent dip, as seen firom the lake 
was N. W^ 9:1 (Sn angle 9i about 4^ ^ - One island, whollj; 
jyttnposed of schist, inclined at a high angle, is followed at a 
distance of about fifty yard^ by a long flat gneissoid dome. 
Abont^i^ hnndied yards fi9in the island, the sohista dip lightly 
to the S» E. Qn the north side, the dip conld not be se^ ; 
bat on 1^ westsids, they were seen to bend round in a curved 
fovo), and fxom a N. W. dip towaxds the 8. E. On the next 
pland) tl^ gneiss was intersected by nnmeroas joints having 
a:4ire^on N- 70 E.^ and of §aartz» and felspathic yeins> N« 
26 ^ W., or nearly perpendicular to the former. Its surface ^ 
wards the N. W. by W. was smooth, and inclined at an angle 
of about 10 ^ • The rock oi the new portage is a granite con- 
taining mica in plates, and every where dotted with numer- 
ous beautiful specimens of plnmoee mka. 
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RAINy LAKE TO RAT PORTAGE, LAKE QF THE 

WOODS. 


Pr. Bigibj on tbs Oaolosy of Sainj L«k«.-^7heBiffifliflQ of Rsiny Lake. 

198. In an article on the Geology of Rainy Lake, South 
Hudson's Bay, by Dr. J. J. Bigsby, (I) the geological conditions 
of this remote body of water, are thus summed up : '^Chloritic 
and greenstoDe slates, gneiss and mica slate, in proportional 
quantities in the order here set down, seem once to have 
occupied the lake basin, with an E.N.E. strike, and a N.N."W* 
dip at a high angle usually ; but subsequently a very exten- 
sive outburst of granite, with some syenite, hsis taken place to 
the great disturbance of the stratified rocks, and penetrating 
them both in intercolations and crosswise ; these intrusive 


(1) Ob the Qoology <^{fimj ii«k«^ i^th HocImd'b Bay, by Dr. J. J. 
F.GJS^ <be. Quarterly JoohmI pf tbe ,Goolo!g^^,SoQiety» l^4>, 
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locks occupy a veiy large portion of the lake." Dr. Bigsby, 
who accompanied the Surveyors of the Canadian Boundary 
Comrnission in 1826, had excellent opportunities of foraoing 
a correct acquaintance with the geology of Rainy Lake. He 
divides its region^ for convenience of description and referettce, 
into six distinct parts, each having its own geological character- 
istic. The west shore of the lake is mainly occupied by granite, 
which at the northern portion is finely granular, and porphy- 
ritic in equal quantities. On the east coast of the north- 
westerly extension c^ Rainy Lake, are cfaloritic and green- 
stone slates ; on the eastern arm of Rainy Lake, pale red 
granite is the prevailing rock, and near the northern extremity 
of this arm, naked ridges, white as porcelain, and 500 feet 
high, occur. 


RAINY RIVER. 

Debris of Silnrian LimestoDe in the Yall^ of Bnanj RiTer^-Hornblendie Scbist 

199. Dr. Bigsby says, ''At the commencement of Rainy 
River, on both banks, and for two miles of the south shore of 
the lake, there is a large quantity of untravelled debris of an 
upper Silurian limestone, which is always sharp edged and 
alaty ; and now and then is planted into the earth in such 
great square masses, that I am constrained to consider it 
living rock, split into fragments by the intense cold of these 
regions, ooutaining the same fossils as the limestone of the 
Lake of the Woods ; 1 believe it to be of the same age ; it is 
browner and coarser in texture. There is not much doubt 
but that it underlies most of the bed of the Rainy River, and is 
continued into the plains about the Red River Settlement.^ 
Throughout the Valley of Rainy River, no rock exposures weie 
seen, with the exception of two ranges of hornblendic schist, 
which cross the river at the Manitou and Grand Rapids^ 
causing those deviations from the overflow of Rainy River. A 
few hundred yards up one of the rivers on the United States 
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side, fine exposures of a Tery compact scbUt oc6nr, which, ' 
firom tbeir supposed similarity to limestone) have led the 
▼oyagenrs to call the affluent on which it is found ^^ Limestone 
Creek-*' 

The Lake of the Woods : Dr. BigsbT's paper od. 

200. The canoe route through the Lake of the Woods affords 
scarcely any opportunities of procuring specimens of the rock 
formations, which are characteristic of this beautiful, and, in 
some respects, promising region. Dr. Bigsby's paper and 
map, published in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, supplies much valuable information. 

Polnhed lurface of GreexutODe, eotiglomerate with Glaetal Farrowa.— -Direotloof 
of the axis of the enelosed Pebble.— Yertioal Seodono. 

201. On a small island, about 25 miles north of Garden 
Island, a remarkable exposure of " greenstone conglomerate '' 
was seen, nearly on a level with the water of the lake. The 
surface of the rock was nearly horizontal, beautifully polished,, 
and strongly marked with ice (glacial) furrows and scratches. 
The direction of the furrows was N. 25° E., they were all 
paralleF to one another, some of them half an inch in depth, 
and nearly double that measure in width. They continued ta 
pursue a uniform direction for many yards, until concealed by^ 
the bushes which fringed the bare rock some 40 or 50 feet 
from the water's edge* The conglomerate presented the ap^ 
pearance d an immense table of mosaic work. The pebbles 
and small boulders enclosed in the matrix, were often water 
wom, some of them, however, showed no lateral abrasion, 
preserving their angles sharp, and well defined. They were 
all ground down to one uniform polished surface. The direc- 
tion of the largest axis was N. 64"" £. and S. 649 W. The 
imbedded baulders and pebbles varied from half an inch to 
18 inches in diameter, and appeared generally to lie with their 
flatted side facing the south west. The colour of the matrix 
was a pale green, and of the imbedded pebbles gray, with a 
tint of green. A vertical section of the rock exhibited the 
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piBbblee and bouldeirs, as if resting xtpan the extremity of tike 
loiq^efit axis, with a slight incHnatioa to the east, Skeioh 
No. IS shows the appearance of this ccxiglomerate with the 
glacial grooves. 


THE WINIPEG TO RED RIVER. 

Large arte of ifitrunve granite in the Upper Wlnipegd — the oouttiy ohsne- 

teiUed by giwat iteri%. 

SOS. The coantiy between the sources of the Winipeg, and 
a few miles south of Islington Mission, a distance of nearly 80 
miles, appears to be largely occupied by a vast range of intith 
sive granite and ^renite, in the farm of dome shaped hills, 
varying from 150 to 300 fioet high. A view from the summit 
of one of the highest of these, about 15 miles due north from 
Rat Portage, offered an unvarying appearance of their rounded 
summits as far as the eye could reach in a westerly direction. 
The canoe route we .pursued was a short Indian path from 
Rat Portage to the Great Winipeg, in a nearly straight north- 
westerly direction. The country traversed was characterized 
by great sterility, and an unusual proportion of bare rock. 
High precipitous mural cliffs, without a trace of stratification 
observable in them, often formed the boundaries of this branch 
of the Great Winipeg. 

Mioa S<dii8U ahorvr tiiemeehcs.— Granite Hilb.'«--Ooiiglcniente>--QiMl^ 

SOS. Near DeL'Isle rapids indications of mica schist were 
apparent, and below the portage the rock was much twisted and 
involved, and intersected with numerous granite veins. 
Further stratification was occasionally seen, the inclination 
being at a low angle, towards the N.E. At James Falls is a 
very hard, dark green colored rock, without any distinct 
stratification. It is traversed by numerous broad granite veins, 
and also intersected by dinsimal planes. Abrupt hills of 
^granite appear on the opposite side of the river, and on an 
island just above the falls, a beautiful section of conglomerate 
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fcnmft the pieoipitow riy^ bfmk* In it arQ seen huge mas^ett 
of this dark gteen loek befoiie noticed* Two miles below tbf 
fidls gMisa is expo^d^ witb a near^ E« and W. strike n$iA ^ 
dip of aboiU 40"^ N, 

Bpok 


S04. At the Portage du Bois the gneiss passes into a hora- 
blendic schist, traversed by numerous quartz veins. The whole 
is very much twisted and intersected by large and small 
granite dykes running in a different direction to the quartz 
veins, but so curved and meandering as not to appear to have 
a general direction at the spot where the observation was 
made, the rock in some places might well receive the name of 
a *^ striped rock." The general direction of the strike was due 
west, the dip nearly vertical i&nd about 5 to 10^ N. The Falls 
of Portage du Bois are singularly beautiful ; the river is very 
broad, not less than 600 yards, and its current is broken by 
three small wooded islands, between which the water rashes 
before it makes its final leap. 

Ooeu^.-- I>jk«B. — ^Bonnet Lalca — ^ISr^edle reftuee to aot. — C^iflb of OUy.--*]||ai^ 
Sebiafc and Goeiss. — ^Lanrentiaa Group preyailB from the height ot land U^ 
Lake Wioipeg, 

205. Near the mouth of the Pennawa, the gneiss is fineljp 
stratified, although much twisted in places. The strike i£| 
N. 55^ E. ; the dip at a bigb angle east. Numerous felspiH 
Ijner and granite dykes and veins intersect the Fock» the fiiNrt 
named are ofiten six inches broady running N. 5^ E. ; the se- 
c<»ld pursue various direot^ens, but are most numerous in n 
direction 10^ east of the felspather* Ten miles down th^. 
Pennawa, the strike is N. 76® E., and dip S. 26*^, E. 10** fipom 
the vertical. The rock is gneiss, beautifully stratified. A 
short distance from the mouth of the Pennawa, the river glides 
over a smooth exposure, having an inclination of about SO^ 
in the plane of stratification, and strike B. 45^ S. A lake 
about six miles long forms the termination of the Pennawa, 
aad is connected with Bonnet (take by a narrow passage be- 
tween high and rugged rook esposuies, whiob form tt^e tem^* 
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]iati6n of a range of dome shaped hillai of which sketch No. 
18 affords a roagh oatline. The island is gneiss with distinet 
fliicaceons layers; the strike W. 10^ 8., and the direction of 
the range is about north and sonth, carving slightly to the south- 
east The summits of the hiil range are bare, and appear to 
be polished or smooth on the eastern exposures. Unworn 
greenstone fragments and boulders are numerous on the S. W. 
shore of the island. The dip seen on the main land was at 
an angle of nearly 45^, half a mile from the Island before 
noticed. Mica schist is seen reposing on the gneiss^ appa- 
rently conformable. The needle here refused to act, and on 
passing close to a high exposure of the schist, it vibrated be- 
tween SO'' W. to 50^ E. of Dorth^ as roughly estimated by the 
sun. The schist was seen dipping south at a higher angle 
thai^ the gneiss. Low cliffs of clay begin to come upon the 
river soon after passing the first falls below Bonnet Lake, 
and conceal the rocks below. At the first falls below the 
Bonnet, a highly micaceous gneiss shows a strike G. 25^ N., 
dip about 40', but variable numerous flextures being visible. 
Patches of mica schist come through the gneiss, which is in- 
tersected by large coarse veins and dykes of granite. Between 
this point and Fort Alexander, exposures occur at the different 
falls and rapids, showing rocks which apparently belong to 
the same group as those which have been already described, 
but favorable opportunities of procuring specimens or of as- 
certaining their precise character did not occur. All roek 
exposures alluded to in the foregoing sketch, with the possible 
exception of the Valley of Rainy River, may be classed with 
the members of the Laurentian group. 


LIMESTONE. 

First Exposure.^— Limeetoiie fit for Bmlding parpo0«8. 

20C. The first exposure of Limestone of Silurian age was 
seen just below the Stone Fort, Red River. It here crops oat 
in massive layers, as shown in section No. 3; the colour of 
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its waatbered sarface is a pale yellowish grey, and of fiesh 
surfaces, a grey more incliued to white ; it is hard, bat its 
fresh firactares are not clean. It makes, a good bnilding mate* 
lisl, and is extensively used for that purpose. The lower or 
Stone Fort is constructed from the bed which crops out on the 
river bank beneath it. The rock is highly fossiliferous ; spe* 
cimens of its fossils have been sent to Sir William Logan, who 
has kindly consented to examine them, 

Sesood ExpoMire. — ^Boek highly Mtgoonan.— Stony Moontun. — Any quantiif 
of Limestone for building pnrpoMt ai Stony Moontain. 

£07. The second exposure was seen about two miles below 
the Grand Rapids, (section No. 4.) In both instances the 
surfae^' was irregularly inclined, and so nearly horizontal that 
it was found impossible to ascertain the dip. The most gene- 
ral inclination appeared to be very slightly towards the south- 
west by west, but other exposures, not far removed, showed it 
was thought a perceptible inclination in the opposite direction : 
Wherever seen on the Red River, the rock is highly magne- 
sian, and often contains small imbedded masses which appear 
to hold magnesia in greater proportion than lime. About nine 
miles west of the Middle Church, Red River Settlement, at a 
place locally designated Stony Mountain, clifis of limestone 
show a bold front facing the west, with an altitude of about 
sixty feet above the prairie. Section No. 7 shows a rough 
approKimation of these cliffs. It will be seen that the ancient 
lake beach, shown in the section, has an altitude which may 
probably correspond with the old lake ridge on the opposite 
side of the river, ascertained by measurement to have an al- 
titude of sixty-seven feet above the prairie. The layers of 
rock are nearly horizontal, very massive, and building materials 
to any extent are here easily accessible. 


DRIFT AND CLAYS. 

7k/t QrMt Dog PortagB.— Areas of Drift.— Drift Clay orer the Yallay of Red 

River. — Briokg and Pottery. 

JS08. The Great Dog Portage has already been described a 
formed, in part, of an immense bed of sand reposing upon clay 
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A section (No. 1) of this singular and interesting barrier wfcicb 
Accompanies the topographical descriptioti of the country afao^ 
{he relation of the sand ctay to one another and to tbe rock 
upon which thej rest. Small areas of drift occur at the diflfe- 
]%nt port^eS) atid also cfn the icAands on Mille Lacs, but in fio 
instance, until we arrived at Rainy River, were they seen of 
Sufficient extent as to warrant especial tiotice. In Rarriy Riv6t 
buiF coloured clay, unstratifted and sustaining stratified clay, 
was seen repeatedly. In it were numerous limestone boulders^ 
some of which were not destitute of fossils. On the Winipeg, 
areas of drift begin at the Islington Mission, and continue to 
iMrease in dimensions, though far apart from one another, un^ 
We arrive at the Matiitou Rapids, wher^ a drifl clay covets tb^ 
country on the banks of the river. In the Valley of the Red 
Bivet and the Assiniboine, the unstratified clay, with botildett 
from Lanrentian rocks and lirnestone, risM ftotA the water^s eigt 
to within four feet of the surface, after which its colour changes^ 
^ows stratification, and is evidently lacustrine and alluvial : 
The unstratified clay of these river valleys contains a move dian 
usually large per eentage of magnesia. The alluvial portion is 
reported to be well fitted for the manufacture of brick and com*- 
mon pottery, in patches, but these I did not see. 


THE ANCIENT BEACHES AND RiDtSES OP LAKE 

WINIPEG. 


Iksn beadh 674 f<eet aboraUie Praivie.— Stony Moostain.— ^Udge atth« 

Forocks a beautiful road for 100 mileB.*— Marks the limit of good land east of 
Bed River. — The Big Ridge on the Assiniboine marks the limit of good land. 
-*The Couteau de Missouri. — Pembina Mountain 210 feet high. — ^Theanoieot 
beadhes and valleys of Lake Winipeg limit the area of good land ; by lar 
the greater portion of good land lies within the limits of British Torrttorj^— 
Small Ridgea— Diameter of the small ridges, 

209. These will be best understood by an inspection of th^ 
map. They evidently may be divided into several groups ; but 
the opportunities of unravelling their relations were extended 
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wet too short a time to adtttit of ^tteral oonclasions being 
drawn*' The most prominent ridge, and in fact the one which 
limits the fertile portion of Bed River and the Assiniboine, as far 
as seen <m the north and east Hides, approaches Red Riirer within 
fonr miles of the middle settlement, and was there found to be 
67) feet above the prairie level ; on the opposite side of the river 
Stony Mountain corresponds perhaps in altitude with this ric^e* 
Three or four miles nest of Stony Mountain the Big Bidge of the 
Assiniboine is seen sweeping round from the north towards the 
west, in the direction of the valley of that river ; it probably forms 
the northern limit of the fertile prairies of the Assiniboine. On 
the east side of Bed River, the ridge before noticed can be traced 
from the middle settlement to the Roseau, whidi it crosses aboui 
46 miles from the mouth of that stream ; at the crossing place on 
the Roseau, its height was estimated to be the same as at the 
middle settlement ; it forms a beautiful dry gravel road wherever 
traversed, and suffers only from the draw-back of being the 
£ivorite haunt of numerous badgers, whose holes on the flank, 
and also sometimes on the summit, are dangerous to horses ; it 
is perfectly level for a hundred miles, and everywhere as far as 
my observation enabled me to judge, shows the same even 
rounded summit ; it may yet form an admirable means of com- 
munication through the country ; it marks the limit of the good 
land on the east of Bed Biver. The Big Ridge of the Assiniboine 
is apparently a counter-part on the west side of Red River, and 
north of the Assiniboine, of the one just described, and probably 
it was produced at the same epoch, and by the same agent. It 
forms the flank of a Rateau, which was stated by my guide to 
extend north to the shores of Lake Winipeg. Between this 
ridge and the Assiniboine the land is eminently rich and fertile ; 
beyond the ridge north, it is described by the half-breeds as 
wooded, sandy, and poor. About half a day's journey west of 
Prairie Portage, the Big Ridge was said to close upon the 
Assiniboine, and give place to sand hills clothed with pine, 
which forms the east flank of the high prairies beyond. On the 
south bank of the Assiniboine, and crossing the Pembina Biver 
and 49th parallel, within a day's journey of Pembina, the north- 
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eastern flank of the Coteau de Missouri limits the valley in that 
direction, and is known by the name of Pembina Mountain, and 
still further west, by the designation of Turtle Mountain. Dr. 
Owen measured the altitude of Pembina Mountain, and found it 
to be two hundred and ten feet above the plain ; it is, says Dn 
Owen, a terrace of table laud, the ancient shore of a great body 
of water that once filled the whole of JEled River Valley. On its 
summit it is quite level, and extends so for about five miles west- 
ward to another terrace, the summit of which is supposed to be 
level with the great BufFdlo plains that stretch away towards the 
Missouri. Pembina Mountain is composed of incoherent sand, 
gravel, and shingle. We could see this great boundary of Red 
River Valley to the south-west looming in the horizon during 
both journeys from Fort Garry to Pembina. The ancient beaches 
and ridges of Lake Winipeg acquire great interest from the fact 
that as far as my observation extended, and in exact accordance 
with all information derived from the natives, they form the 
limits of the good land in the Valley of Red River and the Assini- 
boine, and by far the greater part of this land lies within the British 
Territory, or north of the 49th parallel. South of that national 
boundary the ridges begin to close upon Red River, and contract 
its valley, a physical confirmation which would be at once de- 
duced from an inspection of the map. of Minnesota, showing the 
position of the Ooteau de Missouri. Striking off from the main 
ridge on the east side of the Red River, numerous smaller ridges 
pass into the prairies, and some times appear to die away ; occa- 
sionally they intersect one another at different altitudes. Near 
Rat River, three of these ridges occur which have a difference in 
elevation of three, five, and ten feet above the level prairies ; 
they run into one another, and are not traceable on both sides 
of the highest. In form they are similar to the main ridge, and 
also composed of gravel ; they likewise abound in badger holes ; 
their diameter varied from 80 to 100 feet. In every instance 
they formed excellent level, and dry roads. Their position is 
shown on the large map. 


COAL (LIGNITE). 

210. Many of the half-breeds with whom I convened at Prairie 
Portage stated that they had seea ooal in the Assiniboine, below 
the mouth of the Little Soaris River, or Moose River, and oa 
the Little Sburis, or Modse River itself. Mr. Jno. Spence, of 
Prairie Portage, drew a small chart, No. — ^ for me, showmg the 
position of what he called ^^ eoal " on the Assiniboine. I saw 
and conversed with a half'-breed who had brought ** a few bushels ** 
of this coal to the settlement, for the purpose of ascertaining its 
fitness for the forge ; he stated that he was a blacksmith, and 
had used the coal, and found it answer, but it required a strong 
draft ; I procured from another half-breed several specimens, 
which accompany this report, and are designated " Lignite from 
the Little Souris, Assiniboine Valley." On this tributary of the 
Assiniboine, the lignite was described as crossing out in bands 
exceeding a foot in thickness, and occupying a large area on the 
Little Souris. 

Potttioo of the Ooal on lignite bedt^Presenoe of Bands of Sioux on the trail of 
the Baffido Hunters, prevented an exploration of the Asainiboinei with a 
Tiew to ascertain the truth of the statements about ** eoaL'^Small fri^ments 
of lignite in the drift or mud of the Assiniboine. 

211. The distance of the crossing place of the Souris, where 
the buffijo hunters' trail passes on to the high prairies, about 
the Goteau de Missouri, was represented to be three days' journey 
by land, with a winding navigable river communication to, and 
fiu* beyond the crossing place, where the bands of ^^ coal" are 
said to be exposed. I endeavored to induce John Spence to go 
with me and point out the locality, where the lignite dropped 
out in the Assiniboine ; he expressed perfect willingness to do 
so, if I could procure for the trip ten men in all, so that watches 
might be established by night in consequence of the presence of 
several bands of Sioux Indians on the trail of the buffalo 
hunters, who were then coming in from the Great Prairies, after 
their summer hunt The Sioux had succeeded in driving off 
ten horses, from the tail of the caravan, about half a day's 
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journey from Prairie Portagp the night preceding my arriTnl 
there ; and this incident led John Spence and others to decline 
gmng with me, unleft the Duinher of the party amounted to tm 
in all. This laige addition I fouad it iaaposaible to procure at 
Prairie Portage, and after my retam to the. setltemeiil» die tiiw 
at my disposal was too short to admit of the eitploraiipn. In 
eilrefttlly searching the recent mud flats of the Assiniboine, at, 
and a little above Prairia Poitage, I f<NUid numerous small frag* 
meutsofUgnite, from which it might be inferred that an ex- 
posure of the parent roek was situated some distance up the 
rivery but beyond this, and the reiterated statements of many 
who had been up the river before named* I found no proof of the 
existence of lignite in avaUaUe quantities. 

Specimens of lignite common in tlie setUemenl^— Keoesntj of a aapplj of fael 

for inoreaBing setdemeBta 

212. In the settlements on Red River and the Assiniboine, 
small specimens of lignite were frequently shown to me by 
different people, who stated that they procured them from the 
crossing place on the Little Souris, and an Indian had a bag 
containing about half a bushel of the same material* together 
with specimens of silver mica, oarefuUy treasured up in amny 
folds of dressed buffalo skin. Many itttelltgent people in the 
settlements appeared to be much impressed with the importance 
of ascertaining the true nature and extent of the lignite beds on 
the Little Souris. The great scarcity of wood in the prairie 
country, and all through the valleys of Red River and the As* 
siniboine, making the question of a permanently increasing 
settlement in a measure dependent upon tfafe supply of fuel which 
may be obtained from other sources, thao those offered by the 
aspen covered ridges, or the thin stripes of umber on the imme- 
diate banks of the rivers. 

SALT. 

BrisA Spriogi of Hanitoba*«--Salfe «¥«n now mad^ snd teUs aX lOo^ ateiling a 
bushel.— fiopply atated to be unlimited. 

218. The shores of Lake Manitoba have long been celebrated 
for their brine springs. At the present time, a considerable 


qoavtity is mafiafectured by the half breeds for their omi use, 
and for the supply of the settlements, where it commands ten 
shillings a bosheL Specimen No. is firom Lake Manitoba. 
A hakf breed of Scotch descent, who had made salt for many 
jesm at the springs, toid me, that if a market eidsted fer it, the 
fringe would supply any quantity that nught be required. 


PART IV. 


THE SSTTLCBfEMTB ON TBK BSD AlfD ASSIlflBOIKE RIVIBaS, IN 
TBS nnTBlCT OF ASSINIBOIA, RUPERT's LAKD, WITH A 
SKETCH or THE OLIMAYK OF ASSIlflBOKA, AND TB3B .AP- 
PBOACHES TO ISfE TAUiBT OF XiASE WINI^BO. 
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ihmhert and Ongim of 4he Fopulaihn iif JUdShfr 80ltlem4tU.'--'Theii^o$w^ 
214. Increase of Population alow,— Oauae of thie,-— Foreign element di- 
nuDishiDg, 215. Decrease of Eoropeana and Oanadians, — Increase in half 
breeds, — ^Effect of this, 216. Popidation according to origin, increaiBe or 
decrease in thirteen years, ftlT. Inorease of porerty,— -Diminution of males, 
<-*Reason of thisi— Yoaog men go to the United StateS| 218. ITatiyefl deatfi 
nationality, 219* 

JmdtuUial Ocevpatum§^7%$ Fatrnu and Farm housu o/ Red ^ivtfr.--*Ap- 
pearanoe of, — Swamps susceptible of drainage, 220. Appearance of the 
settlements at the first sight, pleasing, — Indifference to the fnture which 
characterises the people, 201. Homesteads of Hunters indicate slow deoi^i 
922. Farming, slovenly,— Oaaae of the negligenee of the NatiTes to be 
sought for apart from soil or climate, Ac^ 22& The farm not an olject of 
exclusiye attention, — Mr. Gowler's farm, — Stack yards, — Bams, — Boot 
houses, 226. Want of a market,— Oo^dei^s farming practices, — ^Tumipsi 
potatoes,^Period of planting,— Indian com, onions, melon's^ — Qowler's cheese 
and tobaeoo, — Old AssoetaitiiMis, <— Gowler's opmton cf the AfsiDibeiaeb 907i 
Qowler^s stables, piggeries, Ac, — GraariioppeJOB appeared, 228. The Indian 
Missionary Village, 229. The Eev. Mr. Cowley's garden, 229. The Mis* 
sion farm,— Wheats— Period of the growth of wheats barley, <fce.,— -Potatoo 
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eropt,-^diDAry ?«geUble«,-«The &nii 7«rd>-*WUd finiiti, 180. Orapt cfe 

Pk«iri6 Portage,— Area to which the obeenratbiia in the teot extend, 281. 
Indian corn, mandan corn ripens well, 232. Mr. Lane'a opinion respecting 
Indian com, 284. Mr. Flett's statement, -* OaltiTation of potatoes, 285. 
Wheat on the White Hone PUiQ, 2H9. Pierre GUdieux'a §um^ 288. An 
immeiMe Liard, 4' 10' in diameter,'«-Ou]tiTation of Peas, 288. Tomatuw^ 
288. Mignionette, 239. Gardens at the Forts, *- Melons (thirty from 
one seed), 240. 


NUMBERS AND ORIGIN OP THE POPULATION OF RED 

RIVER SETTLEMENT. 


The Census of Red Riyer Settlement 


214. The census upon which the statements contained in the 
following pages are founded, was taken in the years 1848, 1849, 
and 1856, and the copies which appear in the Report were 
kindly furnished me by Mr. W. R. Smith, the Clerk to the 
Council of Assiniboia. 


Population, Incresse yery slow— Csnsa of this — Foreign Element 

215. The total population at the settlements on Red River 
and the Assiniboine amounted to 6,523 in 1856, 5,291 in 1849, 
and 5,148 in 1848, showing an increase in the first six years of 
only 148, and in the last seven years of 1,232 souls. This great 
difference in the apparent rates of increase, is one which may be 
eanly explained, by enumerating the- o&ets from Red River 
Settlement, which haveoccurred since the periods when the census 
was taken. Th^se consist of a number of families, embracing 
120 persons, forming a settlement at Prairie Portage. St. 
Joseph's at Turtle Mountain has absorbed a very considerable 
number, 'exceeding 500 persons, and many families have left the 
settlement to seek a home in other localities. At the same time 
the population of Red River has received very few accessions 
from distant countries ; indeed, the foreign element, as it may 
be termed, shows a very decided diminution in one important 
source of supply. 
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DeereaBe of Suropdans and Oatiadians. — Inoreue in Half-brpeds.'-^TTnfaVonibU 

effects of the dimination of the foreign element. 

216. Daring the seven years which elapsed between 1849 and 
1856, a decrease in the numbers of Europeans or Canadians, 
that is of people not bom in Rupert's land, although British 
subjects, and originally coming from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
or Canada, has taken place to the extent of 102 families. The 
increase in native or half-breed families during the same poriod 
was 132. Between the periods of the census taken in 1843 and 
1849, there was an increase in the European and Canadian 
element to the extent of 74 fiamilies, and of the half-breed of 1 13 
families. The diminution in the number of Eurooean settlers 
has already worked a change for the worse in the habits and 
customs of the half-breeds or natives. For reasons which will be 
enumerated further on, the tendency of the native population Is 
gradually to throw off the humanities of civilization, and approach 
nearer to the savage wildness of Indian life. An influx of 
European or Canadian blood had a very good effect in arresting 
this tendency, which circumstances, far more than disposition, 
have induced and fostered. 

Population according to origin. — ^Increase or decrease during 18 years. 

217. According to origin, the population of Red Bifer now 
stands as follows :— 


«ootI»nd..«. 

CuuMla 

■nRlmd 

Ireland 

BwUaerland 

Korwaj 


VaaUlM. 

ramniMu 

Faaniti. 

1856. 

1840. 

1848. 

|S16 

684 

871 

110 

U9 

110 

n 
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40 

46 
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27 

6 

S 

S 

S 

1 
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Faaniti. Period of compariBon, IS yeart. 


Increase in halMireed ftunilies 

« Sootch - 

Decreaee of Canadian " 

Increase of Bngliab " 

•• Irish •• 

* Swiss " 

" Norwegian " 


246 
6 
60 
18 
8 

1 
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I had a looa cooversation with the single Norwegian who now 
remains at Red River ; he is a very old laan, between 90 and 
100 years ; he came to Rupert's Land more than 40 years ago, 
and he described Red River as being ^^ a very good country for 
a poor man/' 

Kumbers of European and Canadian families hare left the eettlementa. — In- 
crease of poverty in the Bettlementa.— Bhnfaiation of fnalee in the seitlementi. 
^-Reuon •f thie-oToinig men go to tbe United SUtea. 

218. In 1843, or 18 years before the census of 1856, there 
were twenty-seven more European or Canadian families than 
there were at Red River in May 1856. These numbers show 
that in place of an introduction of emigrants of a character likely 
to refine and elevate the rough natures of the natives^ endowed 
as they are with many peculiar and valuable qualities, those who 
have been from their youth familiar with the advantages and 
blessings of civilization, have gradually left the settlement and 
sought a home elsewhere. The increase of poverty, or incapa- 
bility of supporting families, is seen by the average number of 
individuals belonging to each &mily. 

In 1849 the averi^e of each family was •••• ^t^|?* 
1856 « « « ...• 6j^. 

The difiference in the whole population of 1856 and 1849 
being 1232 souls, while the differeace in the number of fiuxiilies 
is given at 80 only. This very extraordinary discrepancy was 
stated by Mr* Smith, under whose direction the census was 
taken, to arise from the general depressed circumstances in which 
many families found themselves. Numbers were unable to live 
in separate houses, and it now happens that two and sometimes 
three fitmilies, formerly occupying distinct houses, and cultivatizig 
distinct farms, are crowded together in one house for the sake 
of economy. In 1849 there were 137 more males than females 
in ihe settlements ; in 1$56 there were 73 more females than 
males. The reason of this remarkable change in the relative 
numbers of males and fepiales in so small a community, and in 
such a short period of time, was stated to arise from the circum- 
stance that during the past five or six years, many young men 
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hate gone to seek recompense for industry in the United States^ 
which the district of Assiniboia has not yet offered to them. 


KfttiTW or Half-bre^ deore a XTatianalitj. 

219. The term ^'native," distinguishing the half-breeds 
from the European, and Canadian element on the one hand, and 
the Indian on the other, appears to be desired by many of the 
better class, who naturally look upon the term as applied to a 
race of Christian men, scarcely appropriate. There is evidently 
a strong and growing feeling among the few who have turned 
their attention to such matters, that in the event of an organic 
change occurring in the Government of the country, the ** na- 
tive" or half-breed population should not be neglected, or 
thrust on one side. 


INDTJSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS.— THE FARMS AND FARM 

HOUSES OF RED RIVER. 

AppeattUQoe of the farou and farm Iioii8e8.»Swamp8 auflcaptible of draiiiag«. 

220. It will be gathered from what has been said, that the 
appearance of the settlement between the Upper and Lower 
Fort, is remarkably attractive and pleasing at the first sight. 
On the river bank and extending from it to a distance of aboat 
a third of a mile, farms are iaiJ out in narrow strips, the 
houses, are generally close to the edge of the level table land 
of the prairie, where it is abruptly cut by the channel of the 
river, and is thought to be high enough to protect them from 
occasional floods ; but where the boundaries of the prairie retire 
from the present river channel, Ihey are sometimes placed near 
the road, and rarely in the depression formed by the ancient 
course of the stream. Above Mill Creek there does not appear 
to be any rise of land sufficient to afford security against extra- 
ordinary floods, such as Uiose of 1826 and 1858, when the 
waters rose above the road, or more than SO feet above the 
present river level. On the west of the lead, as already t^ 
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marked is a bonndless prairie, here and there enelooed, aad 
offering to the eye perfectly level fields of waving gndn^ or 
laxuriant pasture. Where no enclosures west bf the road 
haye been made, the prairie often passes in what are locally 
termed swamps or marshes ; bat wUoh are so susceptible of 
drainage, and ' conversion into the richest pasture lands, that 
they do not deserve the title which has been assigned to them. 

ik.ppeaiaDce of the flettlement at the first sigbti plensing — lodiffereaoe to the 

future ebaraeterixee the people. 

ttSl. A closer acquaintance with the settlements dispels the 
favorable impression with which a stranger at first regards 
them. At a distance, the neat white washed houses, with their 
gardens and farm yards continuing without interruption for 
twenty miles between the forts, the herds of cattle, horses and 
sheep, feeding on the plains, the vast expanse of what seems 
to be meadow of the richest description lead one to suppose 
that universal prosperity and contentment would here be won 
w^ithout anxiety or trouble. Neverthelessft no one can fail to 
be struck with the indifference to the future, which seems 
habitually to characterize the people, especially the French 
portion of the population, and to show itself everywhere in 
their unfioiQhed dwellings, neglected farms, and extravagant 
indulgence in dress, or in articles they covet. Many of the 
apparent efforts of industry which, seen from a distance, excite 
admiration, shrink upon a nearer approach into sluggish and 
irregular attempts af improvement abandoned before comple- 
tion. The farms and farm buildings in the occupation of the 
majority afiord no sign of recent amelioration, and in general, 
it may be said, that the buildings, which in Canada, would be 
considered good, roomy country houses, are exclusively 
possessed and occupied by the retired officers of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, the traders or merchants of the settlement, and 
the clergy. 

Appearanee of the homesteads of the hunters iadiette slow deotj. 

2SS. The farmers^ homesteads and the hunters' and trappers' 
aottages, if these clltsses her^ can with propriety be separated. 


bear rather the appearance of slow dec^X) and a decline in 
fortune, than a healthy hoperul condition. It would be out of 
place to diaenssr the •aoaeft wfaicb may have led to this pie- 
▼ailing complexion, which, it is to be hoped^ but temporarily 
dietiBgniabes the liilUMi bona ami ainevr of the Red River 
«ouiitTy. 

* 

Vaimiog operatioil^oodact^ in ft eloYeoly maoner. — CauMB of the negUgenee of 
the ** natives " to be sought for apart from soil and climate or indispositioa 
to labor on the fisu-m. 

233. With few exceptions, and these are chiefly among the 
Scotch, farming opemtions are conducted in % very slovenly 
manner. Weeds abound in most of the fields appropriated 
to grain ; some fields are seen here and there to be altogether 
abandoned, and the out-houses wear a neglected aspect, or one 
of ruinous decay. As ' might be supposed ia this primitive 
part of the worU, manure is commcmly allowed to accumulate 
in the front of the stabtes and cattle sheds, or sometimes 
thrown into the river, or heaped in sucb a position that it may 
be sv^pt away by spriag fireshiets. All thes^ drawbacks and 
sadications of negligence and imprudence are not uncommon, 
within certain limits, in every new country, indeed in any 
llk^ality remote from niaifceCs, and wherever ignorance univep- 
sally prevails ; but where such a marked neglect and seeming 
dullness abounds, in the midst of very general intelligence 
and acuteness, besides means to disseminate elementary know- 
ledge (to be noticed hereafter), and where, too, that depression 
is limited to the so^;alled agricultural class, in possession of a 
Boil of unsurpassed excellence, the enjoyment of an admirable 
summer climate for agricultural purposes, and no greater share 
of periodical contingencies than those to which every other 
country is liable, the causes which induce these evils muett 
be sought for in other directions than those which may be said 
to spring from a dislike for agricultural operations, or a diarao- 
tevistio inability to take advantage of the boundless appliances 
promoting ha{^iness and comfort which lie within their reach; 
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PAllMING AND ITS RESULTS. 

of tlM towtHrj not to be judgftd of faj TMolfti obtained under |»i«hbI 

drcumetancee. 

tS4. The desoription which has been given of the general 
aspect of the fatms and farm-boosee in the settlements is not 
aach as to create a favorable impression of the condition of 
hasbandiy in this reraotn ngion, bm it would^e very unfair 
to form an opinion of the agricultural capabilities of the coun- 
try from the results obtained by the majority, under its present 
state of isolation, and the direction of the best eflforts of the 
inhabitants to objects the reverse of those which belong to a 
pastoral life. 

Fann not object of ezelneife attention. 

225. The farm^ as an exclusive object of industry and atten- 
tion, is recognized by very few of the people of Red River. 
I bad an opportunity of examining two or three farms to 
which the owner devoted both attention, industry^ and some 
degree of skill. I shall attempt to describe what I saw, and 
this description inay be received as applicable to many hun- 
dred thousand acres on the bankn of lied River and the AssiiUr 
boine, in respect of the returns they would yield to industry; 

Mr. Gowler*! farm, staok jardU aod barns. — Root hoosee. 

226. One of the farms which I visited wai« ^H^cnpied by Mr* 
Gowier; it is situated on the AssiniboinCi nine miles from 
Fort Garry^ and it is mnrked on the map which accompanies 
this report. On the 16th September, the day I visited Mr. 
Gowler's house and farm, nearly all farming operations vrera 
over. A small stack-yard was Hlled with stacks of wheat and 
hay ; bis barn, which was veiy roomy, was crammed with 
wheat, barley, potatoes, pumpkins, turnips and carrots. His 
roots were shortly to be transferred to root bouses, which ha 
had constructed by excavating chambers near the high bank of 
fhe Assiniboine, and. draining them into the river. The drain 
was supplied with a close and tightly fitting trap, which was 
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elosed when the water rose daring the epifing above its mouth, 
which at that time might be eight feet above the leo^el of the 
liver. The chamberB were aboot nine feet high, and their 
ceilings three feet below the prairie level. Access was obtained 
thiGogh a hole in the ceiling, which was covered with a neat 
little moveable roof. There were three of these cellars or root- 
houses before the dwelling-bouse, and between it and the 
river. Frost nlS^er entered them, and he found no difEcuIty in 
preserving any quantity of potatoes and turnips through the 
severe winteiB of this region. 

Want of a market for prodaoe. — Qowler*8 fiirmiag practiee.— Extraordinary tup- 
nips. — ^Excellent potato crop. — Period of planting potatoes. — Indian oom, 
onions, melona— Melons at Port Qarry aod elaewliere.— ^hywlar^s cheeee and 
tobacco. — Old assooiations long retained bj the Enropeana at Red RiTer^— 
Mr. Gk>wler*8 opinion of the Aeeiniboine. 

827. Mr. Oowler farmed fifty acres in white and green 
crops, hay and pasture being furnished by the prairie. He 
owned much more land, but found it useless to cmp it, as no 
market for surplus produce existed. Last year he had sold 
many bushels of potatoes at sixpence per bushel, and had 
carted them nine miles. I had been previously informed of 
the extraordinary success of Mr. Gowler in growing wheat, 
but I found upon inquiry that the practice he employed was 
simply not to grow wheat after wheat ; he had grown fifty-six 
measured bushels to the acre. The price of wheat at the time of 
my departure was 4s. 5d. sterling a bushel, but last year at the 
same time it had been Ss. 6d. sterling. His turnips (Swedes) 
were magnificent ; four of them weighed seventy pounds, two 
weighed 39 pounds, and two others thirty-one. Whatever 
manure his yard and stables supplied he gave to green crops 
and the garden. A pDrtion of the potato crop was still in the 
ground ; they far surpassed in quantity, quality and size, any 
I had ever seen before, Mr. Oowler very kindly turned them 
up out of the soil wherever I pointed out. I counted 18, 14^ 
and 16 potatoes, averaging 3^ inches in diameter, at each root. 
They were a round white-skinned variety, and seemed to be 
like those known in Canada as the ^^ English White.'' The 


potatoes were planted on the 1st Jane, atid were ready for 
eating on the 16th or 18tk August. The winter supply WM 
rarely taken out of the ground before the beginning of Ooto- 
ber. The^greatesft enemy to the turnip erop is the eut-worm, 
(the grab of an elater). Indian com succeeds well on Mf. 
Gowler^s farm, and onions of rare dimensions were growing in 
his garden. He bad had this year a splendid crop <rf 
melons, the seed being sown in the open air at rite end of Mi^, 
and the fruit gathered about the 1st September. At the time of 
my visit the melons had all been consumed, bot i bad several 
opportunities of tasting and enjoying this fruit, at Fort Garry 
and elsewhere, on the Assiuiboine and Red Kiver* In every 
instance they were grown in the open air, without any artificial 
aid beyond weeding, from the time the seed was planted to the 
maturation of the fruit Mr. Gowler insisted on my tasting his 
wife's cheese, and ssdoking his tobacco, before I departed. The 
cheese was tolerable ; the tobacco, which was grown in the 
neighborhood and highly prized by Mr. Gowler, was dreadftilly 
strong, and would involve, I should think, long training, in 
order to acquire a taste for its qualities. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Growler preferred it to some excellent fig-leaf which I offered 
him ; he remarked that he bad grown and prepared it himself^ 
and knew what it was. I may here relate; with a view to shew 
how long old associations linger in the recollections of the 
European portion of the population, in this remote region, that 
when I sat down to table Mr. Gowler turned inquiringly to his 
wife, saying, " And where is my plate P" ** Oh, John ! you 
" would not ihinlc of sitting at table with gentlemen ?" Mr, 
John seemed puezled for a moment ; his son-in-law and children 
were looking in silence from different corners of the room. He 
cast a hasty glance around, and the true feelings of independence 
and manly right showed themselves, as he exclaimed, " Give me 
^* a chair and a plate ; am I not a gentleman, too? Is not this 
" my house, my farm, and these my victuals? Give me aplate.** 
Mr. Gowler had been in Rupert's Land for, I think, 28 years. 
His native county was Cambridgeshire. He considered the 
Assiniboine River to be a «* Paradise of fertility,** and all that 


WiicB wiuited, in bis ofHnion, to make it a regioti which, if known, 
would soon attract a large emigration, found expression in the 
words " market " ^od " labor." I venture to introduce here 
some remarks which Mr. Growls tiaade, as be accompanied me 
to the gate of his form-yard, where my horse was tied. ^ Look 
^^ at that prairie ; 10,000 head of cattle might fe^d and fatten 
^ there for nothing. If I found it worth my while, I could 
** enclose 60, 100, or 600 acres, and from every acre get thirty- 
^' six to forty bushels of wheat, year after year, I could grow 
^^ Indian com, barley, oats, flax, hemp, hops^ turnips, tobacco, 
^* anything you wish, and to any amount, but what would be the 
^* use ? There are no markets, it^s a chance if my wheat is taken, 
** and my potatoes I may have to give to the pigs. If we had 
** only a market, you'd have to travel long before you would see 
'^ the like of these praii^es about the Assiniboine." 

228. The substantial character of the bam, stables, and 
piggeries, all constructed of wood, their neatness and cleanli- 
tiess, the admirable ar)rangement of the liammels for cattle, and 
the sheds for sheep, all showed how far a little energy and 
determination, instracted by the experience of earlier years 
Would go itx re-producing amidst the boundless prairies of 
Assiniboia, the comforts and enjoyments which are by no 
means the rule among the small farmers of Great Britain. I 
have brought specimens of Mr. Gowler's barley, wheat, prairie 
hay and carroway seed, which I took at random from the stacks 
in the yards, or from the garden, where the last named fragrant 
herb was growing largely. 1 regret to say that a few days 
before my visit the grasshoppers had arrived from the south- 
west, and consumed in a single day every green leaf in the 
garden which remained exposed to their attacks. 

The Indian Mlmonary Village.— The Rev. Mr. Oowley't Garden. 

229. On the 8rd of October 1 visited the Indian Missionary 
Village, about seven miles below the Stone or Lower Fort, 
and fourteen from the mouth of the river. Here I had an op- 
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portmuty of acqainng trustworthy informatioii firom the B»v. 
Mr. Cowley, the very hospitable and excellent missionary at 
this station. In the garden around the hoose some flowering 
shnibs and annuals were still in bloom. The air was fragrant 
with the perfume of migionette, and the bright orange yellow 
extroltzia shone pre-eminent among asters and sweet peas, 
which had escaped the autumn frosts. 

The MiMioD FAirn.— Wheat-^Period of the growth of Wheats Barlej, &&— 
Hagniileeat Potato Crops. — Oulinarj Vegetables id the Garden.— The Farm 
YanU.— Witd Fmiti. 

230. The farm attached to the mission was cultivated with 
more than ordinary care, as it is not only intended to serve for 
a model for the Christian Indians settled in the vicinity, 
but also to provide them with seed and supplies in the event of 
their own stock failing, a contingency by no means improba- 
ble, since habits of forethought or economy are rarely acquired 
by these people until the second generation. In part of the 
garden alloted to vegetables, a small area was devoted to 
wheat, for the purpose of raising seed from an ear^y variety, 
which Mr. Cowley had procured from Scotland the year before. 
The "Scotch wheat '* was sown on the I6th and l8th of May. 
It was ready for the sickle and reaped on the 24th of August, 
having been 97 days in arriving at maturity. The common 
wheat of the country was sown May 5th, and harvested August 
18th, having required 105 days to grow and ripen. Barley 
was sown May 28th, and reaped August 18th. Indian com is 
planted about the 23rd May, and ripens every year. Potatoes 
are planted from the 22nd to the 26th of May. The potato 
crop is here truly magnificent. 1 was favored with an inspec- 
tion of the produce of a small field, afterwards visited, and 
certainly no finer or more plentiful returns could be desired. 
All perfectly clean and sound, and of very unusual size and 
weight. With the permission of Mr. Cowley I took four 
potatoes which lay close at hand, on the top of a large heap, 
containing very many equalling in size those I had taken with-* 
out special selection; when carefully weighed, they were 
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found to average ten oances each (10.1 onhces), a practical 
experiment proved them to be an excellent table variety. I 
may here mention that in the garden I noticed asparagus 
growing Inxuriantly, beet, cabbages, brockoli, shallots, and 
indeed most culinary vegetables. In the farm-yard were ducks, 
fowls, tnrkeys, pigs, sheep, with some excellent milking cows, 
and thropgh the politeness of Mrs. Cowley, I was enabled to 
form a very favorable opinion of several varieties of preserve 
from the wild strawberry, cranberries and plums, which grew 
in profusion not far from the village. Among many kinds of 
wild fmits common here and much sought after by the Indiansy 
are red and black currants, high and low bush cranberries, two 
kinds of raspberries, gooseberry, two kinds, mossberries, blue- 
berries, summer berry, choke cherry, stone cherry, &c., these 
are the common names by which they are known in the settle- 
ments. In the appendix will be found a list, with their scien- 
tific names attached. 

Crops at Prairie Portage.— Area to which these observadona extend. 

231. An enumeration of the cultivated crops at Prairie Por- 
tage, on the Assiniboine, 60 miles due west of Fort Garry, will 
complete a brief view of the agricultural productions raised 
without difficulty within the limits of settlement in the district 
of Assiniboia, and a glance at the map will show that while 
the Indian Village is its most northerly settled limit, Prairie 
Portage is the most westerly, and Mr. Gowler's farm lies 
between these two extreme points. From the observations I 
was enabled to make, I believe that whatever is stated with 
respect to these points will apply to the whole of the area 
occupied by settlements between them, and may be justly 
said, with slight exceptions, to be noticed in the absence of 
any known reason to the contrary, to extend over many 
hundred thousand acres on the north bank of Assiniboine, and 
on the east and west bank of Red River, from the Indian 
Village to the 49th parallel. Respecting the south bank of 
the Assiniboine, I cannot speak from personal observation, 
but I was informed by very credible and competent persons. 
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that it diflfered ia no material physical feahires tram tlia 
dountty I saw oa the north bank. 

Itt^an Com grown by Mr.JohnSpeDM^ of Pmirii P«ftac«<««Mandan Con.— 

BipeDB well. 

282. At Prairie Portage, I vUted Mr. John Spence» with a 
riew to kam from him the accuracy of some reporta. I had 
heard of the existence of a kind of coal on the banks of the Aa* 
siniboine, to be noticed under ita proper heading. In order to 
reach Mr. Spence'li house, I had to pass through a field of Indiab 
Gom^ and frotn the proprietor I obtatoed the following atate«ient> 
-^the kind of Indian com which is most common in the settle^ 
ment, is called the horse-teeth com, and it does dot always ripm« 
The variety sown by Mr. Spenoe (specimen No. 10) he tetmed 
the mandril com, the seed was procured from the Indians, bear the 
head waters of the Missonri ; probably the *^ mandan com " wookl 
be the correct name. He had cultivated it for two years, it ripened 
well both years. One oi his neighbors, a Cree Indian, had cul- 
tivated it for four years and had not met with any failure. Mr. 
Spetice sowed his com on the Ist Jane, and gathered it Sept, lO, 
6t after a period of 102 days. In dry seasons it ripens earlier 
and ia planted about the 20th of May. The wet spring of the 
present year retarded all i^icaltural operations. I visited a 
small house adjoining the one in which Mr. Spence resided and 
found it filled With a portion of his com crop. 

233. Since all facts bearing upon the cultivation of Indian 
corn in this region are valuable, as tending to afford trustworthy 
evidence respecting the adaptation of the summer climate to 
agricultural purposes, I venture to submit a few additional par- 
ticulars, bearing upon the culture of this important plants and 
other kinds of farm produce. 

Mr. Lane^B (of the Hudson's Bay Oompany) opinion respecting Indian Oom. 

284. Mr. Lane, the gentleman in diarge of the Honorable the 
Hudson's Bay Company's Post on the Assiniboine, twenty-two 
miles west of Fort Qarry, in speaking of the horse-teeth corn. 


stBted Ifaat it^iid not alwi^ rip^tt ofi di«t part of the river. — 
Spring firoBts rarely affect it, but auttxtnn froBts sometiineB cut it 
off. Mr. Lane thougbt that careless cnltivation was the reaaon 
why it did not progrefiB feat enough to escape the early autnmnal 
frosts. Indian corn sown on dry land alrived at maturity much 
sooner than that which was isown on rich and moist prairie 
monld. 

Hr. Fletf 8 statemionte.—- Coltivatba of potatoes. — ^Wheat on the White Horse 

Plain. 

285. On the night of the 15th September, I stayed at the 
house of Mr. Geo. Plett, fifteen miles west of Fort Garry : Mr. 
Flett's turnips have been altogether consumed by the grass- 
hoppers ; his wheat is safe and good ; he says that Indian corn 
succeeds well, and almost always ripens ; it is his opinion that 
it may always be relied upon when care is taken ; it does npt 
progress quick enough on the open prairie to escape every season 
ihe early autumnal frosts ; on the points of the river where the 
soil is lighter and dryer than in the open prairie, and where 
some shelter may be obtained from the neighboring timber, he 
has never known it to fail. Mr. Flett finds the cut worm the 
great enemy to his turnips ; his potatoes for the summer crop 
are planted 1st June, and ready for eating from the 10th to the 
15th August ; the winter supply he does not lift until October. 
Over the whole of the White Horse Plain District, thirty bushels 
to the acre is an average crop of wheat, but on New Island, forty 
bushels is not only common but generally expected. 

Hr. P. Gladienx's Farm. — Ad immense Liard, four feet (en inches in diameter.— 

Onltivatioa of Peas. 

236. Mr. Pierre Gladieux, a French " native,'* residing on 
the right bank of the JEled River, five miles south of Fort Garry, 
at whose house I was kindly entertained on the night of 29th Sep- 
tember, under circumstances which will be related in the pro- 
per place, showed me his farm yard, bams, &c., four pea stacks, 
several wheat stacks, and five or six hay stacks, all of fair dimen- 
sions, were neatly arranged in the stack yard, while the cattle 
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yard was tenanted by a number of cows, pigs, horses and poultry. 
Before Mr. Gladieux's house, the trunk of an immeDse liard 
(populus ) lay ready for splitting into firewood ; the sixe 

appeared to be so unusual that I measured it carefully, and 
fi>und it to be four feet ten inches in diameter six feet from the 
base, and four feet eight inches in diameter ten feet from the 
base ; at the base it measured 16.5 feet in circumference, and 
showed 150 well defined rings. Mr. Gladieux's peas were sown 
on the 7th May, and reaped on the 25th September. 

287. Among facts, which at the first blush may seem too 
trifling to record, I have noted the following, which appear to 
possess some value in their bearings upon the summer or agri* 
cultural climate of this region. 

Tomatoes. 

238. At the hospitable home of the Rev. Archdeacon Hunter 
I saw tomatoes ripening in the house ; they had been gathered 
before maturity, in anticipation of frost, and were laid upon a 
shelf in the same way as we are accustomed to dispose of them 
in Canada, under similar circumstances. Tomatoes, well known 
to be very susceptible of frost, can be grown in the open air at 
Red River, under the lee of fences or the side of a house, but 
unless the maturity of the fruit is accelerated by careful cultiva- 
tion, the autumnal frosts generally arrive before it ripens tho- 
roughly in the open air. 

Ifignionette. 

• 

239. So late as the 7th October, the day before my departure 
from Red River, I gathered mignionette and several other an- 
nuals in Mrs. Bird's garden, near the middle settlement, and 
saw similar garden flowers still in bloom and untouched by frost, 
in Mr. Logan's garden, and also in Mr. McDermott's. 

GardeoB at the Upper and Lover Forts.-^MeloD8. — Eoormoiu crop of Melona. — 
Thirty meloDs from one seed. — Importance of the cultifatiou of the meloa ia 
relation to climate. 

240. In the large and well ordered gardens attached to the 
Upper and Lower Forts, every variety of vegetable, commonly 
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grown in Canada, was flourishing in the greatest luxuriance.— 
Caaliflowers, Windsor beans, celery, beets, several varieties of 
cabbages, in fact every desirable vegetable was seen in profusion, 
and of excellent growth. Lastly, and certainly not the least 
important in its relation to summer climate, melons of many 
▼arieties, I had the good fortune to see and eat in several parts 
of the settlement. In every case I inquired into they were grown 
in the open air, without any assistance beyond throwing up the 
Boil into the form of a little hill. The seed was planted in the 
earth in May, and the fruit gathered towaMs the end of August. 
From a small patch in the garden belonging to the very hospita- 
ble and generous Recorder and Governor of Assiniboia, James 
Johnston, Esq., no less than 103 melons were produced. At 
the time when I had the opportunity of seeing this feat of horti- 
ticulture, fiAy-six melons (a green flesh variety) had been 
gathered, and fifty-seven still remained, all of which had nearly 
reached maturity. I did not measure the bed, but to the best 
of my recollection it did not exceed twenty-five feet in length 
by ten or twelve in breadth. Having being accustomed to cul- 
tivate melons myself, near Toronto, the surprise I felt at the 
remarkable yield of a delicate fruit, which does not always ripen 
in the open air at Toronto, could scarcely be attributed to a 
want of familiarity with the requirements of soil and climate ne- 
cessary to produce this result. In other parts of the settlement 
I saw melons in great profusion, but, perhaps, in no instance in 
such rich abundance and of such excellent flavor as in Mr. 
Johnson^s garden. I find in my notes, however, the following 
memorandum : — '* September 10th, saw in Mr. Logan's house 
several melons which were grown in the open air, without any 
protection. Mr. Mackenzie informed me that this year he raised 
from one seed thirty melons. On the 10th of August, one 
melon weighed, by actual measurement, six pounds.^' I look 
upon the cultivation of the melon in the open air, without any 
kind of assistance beyond weeding, as second to the production 
of Indian corn, in its relation to the climatic adaptation of a 
country for agricultural purposes; and in view of this connection, 
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I have ventared to introduce the fiHregoiag faota relating to its 
caltivatioD and growth ia Aanniboi^ 

241. Not considering it necessary to advance any ftarther 
particular illustrations of fanning and its results in Assiniboia, 
I propose, in the succeeding chapter, to enumerate the general 
conclusions at whioh I arrive respecting the adaptation of the 
climate and soil of that country to the cultivation of different 
kinds of farm and garden produce. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

« 

CvltimaUd ercp% and forett produciionu. — ^TodiaQ oorn, 242 r-r Specimens of Hone- 
teeth and MaDdan Corn, 248 — Wheat, forty bushels to the acre common on 
DOW land, S44 -^ Reason vhy a Half-breed would not cultivate wheat, 245 — 
Diseasea of wheat uncommon ; The Hessian or wheat fly ; Grasshoppers 
destructive, 1817-1820 — Specimens of wheat, 246 — Barley and oats, 247 
— Hay, 248 — Hops, 249 *• Peaa^ 260 *- Tobacco, 251 ^ Potatoes, 262 ^^ 
Turnips, Beets, &c^ 268 — Sugar, 264 — Flax and hemp, 266 — Lumber ; 
Timberfoundonly in narrow etripa on the river; Ridges afford aspen; The 
Winipeg; Fuel necessary ^ Settlers anxious to find coal, 266 — > live stock, 
sheep diminishing ; loss of animals during the winter, 267. 

Agricultural ImplefnenU^ Ao., 268 — Red River carts, 268 — The prairies offer fiicili- 
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CULTIVATED CROPS AND FOREST PRODUCTIONS. 

I. UVDIAN CQ]Ur« 

Indi sn com may. be always expected to ripen in Assinlboia. 
242. Varieties of Indian corn- exist, which may always be 
expected to ripen in A^aimboia. In order to secure thia xewoity 
the rich and moist prairie soil requires draining^ which may be 
accomplished wittiout di^cuHy or expejise, by running deep * 
furrows with a common plough, at certain distanced apart, 
through the flat vegetable mould in the field devoted to Indian 
eom*. This grain is a sure crop on the dry points of the Assini- 
boine and Red River, where the absence of superabundant 
moi^tture permits it to ripen within a certain period^ so as to be 
9Qcnre against the early autumnal frosts. No doubt varieties 
of Indian corn are to be found in New England and in Low^ 
Canada^ which wopJ4 ripen several days earlier ip Assiniboia 
than the horse teeth or even the mandan com^ which arq gul- 
tivated there* 
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SpeeimtDfl of Indisii Oori« 

£43. The localities where this crop was seen growing and 
ripe specimens produced^ were as follows : 

1. At numerous places on the Assiniboine from Fort Gany to 
Prairie Portage. 

JS. Numerous localities on Red River, from 15 miles aboTe Fort 
Garry, to 7 miles below the Lower or Stone Fort. 

S. Near the mouth of the Winipeg River* 

4. Qn islands in the Lake of the Woods. 

344. The localities where it was saidbj reliable authority to 
grow and ripen well : 

1. On many parts of the Winipeg River. 

5. On the shores of Manitoba Lake. 

8. Near the shores of many parts of the southern river of Lake 

Winipeg. 

SPKOIBOBira. 

No. 10. Indian Com (Mandan Com) from Prairie Portage, 
Assiniboine River ; an eight rowed variety ; average num^^^ 
ber of grains in each ear, 340 ; Sept. 1857 ; planted June 
1st ; reaped August 20th. 

No. ll.*^ Indian Corn from the middle settlement, Red River. 
(Horse-teeth Corn.) Sept. 1857. 

No. 12. Indian Corn from near Fort Garry, Red River, (Horse- 
teeth Cora.) Sept. 1857. 

No. IS. Indian Cora from Indian Missionary yiUage, Red 
River. Sept 1867. 

In examining these specimens it should be bome in mind, 
that the spring was very backward and wet in Assiniboia, and 
I was repeatedly informed by all who saw my specimens that 
they were not favorable illustrations of the production of the 
Red River coimtry. 
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n. WHBAT. 
Fortj buBhelB to the acre common on new land. 

244. This is the staple crop of Red River ; its cultivation is 
so geneyral, and the good quality of the grain so well and widely 
known, that very little need be said on that head. In favorable 
years, that is in years which have not been distinguished by so 
wet and backward a spring for farming operations, as that of 
the present year, wheat ripens and is ready for the sickle in 
three months from the day of sowing. I think it very probable 
that new varieties from Canada, or the Kew £ngland States, 
would ripen in less than three months, and this is the opinion of 
several of the best farmers in Red River« The mean summer 
temperature there is 67® 76 'j or 3*^ 78' above that of Toronto, 
while the corresponding period shows a mean of 63® 98 C No 
fact, however, is more satisfactorily determined than the admir- 
able adaptation of the climate and soil of Assiniboia to the 
culture of wheat. Forty bushels to the acre is a common re- 
turn on new land, and I have already stated that Mr. Gowler 
has obtained fifty-six bushels to the acre, without the introduc- 
tion of any artifice beyond deep land furrows to keep the rich 
vegetable mould of the prairie dry. 

Reason why a half-breed wonld not ouUirate wheat. 

245. The great drawback to the cultivation of wheat is the 
want of a market. On enquiry of a native, where was his 
wheat field, he said that he had grown enough the year before 
to last for two years, and the chances of his being able to dis- 
pose of any surplus were so small that he determined not to 
troubte himself this year with growing wheat. As it happened 
he would have been well repaid for any surplus, the expected 
amval of the troops, and other circumstances, created a tempo- 
rary market for wheat, which, however, could not have been 
foreseen by the easy going half-breed. 

Dueasea in wheat nnoommon. The Hesaian or wheat flj. Graashoppera dea- 

tractive in ISlt to 1820. 

246. Nxmeof those diseases with the exception of smut or 
isaeci, .enemies to whioh the wheat crops in Canada and the 
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United States are subject, occur, it is said, at Red River. Of 
this fact I cannot speak from personal experience ; all I can say 
is that I heard no complaints of rust, nor did I see a single in- 
stance of its presence ; yet it would be very unwise to infer from 
so short an experience that rust is not an enemy to the wheat 
crops there ; the character of rust leads to the supposition that 
it will be found wherever wheat is grown, if the climate be favor- 
able to its production. The absence of rust is probably more a 
question of summer climate than of peculiarities in the soil 
which prevent its attacks. Although I made numerous enqui- 
ries respecting destructive insects, yet I could hear of none 
similar to the Hessian fly or wheat fly, as having been observ- 
ed there. The grasshoppers from 1817 to 1820, were the most 
destructive enemies known, and it is unfortunately probable 
that next year their ravages will have again to be lamented. 

The specimens to which the following list refers will 
show the character of Red River wheat in its unmanufactured 
and manufactured states : 

BPECIMBNS. 
Speeimeni of Wheat both mano&otcired and anmanufaetured. 

No. 18. Wheat in the ear, from Mrs. Bird, Middle Settle- 
ment, Red River. September, 1857. 

No. 14. Wheat from Mr. Oowler's fiirm, Assiniboine river. 
Sept, 1857. 

No. 15. One quart wheat from Red River. (McDermott's 
mills.) Sept., 1857. 

No. 21. One quart Red River wheat, from the crop of 1857. 
<McDermott*s mills.) 

No. 32. One pint Red River wheat, from the crop of 1856. 
(IfcDermott's mills.) 

MANUFACTURKO WHEAT. 

From Mr. Fletfa Mill. (WiDdmiU.) 

No. 26. First flour, from wheat not dressed by any machi- 
nery, merely ran before the wind. Oround at Red River, Octo« 
ber Srd, 1857. 
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Ko. 27. Second flour, from wheat not diessed by any machi- 
nery : Red River, October Srd, ld$7. 

No. 28. Third flour, from wheat not dressed by any machi- 
nery : Red River, October 3rd, 1857. 

No. 29. First flour, (McDermott's mills.) 

No. 30. Second flour, ( Do. ) 

No. 31. First flour, (Assiniboine River.) 

m. BABLBY AKB OATS. 

247. Barley and oats require no special notice. 
Specimen No. 16. One quart barley from Red River. 

" 17. Barley firom Qowler's farm. 

« 23. Crop of 1867. No. 24. Crop of 1856. 

rV. HAY. 

248. Quantity unlimited, and quality excellent. The prairies 
for hundreds of miles, through which Red River^ Assiniboine 
River, Rat, and Roseau Rivers flow, ofier every where a boun- 
tiful supply of grass and hay. Hay ground privileges have 
been established in both of the laiger rivers, and the right of 
making hay within particular limits is recognized by the inhabi- 
tants. 

Specimen No. 18, shows hay drawn from Mr. Gowler's stacks 
in the Assiniboine. 

V. HOPS. 

249. These grow every where, wild, and with the greatest 
luxuriance in Assiniboia. 

Specimen No. 19, shows hops from the banks of Assiniboine* 
<V ^0, ** hops from Red River crop of 1856. 
" 26, ** hops from Red River crop of 1857. 

VI. PEAS. 

250. Grow well, and yield abundantly. 

Specimen No. 82 was taken from one bushel which was sup- 
plied for household use. October 2nd, 1857. 
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251. Is cultivated to a small extent, but from trial of the 
qualities, I infer that it is susceptible of great improvement in 
the manufacturing process to which it is subjected. The season 
is, perhaps, too short fpr it tp acquire roaturityy and produce a 
good article. 

V^I. POTATOES. 

252. Assiniboiais particularly distinguished for the abundance, 
size and quality of itff potatoes. 

IX. TURNIPS^ BEETS, ETC. 

253. All kinds of root crops g^row i^elli, and attain large 
dimensions. All common garden vegetables, which are culti- 
vated in Canada, are equalled, if not surpassed by the produc- 
tions of the rich prairie soil of Assiniboia. 

X. 8XT6AB. 

254. Considerable quantities of. sug^r.. are made. frQiD. the ash- 
leaved maple on the Assinihpine. As no c^re is taken of the 
trees furnishing this useful article, it is probable that the supply 
from tbjs source will soon cease. In cutting vfood for fuel^ the 
*^ natives " do not seem to have any special regard for the valu- 
able trees. 

XU. FLAX AKD HBMP. 
Formerly much CQltirated. BeaBon for neglect of Flax and Hemp. 

255. Some years sinccj^ at the instftppe^ it is stated ^ of Sir 
Geo. Simpson, flax and hemp were cultivated to a considerable 
extent by the settlers at I^d River. The prc^uctw^s. of excel- 
lent quality, and gave every promise of furnishing very valuable 
commodities for home manufacture, and for exportation. The 
cultivation of these important crops was stimulated for a few 
years by premiums given by the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company, 
but when the premiums were withdrawn the cultivation soon 
erased. Many settlers with whopi 1 conversed h^d fa<fyrjy both 
of these vegetables, but that universal comrdaint> the.wrant of a 
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market, or of machinery to work ap tlie raw product led them to 
discontinue this very important and profitable branch of hus- 
bandry. 


XII. LUMBER. 


Timber foand only in mirrow strips on tiie riven. Ridges afford aepen. The Wini* 
peg might furnish lumber.— Fael necessary. — Settlers anxious to find coal. A 
rapply of ftiel neoeesi^ for the progreu of the settlements. 

ibt. Timber fit fbr lurribenng purposes is only found in 
ntoow strips, on the Red and Assiniboine rivers, and in still 
less quantities on the Roseau and feat rivers ; the timber con- 
6ists df elm, oak, mapTe, and poplar of very large growth, as is 
recoWed eldbwhere. Poplar exceeding 4 feet in diameter, elm 
exceeding 3 feet, and oa'k of very large dimensions, are the 
pifevaili^g forest trees ; but if the settlements progress, and why- 
should they not? these supplies will isoon fee consumed. The 
ridges afford small aspen and pine ; it is statei^, too, that back 
of the great ridge, oh the eaiat side of the Red River, good pine is 
to bis fotind towards the Likfe of the Woods ; the Winipeg would 
doubtless furnish some good pinie, but th6 difficulty would lie in 
bringing it up Red River, in its unmanufactured state. Saw- 
mills are unknowh in the settlement, but the rapids of the 
Winipeg could afford any required power there. The question 
of a supply of timber for building purposes is not so important 
fis the requirements of the same material for fuel ; hence it is 
that those who interest themselves in the future of Red River 
Are anxiously turhing their inquiries in the direction of the upper 
Assinibbihe hxid the little Souris, to those beds of lignite or 
tiertiafy coal which are so often spoken of by the Buffalo hunters 
livho have Occasion to cross these rivers in their projgress to the 
high pr&iries. Fuel of some description^ whetfaeir obtained from 
the Assinifo6ine, the little Souris, or the Saskatchewan, is abso- 
hitely essential to the progress of settlement in Assihiboia ; the 
wooded ranges on the shores of Lake Winipeg and on the ridges 
might afford a supply for some years ; but, without a more 
hopeful prospect of obtaining fuel on the banks of some of the 
rivers enumerated^ the future of Red River settleinents can 
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never acquire that prominence and importance which may 

otherwise belGncr to thAin. 


otherwise belong to them 


LIFX STOCK* 
Lire Stock. — Sheep dimfniahing.— Loss of aoimalfl during tibe irinter. 

257. The live stock of the settlement are represented by 2^799 
horses, 2,726 oxen, 8,883 cattle, 2,644 calves, 4,674 pigs, and 
2,429 sheep. Since the census of 1849 an increase has taken 
place in all of the foregoing items, with the exception of sheep: 
this useful animal appears to be fast diminishing at Bed River, 
and little wonder, when only one carding mill, and that not in 
operation, as I was informed, exists in the settlement. In 1856 
there were 667 fewer sheep in Assiniboia than in 1849, and 
1,130 less than in 1843. This decrease is very much to be 
lamented ; it is said to arise from the want of a market for the 
wool, or means to manufacture it in the settlement. During 
the winter of 1855-6, the number of animals lost will be seen 
by an inspection of Table No. 2 at the close of this chapter. 
The entire number amounted to 184. 

A6RICULTURAI. IMPI.SMBMT8. 

Agricultaral Implements'.— Red River Carta.— Admirable fitness of these Carts. 

258. The agricultural implements are English and American 
ploughs, of which 585 are now to be found in * the settlement- 
These are valued at £4 lOs. steriing each ; 730 harrows, eight 
thrashing machines, two reaping machines, and six winnowing 
machines. Produce is hauled in the celebrated Red River 
carts, which are admirably constructed throughout of wood ; no 
iron is employed, but sometimes buffalo-hide is made to serve as 
a tire ; these carts will last for several years ; and one which 
conveyed some heavy boxes of minemlogical specimens from 
Red River to Crow Wing, last autumn, had previously been 
twice to near the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and was ^ill in 
good condition. 
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The prairies offer great adyaiiftagee for reaxing stock. — No market for beef, mnttoo 
talloir, hides, <&c. — Cattle might supply the plaee of boffide. — ^Reasons for the 
neglect of stock raising. — ^Boffido meat^ pemioao, robes^ &c, always a cash 
artide ; beef, A&, drugs. — Habits of the half-breeds^ — ^The iutroductioii of the 
European and Oanadian element would soon change the state of things. — 
Opinion of many at Red River^— Bed Rirer will become a great gracing 
country when the Fur trade relinquishes its influence. 

269. The vast prairies of Red River and the Assiniboin^ 
clothed with a rich proftision of most nutritious grasses, offer 
unrivalled advantages for rearing stock. The introduction of 
mowing machines would enable the settlers to lay in any 
required quantity of hay for winter consumption. Few of the. 
better class of farmers keep more than thirty or forty head of 
cattle, in consequence of the want of a market for beef, tallow, 
hideSy &c. The answer I received on all hands to the question, 
^ Why do you not raise more cattle 7 " was always the same in 
substance: ''Find us a market for beef, tallow, and hides, 
and we will soon furnish any quantity of cattle you may 
require.'' There does not appear to be any good reason why 
sheep and cattle should not supply the place of the buffalo ; the 
experience of many years shows that no physical impediment 
arising from climate or soil exist to prevent the prairies of Red 
River from becoming one of the greatest grazing countries in 
the world. Two reasons for the neglect of this important branch 
of industry are soon apparent even to a stranger at Red River. 
Buffalo meat, and pemican made from buffalo meat, together 
with the robes and fine feet, are always a cash article at the 
Hon. Company*^ stores ; whereas beef, mutton, hides, tallow, 
and wool, are a mere drug in the market ; again, the habits of 
the half-breeds, who have long been trained to the hunt, are 
opposed to the quiet monotony of a pastoral life. Introduce the 
European or Canadian element into the settlement with the 
simple machinery they have been accustomed to employ in the 
manufacture of homespun, and in a very few years the beautiful 
prairies of Red River and the Assiniboine would be white with 
flocks and herds, and the cattle trade already springing into 
importance between the settlements and St* Paul's, either 
largely increase, or without much difficulty be diverted into an 


easterly channel : mch we the ideas ef many ^vHth wkem I 
discussed the subject when in the settlements, and my own 
observations lead me to the opinion that no real difficulty exists 
in the least degree likely to Mndar Bed River from becoming a 
grazing country of the first class, when other interests ehall be 
permitted to exist in the presence of that all-absorbing, all- 
contrdliog service— the Fur Trade. 
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Mr. Cowley ; novel Indian night bell, 265 — Contrast between the christianized 
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gregations, 270 ; Hie PvesbyteriBin church and manse, 2*71 — The Roman 
Cathie ehurdi ai St. Boniface; awieet toned bells, 272 ^ Convent and 
garden, 278 — Roman Catholic and Protestant parishes, 274 ^~ AdmiratioD 
felt at the extent of the Home charities ; Nineteen clergymen of the Church 
of England sustuned in Ruperfs Land by the Home Societies; little done by 
the inha'bitantB for the snj^rt of <)lergy, Aa. ; Difficalty of the ^eelion, 
obnrch services conducted in the BogMsh tongue ; Missionaries should be 
independent^ 275 — Charges to missionaries for freight in 1854 and in 1856, 
876. 


RELIGION AND EBtJCAWON. 

Religious denominationB in Bed Biver. 

260. There are three religious denominations in Assiniboia— - 
Chttrdi of England, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic^ In the 
census of 1843 and 1849, two divisions only were recognized^- 
Ptoleetant and Roman GathoIic-«uid the numbers of members 
were stated to be 2798 Roman Catholics and 2345 Protestants. 
In 1849 the Spiscbpaiian families were stated to number 689, 
and the Roman Catholic families 518. In 1856, a division ii| 
the enumeralioB of the Protestant element was made, probably 
on account of the advent of a Presbyterian Minister, who re^^ 
sponded to the call of a numerous body belonging to that dtoonli^ 
natiofi, yet in the absence of a liaiAister formeriy enuiueirated 
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with the Episcopalians. Last year the oensas, according to 
Religions, stood thus : — 

Families and ChnrdieB. 

Roman Catholics, 534 families, with 8 chmches. 
Episcopalian, 488 " ^ 4 « 

Presbyterian, 60 « « 2 " 

The settlement at Prairie Portage, and the Indian Missionaiy 
Village, are not included in this enumeratioiL In addition to 
the churefaes enumerated, servioes are periimned in two or three 
school-houses, which, on that account, are classed with churches 
in the census tables, but which ought evidently to be preserved 
separate. 

261. There are seventeen schools in the settlement, generally 
under the supervision of the ministers of the denomination to 
which they belong. The following enumeration is nearly ac- 
curate : 

Statistics and enumeration of Sohools. 

1. St. John's College, including a boarding school for boys 
and girls, under the immediate suspervision of the Bishop of 
Rupert's Land. 

2. Archdeacon Hunter's Parochial School, conducted by Mr. 
Mayhew, recently from the Normal School, Dublin* 

3. Mr. Gunn's Commercial Boarding School, more particu- 
larly in connection with Presbyterians. 

4. The Reverend Mr. Taylor's Parochial School on the Assi- 
niboine* 

5. The Reverend Mr. Chapman's School, near the middle 
settlement. 

6. The Presbyterian School under the superintendence of the 
Revd. Mr. Black. 

7. Three minor schools under the supervision of the Episco- 
pal Ministers in different Parishes. 

8. The Roman Catholic Seminaries, two in number, one of 
them occupying a very spacious and imposing building, near the 
Church of St. Boniface, and providing ample accommodation for 
female boarders. At the Indian Missionary Village, an excel- 
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lent school is under the control of the Bevd. Mr. Cowley. All 
of the foregoing establishments are independent of the Sunday 
Schools in connection with the different churches. 


StatiflticB BUd eaiimeration of OhvrcbM, OoogragatioiiB, Ifiidsten, Stipends, and 

means of snpport. 

262. The following is a table of the Missionaries, Stations, 
Congregations, Income and sources of Income, belonging to the 
Church of England in Assiniboia : — 


5 


MiBdonariei. 


Stations. 


The BJght Bev>d 
the Lord Bishop 
of&aperfsLand. 

Ber. T, Coohnne 
Ber. J. Ohstwnsn.. 

BeT. Arch. Hnnter 

ReT.W.WJUrkby 
Ber. A. Oowlej ... 

BeT.W.H.T8ylor 
8 Ber. Ar. Coehnme 


SsdJBioer. 
St. John's , 


St Paul's. 


St Andrew's ... 


IndiMi Settle- 
ment 

JssMbotM 
St James 


it 


soo 


800 


IMO 


Portsge la Prsi- 
rie. 


eoo 


SSO 


SOO 


SterL 

£ 

700 


100 

aoo 

250 

800 
200 

200 
SOO 


Bouroesof Inoome. 


£S00 Hon. Hudson's Bay 

Company. 
£i00 funded property. 

Society for Propagation 
of the Ck)speL 

£160 Hon. Hudson's Bay 

Company. 
£60 the Bishop. 

Church MiHlonaij So« 
ciety* 


£100 Society ibr Propa- 
lotion of theGospeL 
£100 Bishop. 

Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 


" Rf^Tp^ ^rV g ^ 


The Hon. Go's 

Chaplain. 


Curate, 

Indian Mission- 
aiy. 


PBESBTTEBIA^ CHT7BCH. 


Ber. Mr. Black 


Bed Biwr, 
Middle Settle- 
ment 


100 


160 


£50 Hon. Hudson's Bay 
Company. 

Bemainder by the con- 
gregations. 


The Right Bev'd 
the Lord Bishop 
of the North 
West,aDd6 to 7) Salle. 
Clergy. 


SOMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 
S$dEhfer, 


St. Boniface ... 
St. Norbert. 
De la lUyi^re 


JMitMoku 
River, 
StFranQois 
Xarier. 


1600 

Inclu 
in the 
abov& 


1000 


£100 Arom the Honble. 
Hudson's Bay Co. 


A spadous Nun- 
nery A; Schools 
attached. 


A Nunneinr at* 
tached. 
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SL JofaQ'a ChuroK — St Andrew's Ghiiroh.— The Parsonage Id^buae.— $t 

Andrew's Paroofaial SohooL 

263. St* John's Church is in a very unstable condition^ the 
walls being supported with wooden props. A large quantity of 
stone is now lying near it for the oonstruction of a cathedral 
which is esthnated to cost £6000 sterling. Sl Andrew's Church* 
called also the Rapid's Church, is a ^ew and very substantial 
structure of stone, well buttressed, and very conveniently aiid 
neatly furnished : all its interior arrangements are attractive and 
substantial It is surrounded by a thick stone wall enclosing a 
capacious church yard. The Parsonage house, also recently 
completed, is in every respect fitted for the severities of the 
winter climate of the country. The iize is 50 feet by 80, and 
two stories high ; the walls, of limestone, are two feet eight 
inches thick, the rooms lofty and capacious, and in its internal 
arrangements it leaves nothing to be desired. The Kev* j^lr. 
Kirkby's h6u«e is also roomy, and no doubt very comfortable, but 
its architectural points are far from being attractive. The School 
house of Word is admirably arranged, and in it I saw siity 
children pursuing their studies under the instruction of Mr. May- 
hew, lately from Dublin, with a decorum and attention very 
rarely to be found in the primary schools of this or the European 
Continent. 

Indian Church. — ^Indian School. 

264. The church at the Indian Settlement is also a new and 
spacious building of stone, with a wall of the same material en- 
closing the church y&rd, in Which is a wooden school house. — 
Here also I saw about fifty Ojibway tndian young men, young 
women, and children, receiving instructions ifrom the Rev. Mr. 
Cowley, Mrs. Cowley, and a native school master. The young 
Indian women read the testament in soft, low voices, but with 
ease and intelligence. During service (Sunday, October 4th^ 
the church was about three^fourths full. The congregation ap- 
peared to be exclusively Indian ; in their behiaviour they were 
most decorous and attentive. The singing was very sweet, and 
all the forms of the service appearied to be understood, and prac* 


deed; quiedj aad in order by. the dusky wprsfaippeis. A 
seraphiap, played by Mrs* Cawley, accompanied the singers; 
the responses /were. well, and ez^qtly made, and the uto^ost at- 
tention was given to tb^ sienpoQ. The praycxa were read in 
Eogliah, the le9soos ia Oji!;>^ay^ and the sfin^on in Gree* After 
aeryice an Indian child, nea^y dressed in white, w«^ baptised^ 
Afe^ pf tb^ women and girls, wore, bpniiets, ba^ the. greater, 
number drew their shawls oyer. their.headiL 

Rev. Mr. Cowley. — ^Novel IndiaD Night Bell. 

265. The minister and, jcongregation suff^und^ the mutual dis*. 
adv^tage of heipg in.gr^at part separated by the river. TIosb settler 
ment is chiefly on the left, the church, school, and parsonage on the 
right bank of the river. A good scow, which will probably soon 
be prppured, would enable the. congregation, to cross with eaae* 
The Rev. Mr, Cowley enjoys no sinecure,-^he is not only mis- 
sionary, but the doctpr, magistrate, and arbitrator of the settle- 
ment. During my short visit of a day and a half, .he. was s^nt 
for three times to visit sick children, and he says that when the 
Indians require his services during the night, they come into the 
parsojiage, the.door of. which is never. locked, and > tap. gently. at 
the stove-pip.e> w^chi pa^e^.firoffl the sitting room. into, his bed- 
rpoip. aljiove, to arouse.hiw They agceed.among. themselves- that 
th^y ^Pi;tlji ladppt this npvel kind of night >bell,. and. be has never 
known thcQito endeavpr to.callhim after retiring to rest in any 
other way : they open the outer door . and steal without the 
slightest noise, in the darkest night, to the well known stove- 
pipe, give two or three low Indian taps, and quietly await the 
resiilt. 

Coatrast between the ChriBtiftoized Indians and the Heathen8.-r.Dog. . feaate 
within a mile and a half of Ghriatian Congregations. 

266* A.^pnderfulcontra3t do thp subdued Indian worsbippeisi 
in this missionary, village furnish on. Siundfty, to the fiendish: 
revellers, on the^ ojh^kx prairfe, who perfp^^n thejr d^sgpating 
heathen ceremopxes within.a,mile and ahalf from some of the, 
chriatian .ali^ara p{ Bed River*. On.two. Sundays during my stayy 
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at the time when Divine seirice was being celebrated in all the 
churches of the settlement, the heathen Indians held their dog 
feasts and medicine dances on the open plain. In one instance 
five dogs were slaughtered, cooked and devoured ; in another in- 
stance three, — the evil spirit was invoked, the conjuror's arts 
used to inspire his savage spectators with awe, and all the re- 
volting ceremonies belonging to the most degraded heathen su* 
perstition practised within a mile and a half of the spot where 
the stones are now gathered for the Bbhop of Rupert Land 
Cathedral, and about the same distance fit>m two capacious 
churches, Protestant and Roman Catholic, where Divine service 
was at the 6ame time being solemnized to orderly resident con- 
gregations. 

Fegois. 

267. I was introduced to Peguis, the great Salteauz Chief, 
who at one time commanded three hundred warriors. He is 
now a quiet old man, a good christian, and happy, as he states^ 
in this belief. 

BaptbmB at tJie MiBsion. 

268. Up to the day of my visit, October 4th, there had been 
fifty-one baptisms, ezduedvely Indian, in Mr. Cowley's misdon, 
during 1857 ; and in the same period, twenty-six deaths, six of 
whom were adults. The population of the mission in 1866 was 
473 baptised Indians, and 208 heathens ; four adult baptisms 
were celebrated in 1856. 

Prairie Portage. Mixed Congregation at Prairie Portage. — How Clothed. 

269. We now proceed to the Rev. Archdeacon Gochrane's 
church at Prairie Portage. It is constructed of wood, and conr 
tains twenty or thirty very substantial &mily seats, but capable 
of holding two or three times that number, each of which is 
manufactured by the owner, according to a pattern supplied by 
the Archdeacon. The congregation (Sunday 18th,) was com- 
posed of Plain and Swampy Gree Indians and half-breeds : one 
Plain Cree woman's home was 800 miles to the west ; she was 
a fine specimen of the race, and neatly habited in the dress of the 
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half-breeds. Near the door of the church, inside the building^ 
a number of heathen Indians from the prairies stationed them- 
selves to indulge their curiosity : they remained quiet and grave, 
squatted on the floor, and conducted themselves with the utmost 
propriety during the service ; they were Plain Crees, followers 
of the Buffalo hunters, with whom they had lately arrived from 
the high prairies ; some were clothed in dressed skins, others 
robed in blankets, with neck and head decorations, and one young 
heathen girl, wild, and almost beautiful, triumphed in the splen- 
dor of a robe of scarlet military doth. Who can say what 
benign influence the sight of christian worshippers may have 
upon many of these savage children of the prairies, who saunter 
in during the services of the church, and with characteristic 
decorum always maintain a respectfiil demeanor, and grave and 
earnest look. 

OoDgregations at Red Biver.^ — ^Indications of wealth among the Congregation. 

270. The churches in the settlement which I attended were 
St. John's and St. Paul's. The congregations consisted of resi* 
dent and retired officers of the Company, some merchants, 
farmers, and the natives or half*breeds of the respective parishes. 
The services were conducted in strict accordance with the cus- 
tomary forms, and the demeanor of the congregation was most 
attentive and decorous. I remarked that a fair proportion of 
the congregation came to and went from church in neat car* 
riages, or on horseback, and the external appearance of the as- 
semblage, taken on a whole, in relation to dress, was superior to 
what we are accustomed to see in Canada, or in the country 
parishes of Great Britain. The young men wore handsome blue 
cloth frock coats, with brass buttons, and round their waist a 
long scarlet woollen sash. 

The Presbyterian Ohnrch and Manse. 

271. The Upper Presbyterian Church is a neat building of 
stone, situated in the middle of the settlement. The cost of 
its erection exceeded £1,000, sterling, and it has sittings fov 
500. The manse is deUghtfolly placed on the river bank, 
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whioh heie slopes tmifoenily to th0 watar^ edge fiom the 
great prairie level, some tibirty feet above the river at the 
time of my visit. The Rev, Mr. Black has also a service ia 
the lower seltlementi in a church which 1 had oot the oppor- 
t^mty of vifiitiag. 

The Roman Catholic Church of St. Boniface. — Sweet toned bells of St. Bonifiiee, 

2.7'2i By far the most imposing ecclesiastical building in the 
settlement is the Roman Catholic Church of St. Boniface, near 
FortGany. The external appearance is neither pleasing, nor 
tasteful, although at a distance the two tinQ^ spires glittering 
in the sunlight give an imposki^ appearance to the building; 
They can be seen from a great distance, and with the spire of 
St. J^mes' Church on the Assiniboine» are well known land 
marks. The internal decoration of St Boniface, for so remote 
a region, are very striking, and must necessarily exercise a 
potent influence upon the large and singular congregation who 
wpishqp every Sunday within its walls. Two or thxee very 
aweet toned bells, ring at matins and vespers^ and to a stranger 
just arrived from a long journey through unpeopled wastes, no 
sigj^t or sound in Red River creates sHch surprise and melan- 
choly pleasure. a& the. sweet tone» of the bdUs <tf St. Boniface, 
breaking the stillnes of the nioming or evening ain 

Conrent and garden. 

273. Near the church is a very spacious convent, having in 
f^ont an extensive and well-cultivated garden, stocked witii all 
Id^ of cuUnary vegetables. 

BoDum.OathoUe and F^teetant paruiheB. 

274. There is a distinct and well preiiervQd difference in 
faith between the population of the different parishes into 
which the settlements are divided. Some are almost excln« 
sively Protestffiat,' others equally Hbman Oatholic: la the 
Parish of St. Norbert de la Rividre Sal, thero is :not <Hie Ffo^ 
teirtant family, but 101 Rom^m Catholic jEumliea. lit the 
Parisii of St. Bomface, there are 1T& Roman Oa&olie familiea 
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against five Protestant ; so also in the Parish of St. Francois 
2[avier, on the Assiniboine, there are 176 Roman Catholics to 
three Protestant families. On the other hand, in the Parish of 
Su Peter's, there are lt6 ProteslanI agcunst two Roman 
Catholic families, and in the Parishes of Uf^r and Lower 
St. Andrews, there are S06 Protestant against eight Roman 
Catholic families. 

AdmiratioD felt at the extent of tiie Home Ghaiities.^«-Niiieteea Clei^gymea* 
Cbureh of EnglaDd, susUined in the Hoooarable HudBon's Baj Company 
Territory by Home Societies. — ^little done by the iohabitante for the sup- 
port of the olergy and the mainteDance of eeboole, or te the ChrietianiBiDg ol 
dte Indians. — Diffieolty of the 9[MetioiL— SogUah Ohareb Seryioet all ooa- 
duoted in the English tongne. — Means of comfflonicati^n with the Indiana 
«zist only to a very small extent — The reception of stipends from Hudson's 
Bay Company necessarily cramps the action of the Missionaries. — Mission- 
• «riea should be iadependent 

275. A veiy short stay in Red River is sufficient to create 
both admiration and surprise at what may not be inaptly 
termed, the condition of religion in Assiniboia. Admiration 
is aroused by the extent and design of the charities of the 
dISerent societies in England, who sustain such a large eccle- 
siastical corps in connection with the Church of England, as 
resident missionaries in the settlement, and who have con* 
tributed very munificently to the erection of the excelleat 
churches which are now constructed ; and in addition to these 
demands upon their liability, give large sums towards the 
maintenance of missions in different parts of Rupert's Land, 
490 that at the present time there are scattered over this im- 
mense country nineteen clergymen of the Church of England* 
costing between £6,000 and £7,000 sterling, annually. The 
Church Missionary Society have expended up to the date of 
their last report, very nearly the sum of £50,000 sterling upon 
missionary operations in Rupert's Land. But surprise is 
created that while so much is done by those in England, for 
charity's sake, so little is contributed by the wealthy residents 
of Red River (the retired factors of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, the merchants, traders, and better class of farmers) 


towaidfl.tbe raaiatenuce of the clergyy^tfie support and este- 
si<m of flcfaoolB, and to the ehristiaohEmg of the baatbea 
indiaiia, whoaa medieiBe dram, accompanying the monsteoi 
aMg of tbff oanjoior, can almost al^iayo. be beard m summer 
diuing tfaa hoitfs of s^vioe. Two-thirds of the sallirf o£ the 
PcesbyteriaB mimsler is paid by. bis congregation, and the 
outward appearance of the congregations of the Episcopal 
churches, coming and going, as many of them do, in neat 
little carriages, or on horseback, from comfortable well-fiimidi- 
ed homes, would enforce the expectation that in proportion to 
their means, they should at least endeavour to prepare the 
way for the spread of Christianity among the tbouaands of 
heathens, who, in the course of a year, frequent the settle- 
ment. In the present conditipn of the country,, witk the 
interest of the fur trade to be upheld^ this question is full of 
difficulty. The Indians must be accustomed to settle in one 
place for a few months of the year at least ; schools must be 
founded and young children taught the truths of Christianity ; 
missionaries must learn the Indian language ; and ihen the 
spread of Christianity among the heathens may be in some 
degree commensurate with the charity which animates the 
different supporting societies in Great Britain and Irelandl In 
the settlements at Red River, and on the Assiniboine, all the 
services are conducted in the English tongue, and among the 
clergy of the Church of England at Red Biver, but one only 
speaks one Indian language with the fluency and -ease neces- 
sary to make himself understood by the natives. Ofcourse the 
Indian Mission below the settlements is not ihclnded in this 
enumeration. The Honorable Hudson's Bay Company con. 
tinue to be very liberal in their support of missionaries as fkr 
as money is concerned : their contributions will be seen iti the 
foregoing table ; but the impression was irresistibly forced 
upon me, and I found it strongly felt by some residents in Red 
River, that the progress of Christianity among the liutians 
would be rather aided than otherwise, if missionaries- were 
not to receive any assistance in the form of an annual stipend' 
from the Honorable Hudson^s Bay Company. Ferfect free(ioa» 


ot tueAon in indiieiiig^ Indiant to Mttte; ki Ae'edacatioD^ of 
hcKaa; orphast chiUrea ; and in teacdiing tfem^ sad . adults^ the 
Ue«sjiigair of a.aettledcivlliaDed Ohiristian homei-ar opposed to a 
aavtage heathen buntor'a life, ttre eaeentially neoessary befioee 
satisfactory progress can ba made. Oan the: miniitnUiona-of 
the church in the English tongue to orderly resident congrega- 
tions of European, Canadian, or half-breed origin, be mission-- 
aiy labor in the sense in which that highest of all duties ia 
nnderstood by those who seek to spread the truths of Chris- 
tianity among a most degraded and barbarous heathen race. 

276. The following extracts will show that the Honorable Hud-> 
son's Bay Company hare lately increased their charges to mis» 
uonarieff for freight to the diflFerent ports : — 


rnxjoLAcrr from< xoarHBRK dirbastoent — ^sninrrjes of oovnoxl. 

Whereas the great increase in. the number of missions depend- 
ent on the Company for supplies, renders it necessary to estab- 
lish a special tariff for such supplies, which, while it protects the 
Company from actual loss, shall be as little, burden to the mission 
as possible ; it is resolved 

277. That commencing with outfit 1855, the following prices 
to be 'chargeable on imported goods supplied to missions in the 
Tarioos districts of this department. Tbe prices at the inland 
districts coTcring freight and charges from the depot, the advance 
being calculated in the net English prices, after deducting all 
chargee, vis ; 

0haig6B to KlMiomuiet for freight in 1864. 

At York 75 

Norway House and Cumberland District.... 80 

Lac La Rouge, Swan iUver, Saskatchewan and English 

River • 90 

Arthabaska and McKensie^s River 100 
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78. That Mksionaries at inland districts wha require supplies, 
hand a list thereof to the oflScer in charge of the district in 
aatnmn, in sufficient time for him to make arrangements for pro- 
earing them from the dep6t, and providing the necessary 
inland the following season. 


COPT OF TBB RESOLUTION OF OOUMCIL FOR THE KORTHERIT DEPART- 
MENT OUTFIT FOR 1856. 

Chargw to Miiwaonari^B for fr«iglifc in IS66. 

That the 74th Minute of Council of 1855 be rescinded, and 
that commencing with October, 1856, the following tariff be 
employed for sales to Missionaries : 

{Lac Ls Plms \ 
Swan river. C MoK. rir. 
English do» ) 

Iron works, sugar, shot, ) pet. pet. pet. pet. pet* 

and ^npowder on [ 75 90 100 100 13^ 

* net prime cost ; 

'^d56°"tt!:!!'!! 1 26 m 60 60 80 

^primf r':.!" ."l^ i 76 80 86 90 100 

Exceptions : — ^Tobacco, liquors, and other articles at fixed prices 
to remain as at present. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Trade and OceupaHont, — No distfadt bnmcfa of trado existe in the settlement ; 
Grindgtone imported, 276 — Windmills and watennilU; Articles of potterf 
imported, 277 — Growing trade between the Betdemeot and St Pauls. 
Garayao met on the road to St. Paals, 277 — Oaravan of nine earts ; alcohol 
imported, whisky imported, 278 — CaraTan of six carts; of sixteen oarts; 
of thirty carts, 279 — ^Merchants import from England, 280 — Freighters, 281 ^> 
1^ Qeorge Simpson on the employment of Indians by freighters in 1844, 282. 

Temtre of Land—land sometimea sold, title in form of a lease ; conditions of 
sale ; Purchaser cannot sell or let land without the permission of the Oom* 
pany, 288 — Many settlers do not possess a lease, 284 — No title to show, 
284 — Company's register; carious titles to farms, 286 — Squatters on Bed 
River ; no payment for land contemplated, 286. 

Ctfuua TahUi* — No. 1, population ; No. 2, dwellings, live stock, <&o. ; No. 8, value 
of dwellings; No. 4, value of implements, Ac\ No. 5, Census according to 
parishes; Na 6, do do ; Na 7, Courts, offences, Ac 


TRADE AND OCCUPATIONS. 

No distinct branch of trade exists in the settlement— Grindstones imported. 

276. I inquired of Mr. Smith, under whose superintendence 
the census was taken, why no enumeration of trades and occa- 
pations was introduced into the census roll, and I was informed 
that no kind of industry or a distinct trade or occupation existed 
in the settlement. Almost every man was his own wheelwright, 
carpenter, or mason ; carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, &c., could 
be found, but they were also engaged in other occupations, either 
as small farmers or hunters. Mr. Smith did not think that one 
man could be found in Assiniboia who pursued any particular 
trade or limited his industry to one special branch. The present 
condition of the settlements would not, it was thought, afford a 
Ii?ing to any distinct class of artificers. A horse shoe imported 
from England could be purchased as cheap as the unmanufac« 
tared iron required to make one ; every article, no matter of 
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what description, was imported in its mana&ctnred condition. 
Eren the ponderoas and unwieldj grindstone was oonyeyed 
across the portages from Hudson's Baj, although material well 
adapted for grindstones existed on the shores of Lake Winipeg, 
not one hundred, miles from Red River. Grindstones bad, I w«^ 
iofbrmed.upoQ. authority I could not doubit» bean .made irom the 
xoek in question, and brought to ihe settjement, but they eould 
not compete commercially with those imported by the Honorable 
Hudson's Bay Companj, whicb> for a time, were sold little abore 
eost> even after ibeir bng and expansive journey- 

Wibdmtlls and Watermflb — Artides of Tottery Imported— 4hx>wiBg tnd» 
between the eettlements ftnd St. Paula — OaraTuu on the road to St 'PmIb. 

'S77. Sixteen wiBdmills and nine wd'termills represent the 
mechanical force employed in preparing food. I did not see, nor 
did! hear of a saw miH» boards being prepared by hand; evea 
articles of pottery, notwithstanding their fragile nature, are im- 
ported. I did not hear of any articles of that description being 
manufactured in (he settlement. In a word it may be said that 
trades and occupations, as representing special branches of indus- 
try do not exist in Assiniboia. Under the head of merchant- 
shops, we find no less than fifty-six enumeralied in the last census, 
a heading which it will be observed is not represented in the 
the census of 1849. In fact the class of merchants, including 
petty traders, has almost sprung into existence during the last ten 
years. They obtained their goods chiefly from the States at St. 
Pauls on the Mississippi, and purchase them in exchange tor 
gold or peltries. As this trade with the United States is fSftst 
growing into importance, and from the immense extent of frontier 
not easily checked by fiscal regulations^ and as its continuance 
must affect to a most serious extent the position of the Honora- 
ble Hudson^s Bay Company in the valley of Lake Wi^ipeg, I 
thought it worth while to pay especial attention to the caravans^ 
which were met upon the road from St. Pauls to Red River, and 
to note, when possible, the character of the supplies they were 
conveying. 
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0mTui of Oarts. — Alcohol aod Whiskey imported. 

S78. Near Tartle Creek ia Minnesota, on Fridarj, October 
16tb, met a caravan of nine carts going to Red River settlement 
iiom St. Pauls. Their freight consisted of (Hie large box of 
books for the Roman Catholic mission, a mowing machine, a 
fifty gallon barrel of alcohol, numerous kegs of whiskey, some 
kegs of gunpowder, a cooking stove, some hardware and dry 
goods in boxes and cases for trading purposes. The cask con- 
taining alcohol was branded as such, with the maker's name, 
so also were the whiskey kegs, 

BixOartB. 

279. Saturday, October 17tb, met a caravan o[ six carts from 
St. Pauls, bound for Red River settlement ; ihey were the pro- 
perty of the drivers who belonged to the class of petty traders. 
Their goods consisted of ploughs, stoves, whiskey, dry goods, 
scythes, &r. This was their second trip this summer. 

'"Caravan ctf sixteen CarU. 

Tuesday, October the 20th, met a caravan of sixteen carts 
from St. Pauls, bound to St. Joseph's, on the 49th parallel, 
laden with sugar, powder, and dry goods, for trading purposes. 

Cantvan of thirty Carts. 

Between CroW Wing and St. Pauls, met two caravan^ con- 
taining in all thirty carts, bound for the Red River. Their con* 
tents could not be seen. They were covered with buffalo robes 
or oil clotL 

Ifmhants import fromlttogland. 

280. Some of the merchants at Red Uiver import largely 
from England by the Company's vessels, and almost any article 
of common necessity or ornament, can be procured at the 
stores, which, by the way, are of the rudest description, without 
the least pretensions to display the wares, but rather showing 
an endeavor to conceal from outward View whatever goods they 
may contaiu. 
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Freighters* 

S81, Besides being merchant or trader, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the tenn» some of them are freighters, conveying 
goods between Hudson's Bay and the Valley of Lake Winipeg. 
They employ Indians and half breeds to row their boats of S to 
5 tons burden, and haol them and their freights over the port- 
ages. Fifty-five of these boats are enumerated in the cenisns 
as belonging to Red River, but whether the Hudson's Bay 
Company's fleet is included in the number is not stated. The 
employment of Indians by the freighters, has, at times, given 
rise to some little difficulty between them and the Honorable 
Hudson's Bay Company, as introducing a species of industry 
not compatible with a hunter's pursuit, and likely to divest 
attention from the great objects of the fur trade. 

282. Among numerous documents, which are in the possession 
of many of the most respectable people of Red River, treasured 
up, perhaps, as memorials of by-gone, but not forgotten difficul- 
ties, in gaining a livelihood by pursuits not connected with the 
fur trade or its interests, — ^the following brief note, may, or 
may not possess some little historic interest, and if rightly un- 
derstood and interpreted, ofier a clue to the present condition of 
the Red River settlements, and of the Indian missionary stations. 

Sir G. SimpsOD on the employment of Indians bj freighters, in 1844. 

Fort Garry, June 5th, 1844. 

Sib, — I am informed that private freighters from Red River, 

frequently employ and afford passages to Indians along the line 

of communication to York Factory in their boats, which is 

highly objectionable in many points of view. I have therefore 

to desire you will not in future receive as passengers, or employ 

Indians in your craft, on the line of communication between 

York and Red River. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, ft'c. 

(Signed,) G. SIMPSON. 

Mr. Edward Mowat, 

&c, &c., &c. 

Copied, SOlh July, 1844. 

(Signed,) A. 
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TENURE OP LAND. 

Land sometimes sold. — ^Tttle giyen in the form of a lease. — Conditions of sale^-^ 
Cftnnot sell or let their land without the permiasion of the Oompanj. 

283. Land in Assiniboia is sometimes sold to purchasers at 
the rate of 7s. 6d. sterling per acre. The title is conveyed under 
the form of a lease for 999 years. The conditions in the lease 
are» Ist, that one-tenth of the land is to be brought into cultiva- 
tion within five years ; 2nd. That trading or dealing with Indi- 
ans or others, so as to violate the chartered privileges of the 
Company, be foresworn; Srd. Obedience to all laws of the 
Company ; 4th. Contributions to expenses of public establish- 
ments in due proportion ; Sth, All trade or traffic in any kind 
of skins, furs, peltry, or dressed leather, except under license of 
the Company, forbidden ; 6th. Land not to be disposed of or let, 
or assigned without the consent of the Company. These are 
the main features of the lease, the document is long, otherwise 
it would have been inserted in fall. 

Many settlers do not possess a lease. — Many settlers in oocupation of land, hare 

no title to show. 

284. It is necessary here to remark that I did not see this 
lease in the hands of any one of the settlers of whom I made 
inquiries respecting their tenure. I heard of its existence, and 
saw a copy, through one of the resident clergy, but in no single 
instance could i find any half-breed, in possession of a farm, 
acquainted with its existence. In very many instances the set- 
tlers did not know the number of their lots, and had no paper or 
document of any kind to show that they held possession of their 
land from the Company, or any other authority. These inquiries 
were necessary for the purpose of ascertaining the exact position 
of a line of section across the valley of Red River, which I 
caused to be made for the purpose of ascertaining the level of 
the .swamps, &c. The required information was obtained 
through Mr. Smith, the Clerk of the Council, but from the people 
themselves no information of the kind could be obtained. They 
knew that they had paid a certain sum for their land, or it had 
been given them in return for services, or that they -had squatted 
upon it, and that they were now in possession, but of title-deeds 


or receipts they knew nothing, l^heee ramarkB refer only to 
those from whom the infi)rmatton was sought for the purposes, 
mentioned above. 

OompADj'B Register. — GurkMU Titles to FamuL 

285. I had an opportunity of seeing and examining the Cook- 
pany's record of land sales, and presents of land to different 
individuals for serviees performed, being in fact the register of 
the settlements on Red River and the Assiniboine. In general 
the price per acre was attached to each record of sale or transfer^ 
but in some instances rather curious titles to farms were recorded, 
two of which I have thought it might be interesting to re-produce. 

Copy. 

On F^iirie. Wood Total 

Maa Aerei. ftoda. P»1es, 

27. George Taylor, (deceased) 86. 2. 7 ** " « 86. 2. 7 
Granted him for past services, as per order f]X>m Sir George 
Simpson, 9th July 1849. 

Sold to John Flett, Blacksmith. 

VnMa Wood T6teL 

287. Richard Daigneau 66. 1. 8 14 70. 1. 8 

Note signed by Governor Simpson, putting him in posses- 
sion of 50 acres of land, or 3 chains frontage on tbe west 
side of the main river, free of cost. 

Bqnattera on Bed River.— Ko ptymeilt for land oontemplsted. 

2%. When passing from Fort Garry towards the 49th parallel 
with a view to explore the Roseau River, our guide pointed out 
a number of hay stacks occupying a delightful bend on the west 
side of Red River, about 25 miles from the settlements; he 
informed us that the hay stacks were made by himself and some 
friends, a few weeks ago, and that they intended to ^^ move 
Aiere '^ during the winter and form a new settlement. linqutred 
ho\y much he had paid for his land ; the reply was, '^ Nothing ; 
we lU^ not required to pay anything for land beyond the present 
limits of settlement on the river." I may add that many hundred 
Aousand acres of land, which cannot be surpassed for fertility, 
rieh prairie mould froiA 18 inches to 2 feet deep lie free and 
moccupied on the banks of Red River and its tribataries, 
inviting settlement. 
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THE Half-breed hunters op red river, 

Kany of the half-breeda aubsiding to the eonditiuor of Indiana 

387. These haidy and fearless children of th^ prairie constt- 
fote a raiie lo which much interest may reasonably be attached. 
They are endowed with remarkable qaaliiies, which they 
derive in great part from their Indian descent, softened and 
improved by the adrnixtnre of the European element. It 19, 
however, mo^ to be regretted that from the singular neoeilftities 
6f their position, many of fbem ate f^t sobsiding into th^ 
primitive Indian state; fiatnrally improvident, and peifiap^ 
indolent, they prefisr the wild life of the prairies to the tamet* 
i&6^^ of a settled home ; this is the character of the majorit^^ 
Md belongs more to those of Frenoli desoent than at Seot^h ot 
Snglieb origin. 

The BoinmiAr Hodt of thd Buiftdo. 

288. About the 16th of June they start for their summer hunt 
of the buffalo. There are now two distinct bands of buffalo 
hunters, one being those of Red River, the other of the White 
Horse Plain, on the Assiniboine, Formerly these bands were 
imit^y bat, owing to tt diflerence "which sprung up between 
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864. 

them, they now maintain a separate organization, and proceed 
to different hunting grounds. The Red River hunters go to 
the Yellow Stone and Cotean de Missouri ; the White Horse 
Plain settlers generally hunt between the branches of the Sas- 
katchewan, but also over the same grounds as their Red River 
brethren. 

ImproTidenee o£ tha Hal^breeda. 

289. The improvidence of many of the French Half-breeds 
is remarkable. During the winter before the last, those of the 
White Horse Plain camped out on the distant prairies, and killed 
thousands upon thousands of buffalo, in wanton revelry, taking only 
their skins and tongues, little caring that the reckless destruction 
of these animals must probably exercise a very important change 
for the worse in their own condition. As the buffalo diminish 
and go farther away towards the Rocky Mountains, the half- 
breeds are compelled to travel much greater distances in search 
of them, and consume more time in the hunt ; it necessarily 
follows that they have less time to devote to farming, and many 
of them can be regarded in no other light than men slowly sub- 
jecting themselves to a process of degradation by which they 
approach nearer and nearer to Indian habits and character, relin- 
quishing the civilized but to them unrequited pursuit of agri- 
culture, for the wild excitement and precarious independence of 
a hunter's life. The fascination of a camp in the high prairies, 
compared with the hitherto almost hopeless monotony of the 
fiurms of Red River, can easily be understood by those who 
have tasted the careless freedom of prairie life. I was often told 
that the half-breeds are always sighing for the hunting season 
when in the setdements. and form but a feeble attachment to a 
settled home, which to the great majority can never offer, it is 
said, under present circumstances, a comfortable living, and 
much less a reasonable maintenance, or the consciousness of 
possessing a free and manly spirit, with rational aspirations and 
hopes. 

Politeness of the Freneh Half-breeds. 

290. The politeness of the French half^-breeds is quite 
delightful in these distant re^ons. On meetingi they shake 
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hands and immediately raise the cap. Mr. Pierre Gladieux, be- 
fore referred to (page ), is an excellent example of the better 
class of French half-breeds in Red Riven A brief description 
of the manner in which I was treated by this gentleman may 
serve to show the genuine character of the hospitality and polite- 
ness with which strangers are received by the half-breeds of 
French extraction. [ arrived at his house with Mr. Fleming, a 
gaidci and two men, from an exploration of the Roseau River, 
some hours after sunset, on the evening of September the 29 th. 
We were provided with an excellent supper, and our horses, 
seven in number, well supplied with hay in the yard. Bdfoie 
starting next morning an almost sumptuous breakfast was 
given to us, and while the horses were being saddled, I begged 
permission to see the farm-yard, &c. Under a small shed there 
was a neat, light, four-wheeled buggy, which as we passed 
Mr. Gladieux very politely and kindly placed at my disposal 
daring the remaining period of my stay at Red River. He 
remarked that on the morrow he was going to the plains to 
hnnt buffalo, and should not require the buggy for several 
weeks after m^ proposed departure. I requested the guide to 
ask what I had to pay for the entertainment of the party. The 
polite answer returned was as follows : ^^ Nothing ; it is not 
the custom of the people of this country to charge strangers 
who may honor them with a visit. 

Kind of aid required to ameliorate the eoodliioQ of the Half-breed Honters. — 

Saving^ Baok. 

291. But few simple aids are required at Red River to 
ameliorate and vastly improve the conditioa of the more im- 
provident and careless half-breeds. They frequently bring in 
a large quantity of buffalo meat or robes to the trading posts, 
and receive a large sum of money in exchange, or if they 
insist upon it, a certain quantity of rum. The money is spent 
at once in simple necessaries, dress and ornaments. The 
establishment of a Savings' Bank would have an excelleat 
effect, and doubtless become the source of much permanent 
good, with other objects in view than those incident to the 
exclusive prosecation of the fur trade. 


TBffi BW^ALO HUNTERS nt THE FIELI>. 

Hie Ber. Mr. BeUsoart'a deseription of the oonditioQ of m>mo of the Half-breai 

Hantera. 

291^^ f inlrodtlee tbfe fbilowing dcscrrption of the ai^ganha- 
fk>n of the buffalo hunters when ia the field, with a brief exr 
tract from & oMimuRieatioti to Mr. Sehoolcroft, by the Ke^« 
Mr. Belcourt, a Roman Catholic clergynian, then residest al 
Red River, bat now I believe liviog at ihe new aettlemeat of 
St. Joseph^9, about 100 milea 8oath-west of Fort Garry. ThH 
extract cotitaizis a s^mpW staterneiity from whieh a fair know* 
ledge of the present condition of t^ome half-breeds, and probable 
future conditio^ of many, may be ea9t(y gleaned. ^^ I abouid 
first remark thai the autumnal bunt engages the attention of 
comparatively few men, fmr the following ^aaons : a poitioQ 
of the half-breedi} who have not the means of passing the 
winter in the settlement, spread over that part of the country 
where they ean subrdst them^Ives and families, during the 
Cold weather, by the chase of the elk, the mooBO^ and the bear« 
Others^ hoping to reap niore profit by trapping the fur-bearing 
animals^ seek the haunts of the marten, the fisher, die' otter, 
tbe beaver, in the Wooded regions and along the water-coufses 
and lakes, so thsti ordinarily not more than one*third aseembk 
for the fall huut of the buffalo^'' 

The BoiEitb'taiQters.-^Tbeir ^rguiUatioib— Iawb oDd reffutttianw 

293. The following information was given me by Mr. Flett, 
who resides on the Assiniboine River, and at whose hotose I 
was retf hospitably entortained. The start in nmde from the 
setttement eUbcm^ the 15th of ^uu^ hr the^ summer bunt, snd 
Ihe hunicvs remain in the prairie till the SOth August or l»t of 
September. Ofie division (the White Hcnrse Plain) goe»hy the 
Asfldnibo'ne Rtver to the rft|>id^, ei-ossing, and then ptt>oeed in 
a soutb-wedterly diraotion. The other, or Red River di'^fiton, 
pass (Mr to Ipi^nibma, and then also pfoe^eed in a^oMfaevIf d^fei)^ 
tion. The tWo ^vIsioM sometimes meet, bnt not intettfimi^ 
ally. Ik Vir. Flm% divisdon ia 1849 ftete were, aceoifdi^* 


« ceMfM takea sear the Chiefs* Moootain, not fiir frooi tfae 
fitmyenoe Eiver, DaQ<»taIi T^nUmy^ six hand e4 aiid U^re^ 
isMUt «<sven hiindrd4 half-t^reecj^f two j^vaif^ lodi^ms, sii^ 
Jnuidsad borses, twp tiM^rod oqpea^ four huiHJne4 dags, s^nd one 
4iat After the start from t^ settlaoaeDl bad beea well made, 
ftodall stragglers or tardy hunters were thoogbt to ||a^ anrived, 
A giP9t eoupcil \va/9 held.) and a president elected* A Qumher 
of captains were oooiinated fay the president and people 
jointly. The captains then proceeded to appoint their own 
policemen, the number assigned to each not exceeding ten. 
Tbeir duty is to ^ee that the law^ of the bunt ^e atrictly ear- 
ned out. In 1849, if a man ran a baflfalo without permiBsioB 
before the general hunt hegaA, bis saddle a&d bridle were cut 
^ pieees^ for the first offence ; for tbe seeood of&nce of the 
-game description bis clothe we^e cut off bis back. At tbe 
present day Ihese pa&isbmeDli0 «re 4^iaQ^ed to a 6oe of 20s. 
for the first offenee. No gm is j^f mit^d to be feed when in 
ibe baflfalo country befoie the ^^leace '' begins. A pri^taome* 
limes goes wiih the bust, and m^a^s is then celebrated in the 
apen prairies. At nigbt tbe hearts ^re plaeed in this fozm of a 
eircle with the horses tftd eatile iaside |iie ring, %nd it is tbe 
duty of the captains and tbeir policemen to see tbajl this is 
rightly done. All iiiws are pijoclaiosed Ib camp^ and relate to 
the hunt alone. All camping ord^ri are given by signal, a flag 
being carried by the guides, who are appointed by election. 
Each guide has his turn of cme day, and ao Jiaw can pass a 
guide on duty without subjecting hidoaself to a fine of 5s. No 
luiatef can leave the camp to ceruarn home without inefmissioa, 
«nd no one is permitted to sti^ until any ammal &t property of 
vabie euppossd to be lo0t is ree9«ered« The pfdicemen at tbis 
order of the captains can seize any cart atnigfat4ajj aod place 
it where tbey dioose for the puUic safely, but on Ibe li^UowIng 
morning tbey are compelled to bring it back from tbtt spot from 
which they moved it the evenfsig previou'i. Tby power 10 
very necessary in order that the horses may not be stampeded 
by nigbt attacks of tbe Stoox or other Indian tribes at war with 
tlm balf-toeeds. A beatj fine is tmpos?d in ca^e of oegleet 
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in extinguishing fires when the camp is broken up in the 
morning. In sight of buffalo all the hunters are drawn up in 
line, the presideut, captains and police being a few yards in 
advance, restraining the impatient hunters. Not yet, not yet, 
is the cry of the president ; the approach to the herd is cau- 
tiously made. Now f and as the word leaves the lips of the 
president the charge is made, and in a few minutes the excited 
half-breeds are among the bewildered buffalo. 

Power of the Half-breed hunten. — ^Their independenee. 

294. The half-breed hunters, with their splendid organization 
when on the prairies, their matchless power of providing i hem- 
selves with all necessary wants for many months together, and 
now since a trade with the Americans has sprung up, if ihej 
should choose, for years; their perfect knowledge of the coun- 
try, and their full appreciation and enjoyment of a home in the 
prairie wilds. Winter or summer would render them a very 
formidable enemy in case of disturbance or open rebellion 
against constituted authorities. The half-breed hunters of Red 
River could pass into the open prairies at a day^s notice and 
find themselves perfectly at home and secure, where white 
men not accustomed to such a life would soon become power- 
less against them, and exposed to continued peril. 

What IB the cause of the decline of the Half-breeds. 

295. The causes which have led to the present conditicm and 
prospects of this people are truly a painful subject. It is one 
which cannot escape the attention and care of philanthropists. 
Men will enquire how it is, that a race giving evidence of 
admirable discipline, self-government, and courage when in 
the open prairies, should subside into indifferent and indolent 
husbandmen when in the settlements. Considered as the 
native population of Red River, how is it, will be asked, that 
so few anqpng the many have succeeded in the course of years 
in acquiring comfortable homesteads, and well stocked gran- 
aries, and farm yards ? and why has the European and Cana- 
dian element disappeared ? The chances of nearly all have 
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been eqnal, land of admirable fertility every where snrronnds 
them, with unsurpassed advantages for rearing horses, cattle, 
and sheep, yet little or no progress has been made ; and in 
respect of sheep, which might soon in a measure supply the 
place of the buffalo, a serious diminution in numbers has taken 
place. It is true that within the last few years many hundred 
head of cattle have been driven across the prairies of Minne* 
sota to St. PauPs and sold well there. But this new export 
trade should have given encouragement to raising stock, yeit 
stock with unlimited pasture is diminishing. The distant hunt 
consumes the time which might be given to far more profitable 
home industry, and those who really enjoy a settled life, and 
know the advantages which industry confers, from experience 
gained in Canada or Europe, leave the country and seek their 
fortunes elsewhere. 

Ko fxgna of improyement viaibleb 

296. Every stranger is struck with surprise that the houses 
of half-breed hunters show no signs of recent improvement, 
show no signs of care and attention devoted to gardens or the 
cultivation of fruit Plums grow wild in the forest, but none 
are seen in the settlements. Apple trees are only now begin- 
ning to be tried at the Stone Fort. No effort of manufacturing 
industry is visible beyond the wind-mills for grinding wheat 

This deeline obsenred hj the half-breeda 

297. It must not be supposed that this stationary, or rather 
retrograde condition, is unnoticed by the mass of the people ; 
they see the comfort by which the retired factors, the clergy, 
and the traders of the settlement are surrounded, and the com- 
parative luxury which exists at the forts ; but they do not 
rightly understand how their own condition might be remedied, 
for the majority cannot discover in what way the reward of 
industry may be won, or where a market for labor is to be 
found, except that kind of wild labor in the distant prairie, or 
in -the woods, which they love instinctively, and which they 
have always been taught to consider most profitable, and alone 


npobh q{ iKCfaring ikm coni&it and happioem. TJwiatmtok 
oiteoflouitances it oaBnot eaitse suipriAe that dkc<H)teiit preyailB 
im tba settlements* Mneh disappointment and diss^lifitediaa 
m e^iy wtiere seen, and vrrong^ mil or lioagmaiy, fox whioh 
Ib^ have bo j[red.«8S, form Ibe oooatant subject of complaiiit Sfi 
dmly oonTersatiijn. In these repiaings, all who are not ia the 
aexrioe of the Honorable fladsoa's Bay Company, or in aome 
.iray connected wiih them, as far as my experience enahled me 
do jjidge, unifojraily agfeed« 

QoiiditioQ of the Half-breecb do criterion .of (be fitness of the 'eotmiry to sapport a 

proeperoiu people, 

298. I^et the condition of the half-breed hunters* generallj, 
.he 4;ontra8ted with the present prosperity of Mr. Gowler, Mr- 
Gladieux, Mr. Flett, the McKays, and several others that miglit 
be named, who farm with industiy and economy, and the 
capabilities of Red River and the Assiaiboine will not be over- 
looked ill jsuf veying the paralyzed efforts of those whp are 
ta\i|[ht to rely chiefly upon the h^ntex's precarious gains* 
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H^ffm^ f^fih V4iU<^ of^H iKiwr,— OlimaJw <^oes«iTjQ;* jpnpgv^m) V^f9ff9^ 
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P9^' de^^ higW «t Bed ftiy^r tlmi »t TprjM^ 9QI ^ T»ble <>f CQPpnriM^ 
of the meteorology of Red River wit^ Torpnto for oorreaponding nionll)9» 
802 — Ha^ra} division of the seasons at Red River, 808 — Compartson 
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fall of rain and snow.— Progress of Uie seasons. 


THE CLIMATE OF THE VALLEY OF THE RED 

RIVER. 


49f|n|^^ ^ eMfaawe.**T--Karly spring and antama tots x«re,r«-Tb6 M«lsn mi 

Indian Com exoellent Fe<y)jrders. 


8d9. Tbe dknate <rf Cfae valley- of Red River exhiliits the 
AXfeieiDes of jaa«»iy Gh«racl»rislic8» T^icti beloog to the interior 
of pontkiealB in eorreqponding latitudes. High summer tem- 
finral;iire8, with wint^coldof extraovdinaTy severity appear I0 
'preirail in Assiniboia, as in the kiteiior of Noith Eastern Etirope 
^%iid Asia. It oafioot fail to ^ noticed however, tha^ the 
{^eral absence £i kte spring and eariy autumn ffosts, with 
an abundant fali of sain, during the agricultiszal month?, are 
Ihe distingaishu^; featnces of the climate of the valkj of 
Bed River. The aiekm growing in the «ipen air, and arriving 
ei perfeet maturity m Augast and September, Indian 00m 
enoeeeding invariably wben due preeftutions are ueed to ensure 
ripening before the middle of September, ase strong psoofai ef 
the almost uniform absence of summer lrosts« 
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Smmner at Red Rirer nearly 4^ wanner than at Toronto. — Explanation of the 

richneBS of the prairiea 

300. A comparison with the climate of Toronto for corres- 
ponding months of the years 1866 and 1856, reveal some very- 
curious and interesting facts, which may possess considerable 
importance. Limiting our attention at present to the summer 
months, we find from inspection of the following table of com- 
parison, that the summer of Red River is nearly four degrees 
warmer than the summer »t Toronto, and with this remarkable 
excess of temperature we find the unexpected difierence of 
21.74 inches of rain in favor of Red River. These meteorolo- 
gical facts explain the wonderful richness of the prairie vegeta- 
tion, and the vast accumulation of vegetable matter which is 
now found there. 

Mean of spring and Bummer months nearly I*' higher at Bed River than at Toronto. 

301. The small difierence between the temperature of the 
spring at Toronto and Red River is another interesting fact. 
While the summer shows an excess of 3.78 the spring gives 
a deficiency of 2.83, so that the mean of the spring and sum- 
mer months at Red River is nearly one degree higher than the 
corresponding months of Toronto. No feature in the meteoro- 
logy of this distant region is likely to excite so much interest 
as the extraordinary fall of rain during the agricultural months. 
It is well known that the cause of the sterility of a vast regiixi 
on the east of the Rocky Mountains, within the limits of the 
United States, is traced to extreme aridity. The great Ameri- 
can desert which places so vast a barrier between the Missis- 
sippi valley and the west fiank of the Rocky Mountains, de- 
rives its barrenness from the absence of rain, during the sum- 
mer months. A fall of thirty inches in the valley of Red 
River during the summer of 1855, with a corresponding fall of 
8.76 at Toronto, shows the remarkable difierence in the 
humidity of the two places, and one which report states is 
generally maintained in other years. 
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Oomparison of the Veteorology of Red River with Toronto for oorreepooding 

months. 

302. Comparison of the meteorology of Red River Settle- 
ment with Toronto, Canada West, with reference to mean 
temperature, depth of rain and snow, from corresponding at 
both stations, from June, 1855, to May, 1856, inclusive. 


Konth. 

Mean 

Temperature. 

Rain 

in iuohes. 

Snow 
in inches. 

Temperature : Rain and 
Snow at Red River 


RedR. 

Toronto 

RedR. 

Toronto 

RedR. 

Toronto 

X or — of Toronto. 

1856. 
June 

< 

69.10 
71.16 
68.03 

o 

59.98 
67.95 
64.06 

o 

6.0 
12.0 
125 

o 

4.07 
8.24 
1.45 

o 

0.0 
041 
0.0 

9 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

MWfMHMf*. 

Temperature x 378. 

July 

Rain x 21.74 inohea. 


Suow 0.0. 



Sfunmer ...... 

67 76 

63 98 

80.5 

8.76 

0.0 

0.0 


September ... 

October 

November ... 

60.26 
40.20 
21.19 

50.40 
45.80 
88.58 

5.0 
0.0 

2.5 

5JI0 
2.48 
4.50 

0.0 
2.0 
7A 

00 
0.8 
8.0 

Temperature — 6.04. 
Raiu — 5.16 inches. 
Snow X 6.2 inches. 


40.88 

47.89 

7.5 

1166 

0.0 

8.8 


1856. 
December ... 

January 

Pebruary 

8.S1 

10.65 

1.71 

26.99 
16.02 
15.69 

0.0 
6.0 
0.0 

135 
0.00 
0.00 

8.0 
5.0 
64) 

29.5 

13.6 

9.7 

Temperature — 26-42, 
Rain — 1.80 Inches. 
Suow — 88.8 inches. 

Winter 

6.86 

19.57 

00 

1.85 

19.0 

52.8 


March 

9.09 
89.a3 
58.46 

2.M6 
42.27 
50.52 

0.0 
6.5 
4.0 

0.00 

2-78 
456 

6.5 
30 
2.0 

16.2 
0.1 
Inap. 

Spring. 
Temperature — 2.88. 

April 

Rain x 3.14 inches. 

Say ...:.....:.. 

Snoir—4.8inobes. 



Spring 

85.79 

88.62 

10.5 

7.36 

UJt 

16.8 



84.88 

42.60 

48.5 

30.68 

80 J( 

72.0 





. Annual. 

Colder mean temperature 8^ 12 

More rain 17.85 inches 

Less snow 8S.4 ** 

More moisture and most probably less 

evaporation 14.53 ^^ 

Katand division of the Seasons at Red River. 

303. In the foregoing table the seasons are composed of the 
months which long custom has assigned to these arbitrary divi- 


WW? 

8ion« of the year, bat certaixily the natural divUiop of the seagons 
for the climate of the Red River would appear to be as fallows: 

Suminer JuM, J^j Angusl. 

Autumn. f t • • • September, Qetober. 

Winter* •«•••* Nov^xoi^er, December, Janij^r^^ Fd>' 

roary^ and March. 
Spring April and May, 

Compariflon betweeo the aimaB^ meiui at Bed River and places in BSnrope.-* 

Quebeo and Eed Bhrer. 

S04. Assuming that the annual mean of a4«38 <kduoed fion 
the followinf tables is within one or two degrees of what would 
be the results of several years observation, we find upon inspec- 
tion of Dove Tables that there is not one locality within the 
limits of the United States where so low an annual mean attains. 
At Kasaw (Russia) lat. 55^48, long. 47^7, the mean of ten 
years was 35^45, and the di^reuce between the hottest and 
coldest months 61^33, while at Red River the difference was 
82^15. The difference between summer and winter at Kasaw 
was 66^00 ; at Red Rive? 74^61. At Ozenburg, la^. 50*^46, or 
in nearly the 3ame latitude as that part of Red River Settlement 
where these observations were made, and in Ion. 55^6, the 
annual mean is 85^6 ; the difference between the hottest and 
coldest month 66^38, and the difference between winter and 
summer 59^66. The following taUe will exhibit this relatka 
at a glance < — 


• 

• 

Jiftitu4e. 

lionsit^de. 

Annual 
Meaa. 

Difference 
between 

Hottest ei%4 
Goldesi 
raoutluL ; 

BifiTerenoe 
between 
Summer 

end 
Winter. 

Bed River SeUlement 

Kasaw ^ 

Oaenburg 

60M 


9488 
85.06 

88.15 1 

61.38 

66JM 

74 61 
66.00 
68l66 




At Quebec, the difference between the hottest and cold* 
eat month is 60^75 ; at Red River Settlement 82^15, or 21^40 
XI excess. At Fort Snelliag the differeoee is 41^89, or about 
one degree more than Quebec, 
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At Quebec tbe difference between the meaa temperatare of 
summer and winter is 53^99; at Fort Snelliog 56^81 ; and at 
Bed £ \er Settlement 74^61. 

Snmmir Temperatare at Red Riyer< — Oomparifioa between Che Sommer Tempera- 
lure at Red River with Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto. 

966. The summer temperature of Red Biver, emd the abeence 
of frosts during that season, determine its fitness for agricakaral 
purposes; The followitig table exhibits a conrparison betweed 
t&e summer temperatare of tbe settlenaeal: and various oti^ff 
H^l k^own pteces in Cailada >--*- 

Sunnmer temperature at Red River Settlement* 67.76 

Montreal, Canada 66.62 

Quebec 62.91 

Toronto 63.98 

Summer climate of Red River admirably fitted for a^coltural purposes* 

806. The adaptation of the climate of the valley of Red 
River to the ordinary purposes of husbandry, during the agri- 
cultural season, scarcely requires further notice. It is sufficient 
to state that the conditions of temperature and humidity appear 
to be as favorable as those enjoyed in many parts of Canada or 
the north-eastern States of the Union. 

Winter climate— Gold inteDse and of long duration. 

807. The prevailing characters of the winter months are long 
continued intense cold, with a clear dry atmosphere. Mercury 
often freezes, and remains congealed for many days together. 
In calm weather, exposure to such intense cold is not described 
as producing inconvenience or suffering, and when the wind is 
blowing, the cold is rarely so intense. The half-breeds, and of 
course the Indians, camp out in the open plain during the whole 
winter, and the only protection they enjoy consists of a buffalo 
skin tent, and an abundance of bufialo robes. 
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Salabritj of the c]im«t«.—- Preceding oompariBooB refer to correspondlDg 

obeerratioDB. 

808. The salubrity of the dimftte of Red River is indicated 
by the extent of professional services in the settlements. One 
medical man, not overburthened with work, to a population 
nearly reaching T^OOO, may be accepted as a fair standard by 
which to estimate their sanitary condition. It will be understood 
that the foregoing comparisons refer to corresponding months of 
the same years, and ar^ of course liable to those annual fluctua- 
tions to which the climatic elements of all countries are subject. 
It is very probable that more extended observations will reduce 
the extremes. 
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No oloudt. 

Wind light I a few scattered white clouds. 

Olear and e&lm. 

Sky oTorcast « light Tariable wind. 

Pew drops of rain. 

A firiiige of clouds round horizon i clear towards tenith. 

Light wind, few clouds. 

Blew pretty stronfrW in the height of the dnj. 

The wind rose about 1%, A.M. and blew a stiff brseaei a 

few clouds iti the height of the dsy. 
Blowing fiwshly from 8 AM. to 7 FJtt i very few donds. 
Light breeze. 
Clear and calm day. 

In the morning light clouds; in the afternoon overewt. 
In the morning overcast. Bveulng clear. 
Calm and without clouds sll day. 
Fire in the forests on east side of the lake \ few clouds. 
Calm, thick clouds, near the horiaon ; one inch of rain 
fell to-dsy. 

Wind light and variable { the air Teiy sultry \ thunder; 
1 inch of rain. 

Wind. 

Calm ; few drops of rain. 

Wind light: few clouds. 

Calm and clear. 

Wind light. 

Thunder and a light shower. 

Last night, heavv rain for a short time i 1 Inch fell. 

South west wind blowing hard in the forenoon. 

Wind light. 

Thunderstorm: heavy rain, mingled with hall; three 
inches rain. 

Cloudy, light wind. 

Wind olew strongly from ihe north. 
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70 

on 
78 

64 

4 

• 

1 

701 

Light wind. 

8 

68 

74 

68 

68 

LooBO white clouds. Wind very Ughi. 

S, 

66 

71 

70 

69 

Blowing lightly from the north. 

4 

60 

68 

76 

n 


6 

67 

78 

76 

Clear slcy. Light wind. 

A fringe of light otonds, round the horiion. 

6 

66 

79 

77 

74 

7 

64 

78 

64 

66} 

Heavy oloudd» wind blowing freehly aU day, with he«vy 
rain. 

8 

68 

64 

66 

62i 

From 7 ▲. v. yesterday to 6 ▲. it. this di^r, 5 inches of 
rain fell. Barley harvest commenced. 

9 

64 

68 

66 

66 

Heavy clouds. Pooh of water on the ground. 
Wind variable, heavy clouds. 

It) 

68 

. 68 

68 

641 

11 

68 

66 

68 

60} 

Rained from 11 p. it. to 8 i. m. this morning, 6} InolMa 






fell. Boats left for the bay. 

18 

62 

68 

66 

68] 

■ 

Heavy clouds, rain fell on each side but none heore. 

13 

66 

66 

66 

68 


Calm, few clouds. 

14 

68 

66 

65 

69 


Balnlng from 4 a. v. to 7 P. x. 8 inches fell. 

16 

64 

66 

44 

61i 

• 

Light showers. The Aur. Bor. very bright, from west 
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to east, nearly seuith. 
The first dry day ror some time. The wheat crops keep- 

16 

46 

68 

64 
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ing green. 

17 

66 

70 

68 

n 

Blowing very hard from the south. No clouds . 

18 

86 

74 

70 

Blowing freshly. A few clouds. 

10 

68 

72 

70 

70 

Sky nearly overcast. 

Thick bazik of clouds rose at the south, part of whioh 

20 

66 

70 

64 

661 

81 

68 

78 

68 

69 

went the north by the east, and part by the west. 

88 

64 

68 

68 

64 

Light showers. 

88 

64 

68 

64 

68 

Clear and calm* Wheat harvest progressing well 

' 84 

48 

66 

6S 

66 

Blight ndn. 

86 

60 

61 

66 

661 

Cloudy. 

86 

60 

70 

66 

68 

A few clouds. 

87 

68 

74 

68 

661 

Overcast. 

88 

66 

70 

44 

60 

Showers of rain from 10 A. ic to 8 P. K. } inch feU. 

Wind north. 

89 

44 

68 

66 

66 

Clear and calm. Slight ftx)st. 

80 

60 

70 

68 

S3 


81 

48 

64 

68 
Mean. 

The fitMt on the 28th apparently did not iojuro Wheat. 


68.08 

N.B.~12} inches of rain fell during this month. 
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Clear, line weather. 
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Southerly wind. 
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Some snow ftll last nteht 

Cloudy, the snow which fell on the night of the 7th. 

went off to dij. 
Cloudy. 
About one inoh of snow fUl Uwt night. Snowing during 

the day. 
Cloudy ; about fl^e inches of snow fell these two dsgrs 

If the river fhnen up this morning; 2 o'doekt 
river froien over. 
People crossing the river. 
Snowing all day. Clear. 
Cloudy. 

Bleetand snow. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 9 inches snow fen. Wind north. 


Snow melting. 
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Snow thawing. 

N3.->2^ inches rain and 7 inches of snow tfSL 
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85 

-80 

—10 

-10 

-181 

Clear, wind 8. 

86 

-80 

-10 

-18 

—16 

•• 8. 

87 

-80 

—10 

—18 

—16 

" " s. ^ ^ 

88 

+ 4 

— 4 




Cloudy, " N., blowing, drifting bard. 
Wind 8. W. 

29 

—80 

— 4 

+ 4 

=i3 

80 

-88 

— 6 

—15 

" 8.w: 

81 



+ 6 



— 8 

*« N. W., snowing and drifting. 




Mean. 

10.66 

N.B.— 5 inches of snow fsll. 
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1 
% 

8 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 

10 
U 
IS 
18 
14 
18 
16 
17 
18 
19 
iO 
21 
98 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 


V 

» 
^ 


—10 


—14 
— 8 
+ 6 


—14 
—81 
+ 6 
^ 8 
+ 6 
4-16 
+ 8 
+84 
-1-86 

— 4 

— 8 

— 6 

— 6 

— 8 

— 8 

— 4 

— 8 


— 8 


14 

— 6 

-16 

— 4 
+ 8 

— 4 
—10 

— 8 

— 8 
+18 
+ 4 
+80 
+80 
+84 
+83 
+86 

+10 
+10 
+80 
+10 
+16 
+ 8 
+10 
+16 




- 8 


—10 

— 4 
—10 


-84 

— 8 
+14 
+ 8 
+ 8 
+ 8 
+86 
+84 
+84 

■•• 
+ 4 

— 4 
+10 
+ 8 
+10 

— 8 
—18 
+10 


—60 
—14 

— 6 

-a 

— 8 
-11 
— IJ 


+1C 

+ 

+ 

+lj 
+M 
+87 
+181 

••• 

*? 

+ 8 
+ 8 
+ 8 
^ 1 

- a 

+ 71 


Mean. 


l^mi-AH-T T^ 


Wind N.W. 
•I -^^ 

" S.W. GKoud/. Some sn<yw lUIiac* 
'• 8.W. 

** K. V. Oloadyin part. Aurora ymw brtahL «i. 
iendfaiff from lOT. to B. within 20'' or 86<* toaenlth 
" 8. Aurora bright and ioiw down. 
« W. Ckmdy. 
•nowodflhNn 8» ▲.ic to 4 f jc^ nyl inch* 

Wind v. W, Bomaflakaiof mow Ihlling. 


1.71 


M 
M 
U 
<l 
M 
tf 
M 
i« 
U 
«• 
H 
M 


S.'W. Oioudy. 

N. 

K.W, Cloudx. 


M 


8. OUfudij, Blowing iti4j. 

W. Clear. 

W. 

w.w. 
w. 

S.W. Ciondy. 

N.W. 8inehMoffnowMldtiring4haday. 

8.W. Clear. 


N 3.— About 6 inohea of mow fidl thii moat^. 
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1 
s 

s 

4 
6 
9 

7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
U 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
Id 
90 
81 


24 
» 
26 
87 


< 


81 


+10 

— 8 
+14 

— 4 


—10 

—12 
-82 


a; 

0« 


—24 


— 4 

+ 2 
+ 8 

— 4 

— 4 
+14 
+10 
+14 
+16 
+22 
+18 
+80 

— 1 
+10 
+10 
—15 

— 1 

— 2 
80 t— 6 


+20 


+16 
+16 
+14 
+ 8 
+10 
+16 

—10 

— 4 

— 2 

— 4 
-10 
+26 
+18 
+18 
+16 
+82 
+28 
+20 
+34 
+38 
+44 
+38 
+14 
+28 
+30 
+20 
+16 
+18 
+16 
+28 
+34 




+10 
+ 8 
+10 
+ 8 
—10 
+ 6 

->24 
—26 

-20 

— 4 
+ 4 


6 
6 
6 

8 


+10 
+ 8 
+14 
+12 
+14 
+18 
+81 
+ 8 
+10 
+20 
+ 1 
+ 4 
+ 4 
+ 4 
+10 
+88 


I 


Mcftn. 


+12 
+ 7t 
+121 
+ 4 

+ 4 

—16 
— 20i 

+ 

+ 81 

+1( 

+ 

+1S 

+1( 

+17! 

+20 

+22f 

+28 

+30 

+17* 

+12l 

+20 

i^?t 

+ 7 
+ 6 
+ 10| 
+801 


ttTOAp T^ft, 


+ 9.09 


Snoning from 15, ▲. M. to 6 P. K. 8 inches JUL 

Snowing from 6, P. m. to 4 4l. x. 21 inofaes Ml. 

Wind Wat. 

dear, N. and W. 

Aurora formed a triple arch of very beantiftd 

anco from N.W. to N.E. : heivht of sanneot ab^ IB^ 
Aurora low and bright, aingie aroii ; H. W. wind« 
Oahn. HoraeB taken home thai winterod out, fa^ talk 

their hooft much worn. 

Wind South. QUear. 
" W. 

- N.W. 
•• N. 

•• 8. W. 
« S. 

- B.W. 


n 


it 
u 


s. 
s. 

8. 


8. E. Snow vtiy toft. 

N.W. 
Clear and cakn. 
Wind N. W. 

N. W. to S.W. 

N.W. 


<f 


t< 


N.B.— 6i inches of snow fell. 
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REMARKS. 


Thawing. 

2 geese aeeii to day, snow Teiy loA, wind north. 


Wind south these six days, heavy rain, 8 inches fell. 


Cloudy, sent our bones to the plains. 

^ Raining all night, 4 inches fell, snow in the 
evening, S inches fell. 
Wind N. W., the ice began to break up on the river. 
'* 8., clear. 

M (i 

M « 

Ice driving, fVogs were heard to day for the first time. 
Sturgeon taken in netb in. the river. 
Wind 8. E. 
" 6., some rain. 

" N. 

•« K. 

" N. Sowing wheat, frost last night 

** 8. E. Cloudy, frost last night. 
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'1 

THSKKOXSTIB. 


id 

• 

• 

• 

1 

BBMARKB. 


«« 

M 

o» 

^ 


1 

44 

6* 

04 

04 

BtuUy occupied in lowing wheel. 

8 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 



S 

«•• 

• •• 

• •• 


Whip-poor-will chirping. 

4 

• ■• 

• •t 

«•• 



6 

• •■ 

••• 

• ■• 



6 

• •• 

•#• 

• •• 



7 

••« 

• ta 

• •• 


Wheet lowing going on. 

8 

•»• 

••• 

• •• 





65 

84 

64 

71 

Abundenoe of flowere in the plain. 

10 

67 

74 

82 

06 

4 inch of snow feU* 
Wind north. 

11 

84 

48 

89 

S8| 

■ 

12 

40 

65 

70 

'60 

04 

04 
64 

47 



18 
14 

00 

09 

64 

84 


Wind ohAnged to N. ebout 12 o'clock, and beeame cold. 

18 

81 

06 

46 

44 



16 

86 

64 

40 

40 

' 


17 

46 

70 

66 

62 



18 

70 

84 

06 

71 

. 

■ 

19 
M 
21 

06 
16 
08 

70 
74 
66 

04 

68 

08 

61 


Fewdn^paof rain. 

•o 

Heavy thunder. Thick donds. little rain. 

22 

62 

76 

68 

66| 


28 

64 

62 

06 

60} 


24 

08 

08 

68 

06 


20 

01 

60 

62 

60| 


26 

62 

05 

02 

061 

4 inohei of vain ttOL 

27 

08 

74 

04 

60 


28 

04 

06 

02 

04 


28 

01 

61 

04 

^ 


80 

08 

74 

62 


81 

62 

78 

68 

66 





MeuL 

08^ 

K. B.— About 6 indiee of tnow and rain. 
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GOtJSSE. 

1 

7 
5 

i 

U 

•«1 

5 

6 

8, 

a 

1 
11 

4 
8 

1 

• 

8 
1 
8 

1 
9 

8 

• 

1 

6 

i 

1 

i 

North 

8 
8 

1 

4 
10 

s 

8 

8 
8 

70 

"North Em*' 

18 

BMt.. 

8 
8 
U 
8 
8 

1 
8 
10 
8 
2 
8 




8 

South East 



8 

10 

8 

8 

7 

81 

Booth ^ 

South Wea* 

8 
8 

S 

10 
8 

8 

10 
7 
8 
8 

6 
8 
8 

9 

iffr 

48 

North Weit 

48 
80 




N. B.— June 1 oalm and 1 day variable wind, so light as to be scarcely perceptible. 
October 4 days Tariable wind. 
December 1 cslm day, 4 yariable. 
February 8 variable. 
March 1 calm day. 
10 days of May enregistered. 


(Signed,) 


D. GUNN. 


MONTHLY MEANS. 


June. 


-f<»10 


July. 


+71.16 


Aug. 


+68.03 


Sept. 


+69 26 


Octob. 


+42.20 


Not. 


+21.19 


Dea 


—8.81 


Jaa*y. 


— lO.M 


reby 


-1.71 


March. 


+9.09 


April. 


+88.88 


May. 


+68.46 


ANNUAL MEAN. 

a4.8& 

Summer, 67.76: Autiimn, 40.88: Winter, 6. 86: Spring, 35.79. 
MONTHLY FALL OF BAIN AND SNOW, (1855-66.) 


Jan'y. 

Peb'y. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.6 

4.0 

6.0 

12.0 

18.6 

6.0 

0.0 

2.6 

0.0 


^tal amount of Ikll, 4AJi inches. 


SNOW. 


Jan'y. 

PeVy. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Not. 

Dec 

6.0 

6.0 

6.6 

8.0 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

7.0 

8.0 


Total amount of Hsll, 89.6 inches. 


MO 

ON THE PROGRESS OF THE SEASONS AND STATE 
OF THE WEATHER AT RED RIVER COLONY, FROM 
IsT JUNE, 1855, TO Slw MAT, 1856. 

1855. June 5th, was the coldest day Id the month. Thermo- 
meter, 7 a. m., 58 ; 2 p.m., 63 ; 9 p.m., 56. The 14th was the 
hottest day. Thermometer, 7 a. m., 72 ; 2 p. m., 88 ; 9 p. m., 
71. Three inches of raia fell on the 17th, one on the l9th, and 
six on the 25 th. 

July 2nd was the coldest. Thermometer, 7 a.m., 56 ; 2 p.m., 
78 ; 9 p.m., 68 : light rain. The 25th was the hottest day. 7 
a.m., 87 ; 2 p.m., 92 ; 9 p.m , 82. 7th, rain 3| inches. 10th, 
rain | inches. Tlmnderstorm on the 17th, rain 3 inches. 26thf 
I inch rain; 29th, 3 inches rain; 30th, 2 inches: total, 14| 
inches. Wheat out of the ear. On the 12th hay-cutting com- 
menced. Tabanu and mosquitoes very numerous and trouble- 
some. 

August : — Coldest day, 29th. Thermometer, 7 a.m., 44 ; 2 
p.m., 68 ; 9 p. m., 56. The hottest day was the 5th. 7 a. m., 
67 ; 2 p.m., 86 ; 9 p.m., 76. On the 8th, 5 inches of rain fell ; 
11th, 5i inches fell; 14th, 2 inches ; 27th, J inch : total, 12i 
inches. Barley harvest commenced about the 1st ; wheat har- 
vest on the 15 th. Slight frost on the 30 th. 

September : — The coldest day was the 30th. Thermometer 
average + 48. The hottest day was the 5th ; thermometer, 7 
a.m., 70 ; 2 p.m., 80 ; 9 p.m., 70. Total of rain during the 
month, 6^ inches. Finished shearing wheat on the 8th. A few 
leaves falling. 26th, grey geese flying to the south. 

October : — ^The warmest day was the first. Thermometer, 7 a.m., 
56 ; 2 p.m., 70 ; 9 p.m., 58. Some snow fell on the 4th. Tak- 
ing up potatoes on the 8th. White geese flying to the south, 
and continued to do so up to the 20th, and a few flocks later 
than that ; all the larger kind of ducks leave about the same 
time. The decidurus trees are bare of leaves, except the oak} 
and some of the hardier kinds. 
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November : — ^The 2nd was the warmest day* Thermometer, 7 
BAiUj 82; 2 p.m., 88 ; 9 p.m., 86. 2]^ inches rain fell on the 
3rd ; 5 inches of snow fell on the 11th ; 12th, river covered over 
-with ice. The coldest day of the month was the 21st, thermo- 
meter, 7 a.m., — 12; 2 p. m., + 8; 9 p.m., + 0. Warm 
weather fh)m the 21st t(p the end of the month. 7 inches of 
snow fell during the month. Flocks of snow birds have made 
their appearance from the north, and all the summer birds are 
gone. 

December : — The warmest day was the 6th. Thermometer, 7 
a.m., -f- 22; 2 p.m., + 26; 9 p.m., + 30. The coldest day 
was the 24th ; thermometer, 7 a. m., — 48 ; 2 p. m., — 30 ; 9 
p:m., — 40. We had six days of very cold weather, including 
the 23rd and 28th. The wind blew from the north during three 
days before the severe cold began ; during its continuance there 
was very little wind, and for two of the coldest days it was at 
the south. 8 inches of snow fell. 

1856, January : — The warmest day was the 17th. Thermometer, 
7 a.m., + 10 ; 2 p.m., + 22 ; 9 p.m., + 16. The coldest was 
the 7th : thermometer, 7 a. m., — 36 ; 2 p.m., 28 ; 9 p.m., — 
36. 5 inches of snow fell. The average cold for this month 
has not been great ; very little wind. 

February : — Coldest day the 2nd. Thermometer, 7 a.m., — 36 ; 
2 p.m., — 20 ; 9 p.m., — 34. The warmest day was the 20th : 
thermometer, 7 a. m., + 26 ; 2 p. m., + 35 ; 9 p. m., + 24. 6 
inches of snow fell. After the 12th, spirits of wine in the glass 
stood with few exceptions above zero, and the weather has been 
pleasant. 

March : — ^The coldest day was the 8th ; 7 a. m., — 32 ; 2 p. m. 
24 ; 9 p.m., — 26. The warmest day was on the 22nd. Ther- 
mometer, 7 a. m., + 28 ; 2 p. m., + 38 ; 9 p. m., + 34. The 
thermometer fell during the night a few degrees below zero ; but 
on the whole the weather was pleasant ; 6^ inches of snow felL 
Much of the snow melted during the month. Barking crows 
made their appearance about the 20th, 
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April : — Geese made their appearance on the tndt and the 
snow birds left us for the north. The 12th was the coldest day 
this month : thermometer, 7 aon., 4- 16 ; 2 p.m.» + 80 ; 9 p,m., 
-f 24. Warmest day, 28rd : thermometer, 7 a.m., + 46 ; 2 p.m., 
+ 66 ; 9 p.m«» + 44. About 6 inches of snow, and 5 of rain 
£SL On the 16th the rain began to thvow off its winter coat ; 
clear of ice on the 20th« Stui^on taken in the river in gnat 
numbers : the snow all away. Wild fowl to be seen in every 
direction on the 29th, and sowing wheat commenced. 

May : — ^The coldest day, 11th. Thermometer 7 a. m. + 34 ; 
2 p. m. + 48 ; 9 p. ra. + 39. The warmest day was the 18th, 
7 a. m. + 75 ; 2 p. m. + 84 ; 9 p. m. + 56 ; four, inches rain 
fell on the 26th. On the 4th whip-poor-will began his serenades. 
The wheat sown on the 29th has germinated, and given a green 
appearance to the field. On the 9th wild geese abundant in the 
plains; maple in leaf; gooseberry bushes the same; finished 
sowing wheat on the 10th. 

1856. Wheat sown in the beginning of May, was in the ear 
on the 18th July, and ripe on the 20th August. The wheat sown 
on the 29th April was ripe on the 14th August. The hottest day 
this last summer was the 20th of July. Barley harvest commenced 
in July ; finiehed cutting wheat on the 28th August ; slight frost 
on the 30th of the same month ; potatoes taken up first week of 
October. 

6th September. — Flocks of grey geese flying to the south* 
Premus Americana ripe and very plentiful in the first part of this 
month, or rather before this month. Flocks of passenger pigeons 
are in from the north, and leave from the 20th to the last of the 
month. On the night of the 7th whip-poor-will gave ns his 
parting song. Corugonos locidus enter Uie river to spawn. The 
corugonus albus in lake Winipeg commence spawnxng* about ihe 
10th of October, and end about the Ist November. 


CHAPTER Vn. 


TEE APPROACHES TO THE VALLEY OF LAKE WINI- 
PEG— THE ROUTE VLi ST. PAUL, CROW WING, AND 
PEMBINA. 

Kind of attention the YsXLtj of I^ke Winipeg will attract 

S09. The Tallegr of Lake Wmipeg is separated from the tiJ- 
leys of Misaissippi and St Lawrence by eztenfii?e barriers, 
which have hitherto been insirnmental in preserving it from the 
approach and intrusion of dyilized races. The time has now 
arrived when this seclnded region is likely to attract a wide 
spread attention, and inqniry will naturally be turned not only 
to its own resources, but to its relations in point of geographical 
position ; means of communication with the commercial world, 
and the opportunities it may supply for establishing a direct line 
of communication across the continent of America between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

DimensloDs of the Yallej of the Saskatchewan. 

810. The Saskatchewan and the Red Rivers of the North 
draia an area exceeding 400,000 square miles, and that part of 
it iDcbded witbm British Territory, lies between the 49th and 
55th parallels of latitude, and the 98rd and the 115^ of longitude 
west of Oreenwioh, a European area, similarly situated east of 
the 10th degree of longitude, would comprehend very nearly 
the whole of England and Lrelaad, part of the German Ocean, 
the English channel, the north eastern corner of France, the 
whole of Belgium and Holland, and the greater part of the valley 
of the Rhine, together with the Kingdom of Hanover.* 

* Sae i^ short paper on the ■* Oreat North Weat," by the author of ihia Report. 
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811. The roates by which access is obtained to this great 
valley lie in the courses of three different water sheds. First 
The Hudson Bay routes from the Ocean, inaccessible on account 
of ice during nine, and sometimes ten months in the year. Second. 
The Lake Superior route, via Bainy Lake. Third. The Misoa- 
sippi valley route, from St. Paul's to Red River. As it is not at 
all probable that the Hudson Bay routes will ever be selected as 
permanent means of communication between the great valley 
and Canada or the United States, further reference to them is 
unnecessary. The Lake Superior route is described in the fore- 
going report, and it now remains to glance at the communication 
with the United States via Crow Wing and St. Paul's. This will 
best be accomplished by a short descriptive narrative in the form 
of a daily journal of the journey from Fort Garry to Crow 
Wing. 

Pembina — Village of St Joseph. 

812. On the 19th of October we camped at Pembina, near the 
mouth of the river of the same name. Whatever may have been 
the former condition of this village, it is now only a small and 
scattered collection 'of log houses situated on the right bank of 
Red River, in the new territory of Dacotah. The ruins of 
several good houses, formerly occupied by the Roman Catholic 
Mission, are still to be seen, but in all other respects the town or 
village and port of Pembina exist only on paper. The few log 
houses which have given a name and a certain reputation to this 
village, derived probably from its being a frontier post of far 
more pretensions than at the present time, still serve for an ex- 
cuse to attract public attention to the fancied progress of the 
Americans on this part of the Red River valley. In the late 
returns for the election of officers in the new State of Minnesota 
(October, 1857,) the names of many resident voters are re- 
corded, but it would be a matter of great difficulty to discover 
their abode now. Some United States dragoons, forming part 
of an exploring party camped near Pembina two years ago, 
gave rise to a report which has often appeared in print and on 
maps, that Pembina is a post garrisoned by United States troops 
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instead of being a sxDall tillage oonlaining about a docen s(»t- 
tered log houses. About a day's joaroey west of Petiibina, the 
Tillage of St. Joseph is situated, in the territory of Dacotab, 
and close to the boundary line. It was founded by the Red 
Rirer half-breeds, who, as I was informed, were induced to set- 
tle there, to escape the floods of Red River, from which they had 
suffered or anticipated severe losses. The village has already 
acquired considerable importance as a dep&t for the articles of 
trade, which are brought by the' citizens of the United States 
from St Paul's. 

Conniry about Pembiiuu — Ohanoter of the Prairiee.'— £1reo in the West 

313. The coantry about Pembiua is very fertile and beautiifal. 
On the west the flanks of the Coteau de Missouri, before 
noticed, are seen about 30 miles distant, and limit the valley 
of the river in that direction. On the east side of the river our 
coarse lay through a beautiful level prairie dotted with willow 
bushes for about 19 miles in a south-east direction, when we 
struck the first of the "Deux Rivieres;" at sunset crossed the 
river and camped, having travelled 22 miles. A very percep- 
tible change in the character of the prairie was observed the 
next day, on approaching Pine River ; the soil consisted of a 
light vegetable mould ; and wherever rain had fallen and col- 
lected in little hollows, sand showed itself. Hammocks of 
aspen and willow relieved the sameness of the scenery ; and a 
distinct rise by ridges, at the base of which the river flowed, 
was easily recognised. Pine River at the crossing place is 
about 25 broad ; the current rapid. Between Pine River and 
Kock River the soil preserves its light character, the trail runs 
for many miles on ancient lake ridges or beaches which ar» 
similar in every respect to those observed between the Roseau 
and Fort Garry. Last night, ISth October, was cold and fine ; 
a few gn^sshoppers still lingered on the prairies, and their eggs 
in many places lay in vast numbers on the surface of the 
ground. The day was beautiful and warm, and, as night 
approached, the sky in the north-west began to assume a ruddy 
tinge, and finally a lurid red, {»odaced by the fires in the rich 
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pralrie0 beyond Stooy Sfomtsrind^. art tea«l^ 90- mUea id not ui^ 
lioe firom Pine Ri▼6^, wli«ye« we eaniped; 

914. Wednesday, 14tli. Daring the morning we trayelled 
along an ancient lake ridge, doubtless a continuation of one of 
those which appear some miles east of the settlements on Red 
River, l^he ridge is cut by Rock and Serpent Rivers. Prairie 
hens were seen in great abilndance# and numerous flocks of 
wild geese passed over bead. Near Pine River we met the 
mail borne on the back of a half-breed, who was accompanied 
by a boy 15 or 16 years old carrying the blankets and cooking 
utensils. The mail bearer was ill, and had bad no food for two 
dayS| having been longeron his joaraey than be expected,taad 
without a gun to kill the prairie hens which were so abundant 
on the traiL He carried the mail in a largp leather bag by, 
means of a strap passing, round his head.- He was poorly 
clothed, wet, and miserable;, her had been 15 days comipg from 
Cirow Wing« We gave him some buflfalo meat and pemican^ 
on the strength of which he hoped to reach Pembina in. two 
days* Serpent River flows betweea steep sand banks and hills* 
The soil continues lights and often passing Serpent River is 
scarcely fitted for arable farras^ but might furnish very extensive 
and excellent sheep pasturage,. The prairiesi here are altogether 
destitute of timber, so that this da-y, we wer^'oompelled tocarrK 
our fuel for cooking purposes firom Ser|^Bt River to the middle 
of the plain wheve. we camped: for the^nig^ 

Bed Lake Rtrer.—^Mode of cfwm^ 


S15: Tbnrbd#)r, ISth; m tBfe AonMii^ iMw^f fenti#ifi Ae 
kettles, but th^ coolness <tf 0ie iiiglit' waii^ot QApfeasaim Tbo 
trail ran for many miles otha pefrftet Kfi^' and itnimdW Sllhs 
Ktdge, and then descendisd'into^low^, ifcllF,i^et prairie, IUwai #l 
Red Lake River, \m lilii^s* fh>m Vbit (Barry Kf? mri^mato 
Across this fine stress tte baggo^ #aii'pasiediht#t>iin^ 
canoes; the^ horses' swam aero^i and^the'cart^ werehanled vi4lfe 
i^pe^^ The viKll^y df Btbd tiafc^ Rrv>er1s teA^9y tloiter^ ttttd 
wilt probaUf bee<)me> ikiv impeMMf^ sttfeam^ i» the u i Hei i fl tt 


begins to descend Red- Riter irorth of Oreham^s Poiat Tte 
imlley of Red Lake Rmr is the warpath of the Siomc and 
Qjibways^ and oar hair<4nreed8 asked us^ not tinneoessarUyi to 
fire off any guns or pistols' as long as we were within ten or 
twelve miles of Red Lake River, that we might not attract the 
altention of anjf stray parties of Sionx who might possibljs be 
within hearing* 

Absence of Wood, ffm oke of <li8tant Virea^ 

816. Friday^ 16th*. Passed over a high prairie, rising at long^ 
intervals in steps, and its summit marshy. The breadth of this 
prairie h about tS miles, and' it' i^- terminated by Turtle Greek. 
Ito trees are visible; the soilis generally lights and the higher 
p6rtibDS gravelly, but in the depression the soil is of the flmt 
quality. Bouldens of the primary unfossilifbrous rocks Were*^ 
observed in great numbers on the north flanks of the andiisuC' 
lake ridges ; met here a caravan of carta containing merchan- 
dise which the owners had purchased at St^ Paul ; they had^ 
Been 21 days coming a distance' of SSO miles ; their goods* are 
enumerated elsewhere. In the afternoon we arrived a(r a part 
of the prnirie, where the fire had been ; as far as the eye could 
sefe, westward, the country' looked brown, black, and desolate* 
The strong north-westerly wind^ which had: been blowing dhrtifg' 
the day, drove the smoke from the burning prairies beyond Red 
River, in the form of a massive wall towards us— a sight more 
marveHously grand, and at thbaame time desolate, oould scarcely 
be conceived than that approaching^ wall of smoke over thai 
btirnt^ expanse of prairie stretching far away to the west. The; 
ti{^er edge was fringed witk rose color by the rays ofi the^stm^i^ 
had just' obseured; and, ae it Mwpi slowly oov tiie lioh naa» 
tinle faded with a bunit sSenne Ime which gmdoaUy diedK wmmjf> 
esHhe obscuraticHi became' raor^ coofplete, uutfl^ tbin]gli.eald]pr 
iii' tbe afternoon; send' Wilb a dbndleserii^' towards tfae east^ a> 
twilight gloom bcffan to set^e around us, and the roUing folib^f: 
sttiekie swept overthe prairie, mpidly enveloping ell thingsi^iBiai 
tiiifn but impedetrable bHise ; altheagh<the sen wav stW some^ 
degrees atbove the botitfon; i^ li|^ wae than of a^'dim twiljfht;. 
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The prairie hens flew across the trail wildly, tad withoat, as b 
usaal with them, any determined direction ; our horses appeared 
to be nneasy or alarmed, and the whole scene wore an aspect of 
singalar solemnity and gloom. Night came on saddenly, and 
with a darkness which might be ^^feit," as we reached the 
valley of Sand Hill River ; here, trosting to the sagadty of our 
horses, we let them find their way to the stream, on the banks 
of which we encamped. Daring the night the horses were very 
restless, often galloping suddenly among the carts and tents, and 
at no time appearing to venture Car from the camp. 

S17. Saturday, 17th. The wind had changed during the 
night, and morning brought a bright and brilliant sky, with a 
sharp frost ; met this day a caravan of six carts, 19 days from 
St. Paul ; they were private Red River speculators, and were 
laden with ploughs, whiskey, stoves, scythes, &c. Ice was 
observed in the ponds, and at our camp it was found about ^ 
of an inch thick in the kettles which were exposed. Numerous 
pelicans were seen flying south, besides wild geese. The trail 
this day lay through a fertile rolling prairie intersected by sandy 
ridges ; the slopes were very rich ; the valleys wet. Here we 
saw the Height of Land Hills, about 25 miles off; arrived at 
Rice Creek, and camped on a hill near it. 

The Height of Land. 

318. Sunday 18th. Rose half an hour before day break : ice 
in the kettles : wind from the north, and a slight snow storm at 
9 A.M. . Passed Rice River, and crossed an undulating prairie 
about twenty miles broad, to the foot of the low range of hills 
ecHiatituting the height of land ; vast flocks of wild geese and 
docks flying southward ; reached the height of land at 4, p. ic., 
and camped three miles on the undulating plateau which forms 
the dividing ridge. Monday, 19th. Aheavy snow storm during 
the night ; wind strong and very cold ; ice half an inch thick in 
the kettles, two yards from the fire ; the trail continued through 
A very beautiful rolling plateau, with clumps of wood here and 
there, and lakelets between the hills. Camped at noon near 
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the edge of the soathem slope ; the wind continued cold, and 
running pn foot, driving the horses before us, was found to be 
far preferable to riding on horseback* Even up the summit of 
the southern slope, the aspect of the country begins to changCi 
and pretilly wooded lakes become numerous, affording in sum- 
mer most delightful variety of scenery. The soil, however, is 
light, and not favorable for cultivation. Camped at forty-fourth 
Lake^ about 1 10 miles from Crow Wing. 

Tuesday, 20th. The country passed through to-day is ex- 
tremely beautiful, the soil good, timber and prairie being aboijft 
in equal quantities. The grackle in countless numbers were 
seen passing south ; the lakes were alive with ducks, geese, and 
several other kinds of water fowl, recalling to mind the appear- 
ance of the ponds in Red River, and the Assiniboine. In the 
woods we met sixteen carts from St. Paul, bound to St. Joseph's, 
and ladened with tea, sugar, powder, and dry goods. We de- 
scended the successive steps of the southern slope rapidly, and 
soon reached a warmer climate ; passed little Red River at 
noon ; camped in the middle of the prairie, and heard during the 
night the barking of dogs, indicating our approach to settlements. 
The prevailing character of the soil, hitherto, is light ; the coun- 
try is beautiful. 

S19. Wednesday, 21st. A hard frost during the night ; at 2 
P.M. we arrived at a house, near Leaf River, called by its oc- 
cupants Leaf City, and so represented on the country map ; it is 
within a few miles of Ottertail City, on Ottertail Lake. Ottertail 
City contains half a dozen log houses, and is intended by its 
present proprietors to become a town of importance. Leaf 
Biver connects the waters which flow into Red River with those 
which seek the Mississippi basin, and during seasons of high 
water a canoe can pass from one waterlick to the other with- 
out difficulty. South of L^af River the country becomes rolling 
with deep valleys and extensive swamps between the hills. — 
Leaf River is fringed with a magnificent forest r smoke from 
the west begins again to be visible. 


92A. 'Tbrmday, ll3nd. Camped ^seTSiiiRiiles from Crow Ylh^^ 
*^ftiid dnringrtke day met^omefirenchiCaiMdian emigmrtB 
Aft^jfO^Tamilieft) bound 4o Scd River, from mear Montreal. 13a 
rfktD "Mart 'day, after ipassing throaghcuqpoor coqiitfy, me ismwBA 
'rit^reinr'Wing Hiver, wbeieiweifoufidaatoye iwellstocked^wWi 
'goodi, 'Which the eaterprBing owseraaid he had:brougbt then 
4br the benefit ^f the Aed River (people ; >he Ihiaks ihe wU 
be able to drive a very profitable (nade ^with ihem. -Our ^totd 
Jay now ithroi^h , pine woods and swamps which continue- for 
iQJ^gkt nailer, until within twenty-live miles of Crow Wing. The 
^^comnvwpcatiQn through these.swamps.i8>wretoh€4, but ther^e^i^ 
^veiy prospect of the. State consirupting a new road next ye.ar. 
.ItoaAheil Crow Wing at sunse^, Saturday the 24th October, hav- 
}^f ,been sixteen days out from Fort ,6anry. The subjoined 
.table of distances afibrds a close. approximation to each day'^ 
Journey. Crow Wii^ is a small, new town, de;pending chiefly 
rjjppn fhe pineries in its neighborhood for aupport, as well as 
t^p0JX the prospect of a road between it and Superior City. Its 
4iQ8itionm relation to Lake Superior and the valley of R^ 
3iv^» is thought to be very favorable, and all seem to think 
that a plank road from Sqperior Ci^y to Crow Wing,. not exceed- 
ing 120 miles in length, would secure the trade of the valley of 
Lake Winipeg. The distance between Fort Garry and Supe- 
:ri0r City, vi& Crow Wing, is i5@e miles, ^ad from rFort ^tSarry to 
^itW/illiam, ;by the loule.of awinter road, 456. 

XAiEiLG QF (£3TIMAi;]i3) DISTANCH^S. 

Fort Garry 

.Stinking River ••••• 9| 

Scratching River • •. 37^ 

Plum River. • 61 

Pembina « « •. 70 

First of the two rivers to the upper crossing 95 

Little Bridge Creek 104 

'Middle River * 110 

Second of the two rivers.*..* .••••^ 114 


m 

Pine Riiref,.««.«»« ••••«••• •»..•..•• IM 

Boek RivQr • • • . • ««. ..•••••• MS 

Serpent Riwcur..^..,*.,^.. .««•.••••••,•• :14>7 

/Middle of Pmirie 180 

Bed Lake Riyer ••..•• .•..». . M9 

Turtle Ci»ek«...>*..... • ^.... ........ 218 

Sand Hill :River..... .•. BU 

Bice Cifok ,«.••• ««M. ••••• ••••. • fM9 

Riee Riv«r««*,«««...i« «••••• •••••.• ••••.. 247 

Plateau of dividing iridge ««••*•«• 270 

JBuffalp Graak >••«-. .^.-.-.•.•^•.•^••.. S79 

Forty.foaUhlLdka... i..*...... 810 

Little Red iRiver.,*.,. 8S0 

dOSth mile sioBeirom Fort Aqplciy.*.,*. AW 

rRudh(Lake^. ,..,..«..... .••..... u 338 

. SeyeQty-seveath-miia J.ake . .,. ....,.,. m....^ SQ 1 
iSeven niilesiaa«l>4f Leaf River, 68j^ nul^fl 

from i&rqw {Wirig •» .m.... 476 

Twenty-four ( mild B from Crow Wiqg ..»•«•• 403 

.Cn>wWi|ig 438 

St PaulW^.....^^.... 658 


CHARACTER OF THE CO.UNTBY WEST OP THE 
MISSISSIPPI AND ^OUTH OF T^E GREAT AIIS- 
SQURl ROAD, 

>821. Very erroneoufi impreeaioiMs lefpectiog available taiea^ 
(df. cultivable land west .of the Mississippi ha^ebeen widely 
qptDooLul^ted, andmow^find a firmly seated plaoeinthe popular 
imiAd. No fact, JiomaiBery has been better established (^ the 
-admirable survegfis made. nnde(r> the :au8pices efitbe^Governmeiit 
(jof the United Stales, than the one which ilimits, 'humanly 
(apeaking, the futum Aresiward iavaaion of the iwilderness fay 
-the pieoeers of fafmiog industry. 

Sit. ^' The progm;^ of , settlement a ,few miles west of the 
Upper Missouri Rivex and west of the Miasiesippi,, beyond the 
981b degree of longilude, is rendered impossible by the condi* 
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tions of climate and 8oil which prevail tbeie.'* ^^The rocky 
mountain region, and the sterile belt east of it, occupies an 
area aboat equal to one^thifd of the whole surface of the 
United States, which, with our present knowledge of the laws 
of nature, and their application to economical purposes, must 
ever remain of little value to the husbandman/'<^) The progress 
of settlement must necessarily be up the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and on and up the banks of the Missouri. The explora- 
tions for the Pacific railroad, and the - meteorological investi- 
gations carried on under the direction of the Surgeon-Kjeneral 
of the United States Army, show conclusively that no settle- 
ment of any importance can be established over a vast extent 
of country, many hundred miles broad, on the eastern flank of 
the Rocky Mountains, and south of the great bend of the 
Missouri. Owing to the abse!>ce of rain, the apparently great 
rivers, the Platte, the Canadian, the Arkansas, &c., are often 
converted into long detached reaches or ponds daring the 
summer months, and forbid extensive settlements even on their 
immediate banks. This great and important physical fact is 
contrary to popular opinion, which is mainly based upon an 
inspection of a map» and guided by the glowing but utterly 
erroneous descriptions which are periodically circuUtted about 
the wonderful fertility of the far west, and its capability of 
sustaining a dense population. 

S23. The arid districts of the Upper Missouri are barren 
tracts, wholly uncultivable from various causes. W The arid 
plains between the Platte and Canadian Rivers are in great 
part sand deserts. The sage plains, or dry districts, with little 
vegetable growth except varieties of artemesia, begin in the 
western border of the plains of the eastern rocky mountain 
slope, and cover much the larger portion of the wh<Je countiy 
westward.<'> The sterile region on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains begins about 500 or €00 miles west of the 

(1) Dr. Henry (Smithsonian Institution.) 

(2) From a short paper on the Oreat North- West^ bj the Author of this Repott 
(8) Pa^ 684, Army Meteorological Register^ U. & 
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Mississippi y and its breadth varies from 200 to 400 miles ; and 
it is then sacoeeded by the Rooky Mountain range, which, 
rising from an altitude of 6,200 in lat. S2^j reaches 10,000 feet 
kk lat. 38^, and declines to 7,490 feet in lat. 42^24, and abont 
11,000 feet in lat. 47^« Along this range isolated peaks and 
ridges rise into the limits of perpetaal snow, in some instances 
attaining an elevation of 17,000 feet. The breadth of the 
Rocky Mountain range varies from 500 to 900 miles. The soil 
of the greater part of the sterile region is necessarily so from 
its composition, and, were well constituted for fertility, from 
the absence of rain at certain seasons. The general character 
of extreme sterility likewise belongs to the country embraced in 
the mountain region. (^> The table subjoined is capable of con- 
veying a very good idea of the great barrier to the westward 
progress of settlement, which lies between the Mississippi 
valley and the Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains. It is 
extracted from a table, showing the lengths, sums of ascents and 
descents, &c., of the several routes surveyed for a railroad 
firom the Mississippi to the Pacific, anJ published in the explora- 
tions and surveys before quoted, page 31. 

824. This table shows that the least distance of unoultivable 
land, through which a railway from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific' must pass in the United States territory, exceeds 1,200 
miles in length, a barrier sufficient to arrest the general progress 
of settlement for very many years to come in a course due west 
of the Mississippi : 
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Miles. 




Soute near the 47th and 49th panlltil. 

1864 

874 

14B0 

1000 

m 

'< 4lst and 42nd " 

9068 

682 

1400 

1100 

<( 

*< 88th and S8th " 

2060 

620 

1460 

1100 

m 

- S5th 

1802 

416 

1476 

2300 

w 

- 82nd 

1618 

408 

1210 

2300 


(1) Exploratious and Suryeja for a BaUway Boute from the Mladssippi Riyer 
to the Pacific Ocean, page 6. 


825. The oii]y.diiecti(m.Fhi€;b remBm^toit an e^|en«veirQe 
«pil . settlement, in and tyear the United States, is northwaidi^ 
^rtially along the imnkediatebanks .of .the MiasQurl, about tlM 
tiead waters of the rMissiasipiiiy mid towards tJhe valley of ithe 
Bed River and the Saskatchewan. The popular impr^sMonvtbitt 
imqieose areas of 1^ €ivailable forithe piuposes of.agricuUaie 
lie between the Missouri .and^he^ooky iMouotaio ohain, Imf^ as 
before istated,: been compiietely leiUted/bytbe e^pboations and 
AlirTeys for the Pacific raitroad. The now well as^rtftioed 
Aridity of the olimate, andiite .nalufal ooDsequenoe, Bterility%of 
fK>il, both ocntinue to confirm the titfeiof ^* The 6ceat Ameideaja 
J)eaert,'' given by the early'expIoi!ei».of the eastern' Aaak ofihe 
-Boeky Mountainci to that .eateiisive region of country, l^his 
important fact cannot fail to exercise a powerful ;influe ace mpoii 
the oecupation of British teiritory. .North of the 4ilih:pftrBlU 
<Qf latitude, and on theiSouccesfrom'which.that occupation will 
!flow, e considerable part of tine /region lying between .the 
Skayenne River (a tributary, of Red Biver), and .Mouae jKivar 
(adi^tan€e of 150 miles), ib^.moraover, scaroely fitted for.coDr 
tinuous settlement, owing to<lhd idisenoe of wood and^tbe oon* 
stent occurrence of brackish or salt water lakelets. In the 
event of the construction of the Pacific railroad near the 49th 
parallel, along the line surveyed by Governor Stevens, wood for 
building and fuel on the proposed. line of road for a distance of 
400 miles would have to be obtained from the only sources of 
supply on Red River and Mouse River (i). 

-826. In an article on meteoroitngy in its connection with 
i^gftcalture, by Prof. Joseph Ueniy, Secretary to the Smithso- 
nian Institution, published. in the Patent Office Report for 1856, 
the following statement relating to the states and territories 
bordering. the Mississippi .i& .iutrodoced, '^ Tba.time is^.hand 
when scientific agriculture can no longer be nnglected by us ; 
for however large our domain .really is, and howover inexhaust- 
ible it may have been represented toibe, a sober deduction from 
the facts which have accumulated during the last few jears will 

(1) Bxplorations and Surveja, page 40. 
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Aowfthat >W6 4ire iieailQf the oOBfines «of 'the beakby^expansioii 
,of <)ur agricukural <>p6raliiNiaayejriKew:groand,;than those wbe 
diave not jmd definite ratteolum to (the /subjaeti could readity 
dmagiDe. We r thiilk it^ will ^Jbe 'foimd a imser polioy ' to de velope 
iDore fo%itbe'BgnbeikIt!ii[f(lli)aioar9e8;of theiSt^tes and l/erritorieiB 
i>«rderii^ oo^tfae Mi«sl8aippi,-4haiilQalleg«pt<the. further in^asien 
4if ^hetBteviIe>waele ilhatlifiS/bcgKadi" .i^nd agaiii» in the eaine 
artioiB the oiUbjelaed peamgt-mtms: ^^ Weiia^v^e slated, that ithe 
•eatire iregion fvrest of the Mth tdegvee ef ^«st longitude, wiih 
kke QXOQpiion ^f ;a *atiiail portion lOf swestoru Texas, .and the 
Barvowtborder-rimigftbe OPMifio^ i»)a epontry of ooia|>arat»re^ 
litde'j^raliiB'tto the>agrioateiBiA; 'ond perhapsdt will astonish the 
mader if ^wofdiiect Ustattotitlon to* the fact, that the line which 
passes fioiithiwacd firom : Lake -Winipog .to the * 6alf of Mexico 
frill diiKide the /whole soifice i of Jthe Uailied States into nearly 
two equal parts. This statement .when fully appreciated will 
serve to dissipate some of the dreams which have been consid- 
ered realities, as to the destiny of the western part of the North 
American Continent. Truth, 'however, transcends even the 
laudable feelings of pride dt country, and in order properly to 
Sirect the policy of this great coilfederacy, it is necessary to be 
well acquainted with the theatre on which its future history is 
to be enacted, and by whose characters it will be mainly 
iMiaped.'' 

S2T. The climate «f :the vaUey of ithe Saskatchewan is 
sepaatedly referred 1 to. ip the lately issued work by<LorinBlodg6t 
on the climatolc^y of the lUnited >StaCes and of the temperate 
daiitpdes of the North lAmerican Continent (i). This distil* 
guished meteorologist, although advancing peculiar theoreticaji 
views in relation to Ihe caua^ whioh determine partic^^ar 
(Climate^y appears to be much io^pretsaed with the great impor- 
stance of the north-western, portion of this continent. The follow- 

(1) .Climatologj of th« United States and of the temperate latitadee of the 
^orth Amerioan Continent^ embraoiiig a full eomparison of these urith 'the 
^^ttmatology 6( Uie 'temperate hitkndes-iif Buvope, Aina, ac.'ao».ao« ; l^jr^XiOiia 
ilMget. PbiUdelpbn;XB..IJp|n0eit4iCik,lMr. 
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iDg extracts will show the light in which the rast British 
possessions west of Lake Superior are regarded by Ibis aathoTi 
and the manner in which the attention of the American people 
is called to their importaaee : <' Next is the area east of the 
Bocky Mountains, not less remarkaUe than the first for the 
absence of attention heretofore given to its intrinsic yalae as a 
productive and cultivable region, within easy reach of emigra- 
tion. This is a wedge-shaped tract, ten degrees of loogitode in 
width at its base along the 47th parallel, inclined north-west- 
ward to confoim to the bend of the Rocky Mountains, and 
terminating not far from the 60th parallel in a narrow line which 
still extends along the Mackenzie for three or four degrees of 
latitude in a climate barely tolerable. Lord Selkirk begins hn 
efforts at colonization here as early as 1805, and from personal 
knowledge he then claimed for diis tract a capacity to support 
thirty millions of inhabitants. 

328. All the grains of the cool temperate latitudes are pro- 
duced abundantly. Indian corn may be grown on both branches 
of the Saskatchewan, and the grass o^ the plains is singularly 
abundant and rich ; not only in the earliest period of exploration 
of these plains, but now^ they are the great resort for buffalo 
herds, which, with the domestic herds, and the horses of the 
Indians and the colonists, remain on them and their woodland 
borders through the year. The simple fact of the presience of 
these vcust herds of wild cattle on plains at so high a latitude is 
ample proof of the climatological and productive capacity of 
the country. Of these plains and their woodland borders the 
valuable surface measures fully five hundred thousand square 
miles.'' 

" In various parts of the present work, references have been 
made to the leading incidents of natural capacity and of actual 
growth in the north-western districts ; it is not necessary to 
repeat these here, and the present purpose is only to direct 
attention to the development in that quarter, as one oflering 
clearly the greatest field in which natural advantages await the 
use of civilized nations. The reason for most of the previous 


and present neglect of this region lies in mistaken views of Us 
olimate, and the pecoliarittes of mnoh of the Lake Superior 
district are such as to perpetuate the mistake. « « • * « 
In every condition forming the basis of national wealth, the con- 
tinental mass lying westward and north-westward from Lake 
Superior is far more valuable than the interior in lower latitudes, 
of which Salt Lake and upper New Mexico are the prominent 
known districts.^' 

329. The history of this north-western district has an un- 
usual interest also, though its details are meagre. French 
traders ranged the fertile plains of the Red River and Sas. 
katchewan nearly two centuries since, and the rich trade in 
furs and peltries has for so many years been constantly gathered 
from the surrounding tracts, through that as a central area. 
This occupation was coeval with the Spanish occupation of 
New Mexico and California, and but for the pernicious views 
entailed by the fur trafEc as to the necessity of preserving it in 
a wilderness, it would long since have been open to coloniza- 
tion. The Hudson's Bay and North-west Companies had a 
gigantic contest for possession after the French had given way 
to British dominion in Canada, and both these companies at 
last concentrated their strength on efforts to preserve this wil- 
derness and to crush the infant colony of Lord Selkirk. The 
whole space designated here, the north-west, is, however, the 
joint possession of the United States and Great Britain, not 
only in territorial title but in all the incidents of development. 
Its commercial and industrial capacity is gigantic, and one 
which it is the highest interest of both Governments to bring 
out at the earliest moment.'' 

The well established facts in relation to the sterility of the 
far west beyond the Mississippi have a most important bearing 
upon Red River and the whole valley of Lake Winipeg. The 
northern slope of the American continent acquires a new and 
greatly enhanced political importance in view of the limits 


trhieh natnte la» eMbHAn&di to the ftnnatiDir of new staiw 
and territories west of the Mississippi ; and no one who di^** 
passionately considers the question of the march and p iog ie — 
of settlement can fail to appreciate the importanoe which 
properly belongs to the region drained by tba' rivers- Aov^iag 
into Lake Winipeg; 
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Mttttr01i£lrA INDlCATIirGf TBB< PftOBUflt) ^F- tWM SBAMMf^ iff 
tOWB ^mJOAAMi hAKB'MwmmtOV^.Wh TAB lOlAa IS4(L 

Pebniaiy 29th; Thermometer at noon rose ta ff9^Vl 

March let. Temperature 61^ in the middle of the day:. Qa 
the 27th) a grey hawk» and on the SlsVa barking. crow dCor-' 
tma Americanus) were seen. 


■I mt u ttt 


(I) Ssti^acted from Sir John Richardsou't Arotio Searchmg Expedition. 
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April 1. The sap of the sugar maple began to run; on the 
4th small holes began to perforate the ice ; on the 9th the ficst 
wild ducks of the season came ; and on the lOth, butterflies, blue 
flies, and gulls were noticed ; 20th, 4he general thaw com- 
mences at this period ; ground frozen to the depth of three feet 
nine inches; 21st, Anser Canadensis, and Anas boschas and 
mergansers frequenting the neighborhood ; beard a nightingale 
{tendus ?) ; 30th, river partially open. 

May 2nd. River free of ice ; bay of the lake full of drift 
ice; 6th, Anser hyperboreus passing in flocks; 8th, mosquitoes 
seen ; 10th, the birch tree and maple budding. 

June 15th. Swallows building in the outhouses ; 17th, stur- 
geons spawning in the rapids of the river ; 19th, Catastomi be- 
ginning to descend the river from the rapids ; 21st, Canegonus 
lucidus comes to the entrance of the river in shoals. 

July 8rd. The Canagini have left the mouth of the river ; 
15th, barley just coming into ear ; potatoes in flower ; the Lepns 
Americanus having its second litter of young ; 31st, raspberries 
ripening. 

August 8th. Red currants and blueberries (vacdneum) per- 
fectly ripe ; 10th, reindeer begin to rut ; 19th9 barley ripening ; 
29th, peas quite ripe; 31st, the swallows have disappeared. 

September 2nd. Reindeer rutting, season ends ; on the 7lh 
the leaves of the birch and aspen change color ; 10th, small 
trout begin to spawn ; 13th, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, and 
cauliflowers nipped by the frost ; 14th, a few ducks arriving from 
the north ; 16th, the first stock ducks arrived from the north this 
autumn ; 20tb, small trout spawning abundantly on the shoals ; 
23rd, the orioles have departed for the south ; 30th, Canigonus 
lucidus at this date begins to spawn in the rapids of the river. 

October 8th. The large trout begin to spawn in the lake at 
the Shaquinah Islands — ^they cease on the 18th ; thunder ; 7th, 
leaves of the birch and aspen falling ; lOtb, the Cofiigonus bid- 
dus has ceased spawning in the rapids ; 14th, thunder; Anser 
hyperhoreous arriving from the north; 15th, passing in large 
flocks; 20thy hail^ thunder, and lightning; plovers^ divers, 
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snipes ; orioleB, geese and ducks in the neighborhood ; on the 
Slst snow birds begin to arrive from the north. 

November 3rd. The small lakes frozen over ; on the 9t^h the 
river Kaministiquia covered by a sheet of ice, which broke 
uf> again ; 2l8t, the spawning season of the oanegomts uOms 
terminates. 

Dec. 1st. Ice driving about on the lake with the wind. On 
thie 17th the bay was frozen across to the Welcome Island?. 


No. 2. 
BBicr woncEs of thb trm bearing animals in kvvrk^b 

LAND ANB CANADA.^'^ 

Hudson's Bay Sable (mt/^e2a OanadenM), — ^The sable skins 
next in repute to the Russian, are those imported by the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, of which no less than 120,000 are annually 
brought into this country ; as the natural color of the skins is 
much lighter than the prevailing taste, it is the practice to dye 
many of them a darker color, and the furs thus treated are 
scarcely inferior to the natural sable. 

Fisher. — There are about 11,000 of these skins annually 
brought to this country from North America ; they are larger 
than the sables, and the fur is longer and fuller ; the tail is 
long, round, and full, gradually tapering to a point, and quite 
black ; a few years since it formed the common ornament to a 
national cap worn by the Jew merchants of Poland, and at that 
time was worth 6s. to Os., but its present value does not exceed 
6d. to dd. 

Mink {mustda misan). — There were 245,000 skins of this little 
animal brought to this country last year from the possessions of 
the Hudson's Bay Company and North America ; the fur re- 
sembles the sable in color, but is considerably shorter and more 

(1) From th« R«port of the Jaron : Ezfaibition of all Natioiu, 1S51. 

AA 
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glossy ; it is a very desirable and useful fur, and is exported in 
large quantities to the Continent. 

North American Skumk (mephUia Americana).'— The skins 
known under this name are imported by the Hudson*s Bay 
Company ; the animal from which they are taken is allied to 
the polecat of Europe, and from the faetor it emits when attack- 
ed, which has been known to aSect persons with sickness at a 
hundred yards distance, has received the soubriquet of ^^ enfant 
du diable ;" it has a soft, black fur^ with two white stripes run- 
ning from the head to the tail, which is short and bushy ; the 
skinSy though imported into England, are usually re-exported to 
the Continent of Europe. 

MasauABH or Muskrat {fiber zebetkicuey — The animal 
known under this name is found in great numbers in North 
America, frequenting swamps and rivers, and like the beaver 
building its habitations of mud with great ingenuity. Dr. Rich- 
ardson states that it has three litters of young in the course of 
the summer, producing from three to seven at a litter. The 
animal has a peculiar smell similar to that of musk ; but it must 
not be mistaken for the animal from which the musk of com- 
merce is procured, which is a native of Thibet. About one 
million skins are brought to this country annually ; the fur re- 
sembles that of the beaver, and is used by hat manufacturers ; 
the skins are also dyed by the furrier, and manufactured into 
many cheap and useful articles. 

Beaver (castor Americanus). — Beaver skins are imported 
by the Hudson^s Bay Company in less quantities than for- 
merly. The use of the fur in our hat manufactories has 
greatly diminished since the introduction of silk hats, and a 
considerable depreciation has taken place in their value. This 
beautiful fur is sometimes used for articles of dress. In order 
to prepare the skins for this appropriation the coarse hairs are 
removed, and the surface is very evenly cut by an ingenious 
machine, somewhat similar to that used in dressing cloth« 
The fur thus prepared has a beautiful appearance, not unlike 
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the costly South Sea otter, and has the advantage of lightness, 
with durability and cheapness. 

Otteb {lutra vulgaris, IxUra Canadensis). — The large sup- 
ply of otter skins used by the Russians and Chinese, is derived 
principally from North America. The quality of the fur is in 
most respects similar to the otler of the British Isles, of which 
there are about 500 skins collected annually. This animal has 
frequently been tamed, and from its extreme agility in the 
water, has been rendered serviceable in catching fish for the 
use of its owner. The American otler is much larger in size 
than the European, being about five feet from the nose to the 
tip of the tail ; a smaller variety abounds in the West Indies, 
the fur of which is very short. 

Fox. — Of fox skins brought to this country there are many 
varieties ; the black and silver foxes {wlpeB Jvlvua var, 
argentatis) from the Arctic regions are the most valuable. 
Many of the skins in the exhibition are worth from 10 guineas 
to 40 guineas. They are purchased for the Russian market, 
being highly prized in that country. The cross and red foxes 
{vulpes fulvus), are used in this and other countries for ladies' 
dresses. 

Wolverine {gtdo luscus). — ^This animal, which is only 
met with in North America, Norway, and Sweden, is now 
generally considered by zoologists as identical with the 
glutton of old writers. It is extremely mischievous to the fur 
trader, and will follow the marten hunter's path round a line 
of traps, extending forty or fifty miles, merely to come at the 
baits. The fur is generally dark nut brown, passing in the 
depth of winter almost into black, and is chiefly used in 
Ckrmany and other northern countries for cloak linings. 

Bear {ursus). — ^There are several descriptions of bear skins 
used by the furrier. The skin of the black bear of North 
America {ursus Americantis) is used in this country for mili- 
tary purposes, for rugs, and carriage hammer cloths. In 
Russia it is frequently manufactured for sleigh coverings, and 
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the skiQ of the cub bear is h^hly valued for trimmings and 
coat linings. That of the grey bear (urws ferox) is applied 
to similar uses. That of the white Polar bear, of which the 
supply is Tery limited, is frequently made into rugs, bordered 
with the black and grey bear skins. The fur of the brown, or 
Isabella bear {ursus IsdbiUinus), has frequently been very 
fashionable in this country, where its value has been tenfold 
the present price. It is still considerably used in America for 
various articles of ladies dress. 

The Hudson's Bay Rabbit is beautiful in the length and 
texture of its fur, but the skin is so fragile, and the fur so 
liable to fall off with slight wear, that it has little value as an 
article of dress. The white Polish rabbit is a breed peculiar 
to that country ; its skin is often made into linings for ladies 
cloaks, and being the cheapest and most useful ixjs iot that 
purpose, the animal is imported in great numbers* 

Racoojnt {procyon lotor). — The racoon is an iniiabitant of 
North America ; the skins are imported into this country in 
immense numbers, but meeting with no demand for our home 
trade, are re-exported by merchants, who purchase them at 
the periodical sales. They are used throughout Germany and 
Russia for lining shubes and coats, and being of a durable 
nature, and moderate in price, are esteemed as one of the 
most useful furs. 

Common Badger {meles vulgaris), — American badger {meles 
labradorica). — The skin of the European badger, from the 
wiry nature of its hair, is generally used for the manufac- 
ture of superior kinds of shaving brushes, but the skins 
exported from North America have a soft fine fur, which 
renders them suitable for many for which the larger furs are 
used. 

Canada Lynx (fdis Canadensis) Lynx Cat (felis tufa). — 
The fur of the lynx is long, soft, and of a grayish color, some- 
times, as in the Norway lynx, covered with brown spots ; the 
belly is white, silky, and not unfrequently spotted with black. 
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The change of fashion has for some time discarded it from this 
country, but it is dyed, prepared, and exported in considerable 
quantities for the American market, where it is much valued 
and admired. It is generally used for cloaks, linings, and 
facings, for which purposes it is very appropriate, being 
exceedingly soft and light. 


No. 8. 


TABLE OF THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

ADAPTED FOR FURS 

(^england; 

OF SKINS 

• 

Total 

Importotions 

into England. 

Exported. 

Consamed 

in 
England. 

Baooon 

52S000 

60000 

86000 

9S00 

11000 

50000 

4600 

1000 

1600 

20000 , 

66000 

120000 

246000 

1000000 

17000 

16000 

16000 

120000 

3000000 

05091 

63410 

187104 

120000 

1200 

1200 

100 

1 

525000 

12000 

30000 

8000 

11000 

50000 

4600 

1000 

500 

18000 

50000 

15000 

75000 

160000 

17600 

12500 

15000 

5000 

100000 

28278 

200 

None. 

do 

1200 

1200 

100 

None. 

Boftver , 

48000 

Chinohilla 

66000 

Bear 

1600 

Flaher 

None. 

Pox— Red ^. 

•« CrosR 

do 
do 

** Silver 

do 

" White 

1000 

" Gr^ 

. 2000 

Lynx , 

6000 

lUrt4fn 

106000 

Mink : ::;:::::...:: :... 

170000 

Maaovash , 

860000 

Otter 

None. 

Fnr Seal 

2600 

Wolf 

None. 

Marten, Stene and Brown 

115000 

Squirrel 

2800000 

Jftoh 

36815 

KoliMki 

53210 

Brmine 

187104 

Rabbit 

120000 

Wolverine 

None. 

Skunk 

do 

Sea Otter 

do 
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No. 4. 

CATALOGUE OF THE QUADRUPEDS OF RUPERT's LAND.* 

1. — ShretM, 

1. Sorez paohjrus Baird Thick tailed Shrew. 

2. Sorez faster! Rich : Flnter*B Shrew. 

8. Sorez, RichardBonii Bachm : Riefaardaon*B Shrew. 

4. Sorez, Gooperi Bach : Cooper*B Shrew. 

6. SoreZy palustris Rich : Marsh Shrew. 

6. Sorez» parruB Say : Least Shrew. 

7. Sorez, palustris Rich : Marsh Shrew. 

8. Sorez, parvus Say : Least Shrew. 

2. — Molet, 

9. Scalops, Argentatus And. S. Bach : . . . Silvery Mole. 

10. Condylura, Orietata M Star Nosed Mole. 

3 — Oat$. 

11. Lynz, rufuB Raf : Wild Cat. 

12. Lynz, Canadensis Raf : Canada Lynz. 

4. — Wolves, 

18. Canis, Occidentalis White and Grey Wolf. 

14. Canis, Nubibus Dasky Wolf. 

16. Canis, Latrans Say : Prairie Wolf. 

6. — Foxes, 

16. Vulpus, falvas Red Foz. 

17. Vulpus, decnssatus Cross Foz. 

18. Vnlpu!!, Argentatus Silver Foz. 

19. Yulpus, Macrowras Baird Prairie Foz. 

20. Vulpus, Veloz A. <fe Bach : Kit Foz. 

21. Vulpus, Virginianus Gray Fox. 

6. — Martens, 

22. Mustela, peuoautic Erzl : Fisher. 

28. Mustela, Americana Tur : Pine Martin. 

* See a Catalogue of North American Animals by S. F. Baird, Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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24. Potorios PubUIiu A. & Bach: Least Weasel 

25. PotoriuB Oicognauii Small Brown WeaseL 

26. Patoriu8» ricbardsoDii Bp : Little ennioe. 

27. FutoriuB, longieanda Rich : I«oiig tailed Weasel 

28. Putoriiu, Sison Bich : Brown Mink. 

29. Putorins, Nigresoent A. & Bach: Little Black Mink. 

8.— Wolverine, 
SO. Gnlo, liizua Sab : Wolyerine . 

9.— (X<«r. 

81. Lnbra Canadensis Sab : American Otter. 

10. — Skunke. 

82. Mephites Mephitica Ck>mmon Sknnk. 

11. — Badger. 
88. Tazidea, Americana Waterh ; Missouri Badger. 

12. — Racoon, 
84. Procjon lotor Storr : Common Racoon. 

\Z.-~~Bear8. 

86. ITrsns, horibilis Grizzly Bear. 

86. Ursus, Americanus Pallus : Black Bear. 

87. TTrsus, Comamonens A. <fc Bach : 

14.~ jPo$9um. 

88. Didelphjs Yirginiana. Shaw Possnro. 

15. — Squirrels, 

89. ScuiruB, Carolinensis Gm : Grey Squirrel. 

40. Scuirus, hudsonius Pal: Red Squirrel. 

41. Scuirus, richardsonii Bach : Richardson Squirrel 

42. PteromySi yolueello Plying Squirrel. 

48. Pteromys, hudsonius Fischer, Northern Flying 

Squirrel. 

44. Pteromys Alpinus Rocky Mountain Squirrel. 

46. Tamias Striatus Chipmonk. 

46. Tamias quadrivittatus Missouri Striped Squirrel* 

47. Spermophilus franklin! Grey Gopher. 

48. Spermophilus trideum lineatus A. A Bach : Prairie Squirrel. 

49. Spermophilus, richardsonii Yellow Gopher. 

50. Spermophilus toirnsendii Bach : Townsend's Spermophile, 

Thomomy^B talpoids, Male Gopher. 
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51. Cynomjs Indoricuwiu PniiM Deg. 

17. — Ground Ho^ — Marmot. 

62. ArotomyB monax QuoUn Ghromd Hog, 

68. Arotomj^ fianvaitio Yellow footed HMmok 

64. Antomyt, prianoMM Guit Hoary Mftnnot 

19. — Btaver. 
66. Castor OaoadeDsit American Bearac. 

20.— Ocphar, 

66. Oeomys buraariua Rich : Pouched Gopher. 

6*7. Thomomys nxfeBcens Maxim : Fort Uoion Qopher. 

21. 

68. Mu8 decemanuB Pall : Brown Rat 

69. MuB rattus L. Black Bat 

60. Mus muscaluB L Common Mouse. 

61. Jaculus hudsoniuB Jumping Mouse. 

62. Hesperemys leucopus Wag : White footed Mouse. 

68. Besperomys myoides Hamster Mouse. 

64. Hesperomys sonoriensi Leunte 

66. Hesperomys cucogaster Missouri Mouse. 

66. NeotomA floridana. Say : Wood Rat 

67. Neotoma cinerea • Rocky Mouotain Rat 

68. Arvicola gapperi Vigors Red Barked Moose. 

69. Arvicola riparia Ord : Bank Mouse. 

70. Arvicola Austera Leunte Prairie Meadow Mousci 

71. Arvicola Cumamonea Baird : 

72. Arvicola Naydenii . • Baird : 

73. Arvicola borealis Rich : 

74. ArTicola drummondii And. & Bach : 

76. Arvicola richardsonii Dekey 

76. Arvicola h authogoathus Leach 

77. Liber Zebethicua cur Musk Rat 

22 . — Porcupine. 

78. Erethiaon, doAatus White haired Poreupina. 

79. Erethizon» expizanthus Brandt : Yellow haired Porcupine. 

23. — Hdre$, 

80. LepuB Americanus Erxl : Northern Hare. 

81. Lepus campestris. Bach : Prairie Hare. 

82. Lepus sylvaticus Bach : Grey Rabbit 

83. Lepus artemesia Bach: Sage Hare. 
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U. 

84. Alee AmeritiMHift Jardine AmeiieMfc Mooee. 

86. Baogifer Oaribou Woodland Caribou. 

86. Rangifer graenlaodieus Barren gronnd Caribou. 

87. Cerrofl Canadenais Snd : Ameriean Bik. 

88» Oemn Vuqgiaia&na Bod: VirgbiaDeer. 

89. CeryuB leneunia Dongl: Wbite tailed Deer. 

90. CerruB Macrotns Sa> : Mule Deer. 

91. Antilocapea Americana Ord : Frong-hom Antelope. 

92. ApleuniB moBtanoe Bich : Moimtain Goat 

9Sk OYtt Mootaoa Cew Bighoin. 

94. Bos Amerioanua Guellin: Ameriean Buffiiloi 


No. 6. 

THE BUFFALO DOMESTICATED. (') 

*^ The herd of buffaloes I now possess, have descended from 
one or two cows that I purchased from a man who brought them 
firom the country called the Upper Missouri. I have had them 
for about thirty years ; but from giving them away, and the oc- 
casional killing of them by mischievous persons, as well as other 
causes, my whole stock at this time does not exceed ten or 
twelve. I have sometimes confined them in separate parks, 
from other cattle ; but generally they herd and feed with my stock 
of farm cattle : they graze in company with them as gently as the 
others. The buffalo cows, I think, go with young about the 
same time the common cow does, and produces once a year. 
None of mine ever had more than one at a birth. The ap- 
proach of the sexes is similar to that of the common bull and 
cow — under all circumstances and at all times, when the cow is 
in heat, a period which seems, as with the common cow, con- 
fined to neither day nor night, nor any particular season ; and 
the cows bring forth their young, of course, at different times 
and seasons of the year, the same as our domestic cattle. I do 
not find my buffaloes more furious or wild than the common 
cattle of the. same age that graze with them. 

(1) Patent Offiee Bepori. 
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^^ Although the buffalo, like the domestic cow, brings forth its 
yonng at different seasons of the year , this I attribute to domes- 
tication, as It is different with all animals in a state of nature. 
1 have always heard their time for calving in our latitude was 
from March until July, and it is very obviouslj the season ^ich 
nature assigns for the increase of both races, as most of my 
calves were from the buffaloes and the common cows at this 
season. On getting possession of the tame buffaloes, I en- 
deavored to cross them, as much as I could, with my common 
cows ; to which experiment I found the tame, or common bull, 
unwilling to accede, and he was always shy of a buffalo cow; 
but the buffalo bull was willing to breed with the common cow. 

" From the common cow I had several half-breeds, one of 
which was a heifer. This I put with a domestic bull, and it 
produced a bull-calf. This I castrated, and it made a fine 
steer, and, when killed, produced very fine beef. I bred from 
this same heifer several calves; and then, that the experiment 
might be perfect, I put one of them to the buffalo bull, and she 
brought me a bull-calf, which I raised to be a very fine, large 
animal — perhaps the only one to be met with in the world of 
this blood, viz. : a three-quarter, half-quarter, and half-quarter 
of common blood. After making these experiments, I hive left 
them to propagate their blood themselves, so that I have only 
had a few half-breeds — and they always prove the same, even 
by a buffalo bull. The full blood is not as large as the im- 
ported stock, but as large as the ordinary stock of the country. 
The crossed, or half- blooded, are larger than either the buffalo 
or common cow. The hump, brisket, ribs, and tongue of the 
full and half-blooded are preferable to those of the common 
beef; but the round and other parts are much inferior. The 
udder, or bag, of the buffalo is smaller than that of the common 
cow; but I have allowed the calves of both to run with their 
dams upon the same pasture, and those of the buffalo were 
always the fattest ; and old hunters have told me, that when a 
young buffalo calf is taken, it requires the milk of two common 
cows to raise it. Of this I have no doubt, having* received the 
same information from hunters of the greatest veracity. Tb« 
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bi^ or adder of the half-breed is larger than that of the full- 
blooded animals, and they would, I have no doubt, make good 
milkers. 

^^ The wool of the wild buffalo grows on their descendants 
when domesticated, but I think they have less wool than their 
progenitors. The domesticated buffalo still retains the^unt o^ 
the wild animal, and it is incapable of making any other noise ; 
and they still observe the habit of having select places within 
their feeding grounds to wallow in. 

^'The buffalo has a much deeper shoulder than the tame oz, 
but it is lighter behind. He walks more actively than the latter, 
and I think has more strength than a common ox of the same 
weight. I have broken them to the yoke, and found them 
capable of making excellent oxen ; and for drawing wagons, 
carts, or other heavily laden vehicles, on long journeys, they 
would, I think, be greatly preferable to the common ox. I have 
as yet had no opportunity of testing the longevity of the buffalo, 
as all mine that have died did so from accident, or were killed 
because they became aged. I have some cows that are nearly 
twenty years old, that are healthy and vigorous, and one of 
them has now a sucking calf. The young buffalo calf is of a 
sandy red, or rufus colour, and commences changing to a dark 
brown at about six months old, which last colour it always re* 
tains. The mixed breeds are of various colours : I have had 
them striped with black on a grey ground, like the zebra ; some 
of them brindled red ; some pure red, with white faces ; and 
others red, without any markings of white. The mixed bloods 
have not only produced in my stock from the tame and buffalo 
bull, but I have seen the half-bloods re-producing, viz. : those 
that were the product of the common cow and wild buffalo bull. 
I was informed that, at the first settlement of the country, cows 
that were considered the best for milking, were the half-blood 
down to the quarter, and even eighth, of the buffalo blood. 
But my experiments have not satisfied me that the half buffalo 
bull will produce again. That the half-breed heifer will be pro- 
ductive from either race, as I have before stated, I have tested 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 
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^ The domesticated buffalo retains the samd haughty bearing 
that distinguishes him in his natural state. He will, however, 
feed or fatten on whatever suits the tame cow, and requires 
about the same amount of food. I have never milked either 
the fiiU-blood or mixed breed, but have no doubt they might be 
made good milkers, although their bags or udders are less than 
those of the common cow ; yet, from the strength of the calf, 
the dam must yield as much, or even more milk, than the com- 
mon cow." 
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TABLE SHOWING THE PRICES OF PROVI8IONB, ETC.> FOR THB 
CANADIAN RED RIVER EXPLORING BXPEDITION, CONTRACTED 
FOR BY ANDREW MCDBRMOTT, ESQ., RED RIVER SETTLEMENT, 
12tH SEPTEMBER, 1857- 

60 cwts. flour .... at 25s« sterling. 

40 " beef 4d. '' per lb. 

l.'> bags pemican 6d. " ** 

10 bales dried meat 4d. *' *' 

1 keg butter Is. '* " 

IJ chests tea, black and green... 4s. " " 

8 kegs sugar Is. 6d. " " 

200 lbs. lard and tallow 6d. « " 

50 •* candles Is. ** " 

50 bushels potatoes Is, " " 

60 lbs. cheese Is. " " 

Oak firewood 6s. " per load. 

Poplar *' 5s. " " 

Long wood 2s. 6d," " 

(Signed,) ANDREW McDERMOT. 
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No. 7. 


EXTRACT OF A UETTER FROM PS6UI8, CHIEF OF THE 8AULTSAUX 
TRIBE AT THE RED RITER SETTLEMENT, TO THE ^'ABORIO- 
INEES PROTECTION SOCIETY," LONDON. 

MtfTiy winters ago, in 1812, the lands along the Red River in 
the Assiniboine country, on which I and the tribe of Indians of 
'whom T am chief, then lived, were taken possession of, without 
permission of myself or my tribe, by a body of white settlers. 
For the sake of peace, I, as the representative of my tribe, 
allowed them to remain on our lands on their promising that we 
should be well paid for them by ^ great chief, who was to follow 
them. This great chief, whom we call the silver chief, (the Earl 
of Selkirk), arrived in the spring, after the war between the 
North West and Hudson's Bay Companies ( 1817). He told us 
he wanted our land for some of his countrymen, who were very 
poor in their own country, and I consented on the condition that 
he paid well for my tribe's lands ; he could have from the con- 
fluence of the Assiniboine to near Maple Sugar Point, on the 
Bed River, (a distance of 20 or 24 miles), following the course 
of the river, and as far back on each side of the river as a horse 
could be seen under (easily distinguished). The silver chief 
told us he had little with which to pay us for our lands, when 
be made this arrangement, in consequence of the troubles with 
the North West Company. He, however, asked us what we 
most required for the present, and we told him we would be 
content till the following year, when he promised again to return, 
to take only ammunition and tobacco. The silver chief never re- 
turned, and either his son or the Hudson's Bay Company have 
ever since paid us annually for our lands only the small quantity 
of ammunition and tobacco, which, in the first instance, we took 
as preliminary to a final bargain about our lands. This surely 
was repaying me very poorly for having saved the silver chief's 
life, for the year he came here, Guthbert Grant, with 116 war- 
riors, had assembled at White Horse Plain, intending to waylay 
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him somewhere on the Red BWer. I no sooner beard of this 
than I went to Guthbert Grant, and told him if he came oat of 
the White Horse Plain where his warriors were assembled, I 
should meet him at Sturgeon Greek with my entire tribe, who 
were then much more numerous than they are now, and stand 
or fall between him and the silver chief. This had the desired 
effect, and Mr. Grant did not make the attempt to harm the 
silver chief, who came as he went in peace and safety. Those 
who have since held our lands, not only pay us only the same 
small quantity of ammunition and tobacco, which was first paid 
to us as a preliminary to a final bargain, but they now claim all 
the lands between the Assiniboine and Lake Winipeg, a quan* 
tity of land nearly double of what was first asked from us. We 
hope our Great Mother will not allow us to be treated so un* 
justly as to allow our lands to be taken firom us in that way. 
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No. 8. 

TABfiB shewing the number of Indians frequenting the folio wing 
establishments of the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company in 
Rupert's Land and Canada, in 1856.* 


Post. 


■•••■••■•••a 


Ide ft U Crotse 
Bapid River ... 
Green Lake ... 
Beer's Lake 
Portage la Loche 

Bdmontou 

Carlton 

VbrtPitt 

Biocky Mountain House-. 

LaclaBiche 

Yort Aaainiboine ..., 

Fbrt k UGorne , 

Cumberland Uouae 

jfoofioLake , 

Isle Pas 

Port Pelly 

Port AUice 

Qu'appel le Lakes. . . 

Shoal River 

Touchwood Hills , 

Egg Lake 

Port Garry 

Lower Port Garry , 
Hrhite Horse Plain 

Pembina 

Manitoba 

Beed Lake 

PortPrands 

Port Alexander 

Bat Portage 

White Dog 

Lao de Bonnet 

Lao de Boia Blanc 

Shoal Lake 

iNorwny House 

Beren'rf River 

Nelson's River 

York Pactory 

Churchhill 

Severn 

Trout Lake 

Oxford House 

Albany Paotory ... 

Marten's Palls 

Osnaburg 

Lao Seul 

Matawagaminque 

Kuckatooah 

Miehipicoten 

Batch'iwana 

Mamainse 

Plo 

Long Lake 


Locality. 


Lake Nepigeon. 
Port William.... 
Pigeon Hiver. 


Department. 


Rupert's Land 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Canada 

do 

do 

do 

Rupert's Land 

Canada 

do 

do 


i 


Northern. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Southern. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


District. 


English Blver 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Saskatchewan 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Cumberland 

do 

do 
Swan River 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Bed River 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Lao la Pluie 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Norway House 

do 

do 
York 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Albany 

do 

do 

do 
Kinoquinissft 

do 
Lake Superior 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Number of 

Indians 

frequenting it. 


} 


TOO 
2ft0 
1920 
• 290 
60 
7600 
6000 
7000 
0000 
500 
150 
800 
860 
fOO 
200 
800 
500 
260 
150 
800 
200 
7000 including 
Whites and 
Half-breeds. 
1000 ditto. 
200 ditto. 
50 
1600 
800 
600 
100 
60 
200 
200 
fiOO 
183 
400 
800 
400 
260 
260 
800 
400 
200 
200 
800 
250 
160 
800 
100 
60 
100 
80 
260 
860 
60 


* Prom the FuUMBoatary Report of the Hudson*! Bay Company (London.) 
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Table showing the number of Indians frequenting the follow- 
ing establishments of the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company, 
&c.— (Conti nued. 


Post. 


Locd'OriKiiBl 

Laoloche 

Little Ornrent 

Oreen Lake 

Whitefisb Lake 

SmiU dte. Marie 

Moose Factory ...^..* 

Hanmh Bay ^.... 

AbitiU „ 

New Brunswick 

Ore«t Wlule BiTOr 

Little Whale River 

PortOeorfce 

Bupert's House 

MiflUwimy 

Temiskamay 

Woawonaby 

Mechiskan 

Pike Lake 

Nitche^uon 

KaoiApiscow 

Temiseamixiffue House ... 

Grand Lao 

KakAbeagino 

Lake Kepiasing 

Hunter's Lodge 

Temagamkique 

Laodes Allumettes 

Joachim 

Matawa 

Buckingham ....„ 

BividreJDNBaert 

Lachiue House 

Three Rivers 

Weymontachinque 

Kikandatoh 

Tadousao 

Chieoutimi 

Lake St. John's 

Isle Jeromte 

Gk>dbout 

Seven Islands 

Mingan 

Mnsquarro..... 

NataNqnan 

Port Itaaoopie 


Locality. 


Canada 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Rupert's Land 
Canada 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Rupert's Land 


Department. 


Sontherau 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
MonteeaL 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


District. 

Indiana 


frequenting it 

Lake Superior 

SO 

Lake Huron 

150 

do 

MO 

do 

liO 

do 

ISO 

SonltSte. Marie 

ISO 

Mooae 

180 

do 

00 

do 

8B0 

do 

150 

Bastmain 

950 

do 

«0 

do 

HO 

Rupert's River 

tfO 

do 

no 

do 

78 

do 

100 

do 

TO 

do 

00 

do 

80 

do 

78 

Temisoamingue. 

4M 

do 

000 

do 

100 

do 

100 

do 

100 

do 

100 

Fort Coulonge 

MO 

do 

79 

do 

100 

Laodes Sables 

60 

do 

100 

Laohine 

Whites. 

St. Maurice 

Whiteii 

do 

100 

do 

180 

King's Posts 

100 

do 

100 

do 

960 

do 

950 

do 

100 

do 

800 

Minean 

600 

do 

100 

do 

100 

Ssqoimauz Bi^ 

980 


I 
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No. 9* 

COPY OW A LETTER FROM THE RIGHT REVEREND THE LORD 

BISHOP OF Rupert's land. 

Bishop's CotrnT, 
Red River, 7th January, 1898. 

My dear Sir, — ^1 am almost afraid any intelligence which t 
now communicate will be too late to be embodied in your 
Report for the Canadian Government Your letter from St. 
Paul's, of 29th October, only reached me by the December maik 
and this is my first opportunity of replying to it. It is unfortu- 
nate, as it has happened that the queries had not beeii left 
behind when you visited the Red River, so that I migbt have 
answered them immediately on my return. In the hope^ bow<- 
ever, tha(^the information may be of use, although too late for 
your official report, I now send a short reply to each of the 
questions submitted to me. 

1. We may perhaps take the limits of the settlement as ex- 
tending from Portage La Prairie to the Indian settlement. 
Within these boundaries the schools connected with the Church 
of England are thirteen. They are necessarily more numerous 
than would under any other circdmstances be required by the 
population from the houses of the settlers lying along the banks 
of the two rivers, and not bcdng in the form of a town or village, 
the children cannot go to school above a certain distance, and 
the schools have been in consequence multiplied to suit the 
convenience of the inhabitants. The thirteen are exclusive of 
the two higher academies for young ladies and for boyfl. 

2. The subjects taught must vary considerably from the great 
difference of capacity in the pupils. The two leading schools 
would be *^ St. John's Parochial School," in the upper part of 
the settletnent, and the ^^ Model Training School," connected 
with St Andrew's Church. In the former, in addition to the 
usual branches, the upper pupils have the opportunity of study- 
ing Latin, French, and maUiematicfiT. In the Model School, 

BB 
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which is taught by a certificated master from Highbury, the 
senior pupils have also the advantage of instruction in Latin, 
Euclid, and Algebra. They are thus an approach to the Gram- 
mar Schools in Canada. In the other schools, of which St PaoFs 
is the best example, there is an excellent education a£Forded in 
British history, grammar, geography, arithmetic, with the ele- 
ments of general history. Of course we must be content vrith 
much less where the pupils are the children of Indian parents. 
With them it is difficult to go beyond reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

In the Collegiate School many of the pupils make very great 
progress both in classics and mathematics. Soon after my arri- 
val in the country I was induced to found some scholarships as 
an incentive to study, and an approximation to what takes place 
in other countries. To the scholars elected from year to year, 
was assigned a free board, and the sum of £10 a year, or in all 
about £30 per annum. Of these so elected, some have done 
well elsewhere, and reflected credit on their early training. I 
would only specify among these Mr. Colin C. McKenzie, B. A. 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge ; Mr« Jas. Ross, B. A.» who 
has distinguished himself very highly at the University of 
Toronto. The Rev. Peter Jacobs, ordained by the Bishop of 
Toronto, to labor among the Indians on Lake Huron, and the 
Rev. Robert McDonald, ordained by myself, to the Missionary 
Station of Islington, on the Winipeg River. With more ad- 
vanced pupils the higher classics have been read, such as Eschy- 
lus, Herodotus, and Thucydides. The turn of the native mind 
is, however, more towards mathematics. All attain to excellence 
in Algebra, and acquire it with great ease. All, too, have 
nationally imitative power, and write and draw well. While I 
have had great pleasure in carrying on these branches of educa- 
tion, my one feeling of disappointment has been that there is 
comparatively little opening for those who distinguish them- 
selves in this country in after life. Yet I have felt that the 
duty is ours ; the event was with God. In the young ladies' 
school the want of adequate motive to excite to study is felt 
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more than in the Collegiate School. They have the opportunity 
of learning every branch usually taught in such establishments 
elsewhere, such as French and music, and there is a very great 
change perceptible in the seven years. Their education is all- 
important with a view to the training of the next generation^ 
and although the progress may not be visible in their case the 
effects will I trust be fully acknowledged when they are settled 
in life. 

8. In the thirteen schools there maybe about six hundredt 
from that to seven hundred. In one or two there may be above 
fifty in attendance in winter, but the average mil not exceed 
forty. The students at the Collegiate School have been as 
many as twenty-four, but as the standard of education rises in 
the Parochial Schools, the Collegiate School^ as such, will be 
comparatively unnecessary and it will ultimately be limited to 
those who may be under preparation for Holy Orders. For 
such, and for the clergy generally, there is a library, possessing 
DOW one thousand books of standard divinity, as well as other 
useful subjects. 

4. The sources of income vary much ; ten out of the thirteen 
schools are connected with the Church Missionary Society.- The 
masters of such schools have all a salary from the society. The 
model training master is entirely paid by them, aud also the 
masters of the pure Indian schools. In the other schools about 
one-half may be paid by the society, sometimes less, and the rest 
made up by the parents of the children. In the three parochial 
schools, unconnected with the Church Missionary Society in St. 
John's Parochial School, a portion of the salary is paid by my 
own college, Exeter College, Oxford. In St. James' by some 
christian friends in Edinburgh, and at Headingly by the con- 
gregation of the Rev. T. M. McDonald, Trinity Church, Not- 
tingham. 

5. This question is included in the preceding. I only add that 
the sum paid by parents is 15s. a year ; where Latin is taught, 
£1. In some parishes they prefer to pay the pound, or thirty 
shillings a family, and to send as many as they choose for tha 
sum. 
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^. We want mooh» school app^ratqa, books, and uaspu A 
very large qviantitj of boolu haTO been imported, aod the 
society for the propagation of Christian l^iowledg^ has given 
many valuable sets of maps to several pgrishesy but scatteved 
over thirteen schooL^ they are still insufiaiei%t« Coold we have a 
grant at half price of books, grammars, geographies, arithmetic 
books, and also some maps from Toronto or any other qcmrter 
of Canada, we shall be glad to pay for their carriage to 3t. Panl'St 
from which place they would be brought hither by our own 
people. I saw with much pleasure, I miwit 9oi say witii envy, the 
stock at the Normal school ; if judged to be within the limits of 
a eranty and the Educational Board will aUow us to purchase at 
half price, I hope yon will give, me immediate notice of this, so 
as not to lose the present summer. 

7. Here, too, apparatus and machinery are requisite. I ordered 
myself, last year, four ploughs, and these I intend for new 
stations and settlements, to be used by the Indians in common; 
now we want a large number of them to bring additional land 
under cultivation. After all our grand want is division of labor. 
We have no separate trade, all are engaged in everything, fiuv 
mers and carpenters at the same time, and so on. At a meeting 
held two years ago, for the promotion of social improvement, I 
endeavoured to press this upon them, but they are slow in under- 
standing the "philosophy of improvement.** We want one 
skilful in tanning, for the hides of the domestic animals are wasted 
at present. We want one to instruct them in making soap, to 
save the importation of this bulky and necessary article from 
Britain. We want, too, improvement in the fulling of cloth to 
bring the wool into use, and provide clothing cheaper than what 
is imported. We have country cloth now, but the fabric is im- 
perfectly fulled, and therefore not suflBciently warm. Toung 
men coming among us, who could guide and instruct the people 
in any of these branches, would be a great gain. 

9b My own opinion is much in favor of Red Riveras a place fi)r 
settlement From Britain the difficulty is to get out, but once 
out the industrious need not want for aught* As compared with 
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thc^ poBitiim of the farm-Ubor8?9 in Englaad* their condition bere 
u infinitelj supmor. I apeak from aeiqal knowledge of thoge 
who have come out from the countiea of Kent, Cambridge, and 
Batland. If the British Goyemment could send oat some free 
of expense every year, they might be settled advantageously, and 
become useful additions to pij^r population. We want producers 
at tills time in greater number, and not consumers. As compared 
with Canada, as far as by other but limited goes, our 

advantage is in the ease with which prairie land is brought under. 
The clearance in Canada seemed to me to be effected with diffi- 
culty; here it is easy, and in a very few years the farm can be in 
good order. 

On the ground of education, let none fear to make trial of the 
country. The parochial school connected with my own church, 
is equal to most parochial schools which I have known in I^ngland, 
in range of subjects, superior to most, though in method and in 
the apparatus of the school necessarily a little inferior. 

I look forward with much hope to the effect of the new road 
which your Commissioners are opening from Red River to 
Ihe Lake of the Woods. 1\ is thought to be about 96 or 100 
noilea in length. I should much like that we should have b^ 
station on the lake* Xf I could find some of our young men 
willing to go out a|id take up land there, I should be willing 
to promise them a clergyman, a chujrcb and school, and it 
would 80(xn grow into a town. If you could at the same time 
ptbmt some Canada settlers at Fort William, or at some other 
spot OSL the northern shore of Lake Superior, the communica- 
tion would virtually be opened. Until this is done, all the 
traffic will be through the United States, vid St. PauPs. 

I ahall hope to have a few lines from you acknowledging 
the receipt of this letter, and if you can persuade the Educa- 
tional Department to admit us, as a special and peculiar case, 
aa parchasera of books and apparatus on the same terms as 
^ir own 9chools, or on some modification of the term9| it 
would tend, I am sure, to cement that union between the two 
countries which is now, in the providence of God, advancing 
•lowly but securely from year to year* 
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Any other detail connected with the land I shall be happy 
to give at any time. Would yon have the goodness to give 
my kind and christian regards to the Provost, and with every 
good wish, 

Believe me ever, my dear Professor Hind, 

Yoors sincerely and faithfully, 
(Signed,) David Rupert's Land. 

Professor H. Y. Hind, 
Trinity College. 


No. 10. 

COPY OP A LETTER FROM THE REV. JOHN BLACK, 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER, RED RIVER. 

The Manse, Red Bivbr, 

January 6th, 1858. 

Mt Dear Sir, — ^I am sorry that your note, dated St. Paul's, 
October 29th, did not come to hand till December, I think the 
17th, and consequently 1 have not had an opportunity of 
answering it till now ; I am afraid therefore it will be too late 
for your purposes. I willingly, however, comply with your 
request : the labor is not great if it is lost. First, then, as to 
the school : This is entirely supported by the people of the 
district, or rather by those of them who send their chUdren to 
it. There is no endowment, no public money, nor any allow- 
ance by any Missionary or other Society. The salaries of the 
different teachers have varied from £-22 to £40 sterling a year. 
The bmnches taught are English reading, writing and gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, and the elements of algebra and 
geometry. In the last two branches I think there are no pupils 
at present. The average attendance will be from thirty-five to 
forty. The school is kept open for the whole year, excepting 
a month in harvest, and the usual holidays. The school is not 
exclusively composed of the children of Presbyterian families, 
neither do all the children of such families attend it ; some of 
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these, lesiding at the extremities of the parish, attend the 
Church of England schools at the upper and middle churches, 
whilst some of the Church of England people who reside 
amongst us send their children here. You are aware that we 
have no public school system in this colony, and this, like the 
rest, is therefore essentially a denominational school. We 
would like to raise its character, but owing to other burdens 
lying upon them, and to their being left without assistance, 
the people are not able to hold out sufficient inducement in the 
way of salary to secure the services of an able teacher, at least 
permanently. Will annexation give us the Canada school 
system ? As to church matters, we have here two congrega- 
tions,' or rather a congregation and a mission station belonging 
to this congregation. In the one where I live there are about 
sixty families ; to the other (situated at Mr. Gunn's, !New 
Stone Fort) there are ten or eleven in all. There are some- 
what upwards of 120 members in full communion. The 
people are mostly Scotch, or of Scotch parentage. There are 
a few Orkney men, whom our Highlanders scarcely recognize 
as Scotch, a few half-breeds, one Englishman, and one Swiss. 
We have sabbath schools at both places : here the attendance 
may just now average eighty-five ; below about thirty. Here 
we have divine Service every sabbath forenoon, and in the 
afternoon alternately here and below. We have also week 
lectures on Thursdays, and pirayer meetings on Tuesday even- 
ings* In regard to temporalities, the congregation below have 
no property but their small meeting house ; that here has about 
300 acres of good land, a stone church which cost about 
£1,000, and the cottage in which I live. My stipend is £150 
sterling a year, £100 of which is raised by voluntary contri- 
butions, and £50 is allowed me by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. My people are mostly all farmers in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but none rich. They are, however, allowed to 
be the most steady and industrious portion of our population. 
As to suggestions of an industrial kind, I am not a very com- 
petent person to make such. There is one thing, however, 
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which I did think of great consequence, especially in view of 
an inoreased population, and that is to afford facilities for 
domestic manufactures. The climate requires large quantities 
of heavy woollen goods, and these might just as well be 
manufactured here as irriported from Engl md. You saw what 
a splendid country it is for sheep pasture, and were there means 
of making wool into cloths, blankets, &c., greater attention 
would be given to the rearing of sheep ; great quantities of 
such goods are also required for the fur trade, smd it would be 
an advantage to have them manufactured here. Among the 
emigrants coming up to take possesdion of the land, it would 
be a great advantage were there ddtnebody to establish 
machinery for carding, fulling and dyeing, perhaps spinning 
and weaving also. 

I do not know that my letter will be of any use to you, but 
I am glad, and ever will be so, to meet your wished in any- 
thing that I can. 

With much respect, yours, 

JoHit Black. 
Professor H. Y. Hind. 
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LIST OF PORTAGES ON THE PIGEON EITER ROUTE, FROM THE 
MAP OF THE BOUNDART COMMISSIONERS. 

Portages. Tarda. 

1 Grand Portage 14,366 

2 Partridge " 445 

5 Fowl " 2,000 

4 Moose " 721 

6 GreatCherry" 844 

6 Mud " 265 

7 LesserCherry" 233 

8 Watap " 539 

9 GreatNew " 2,578 

Arrow Lake. 

10 Dividing Ridge • • 468 

11 Little Rock Portage 33 

12 MiU Fall Portage , 110 

13th Portage 119 

14th " 20 

15 Swamp Portage • 423 

16th Portage 47 

17th " 583 

18th " 173 

19 Carp Portage 275 

20 Birch Lake Portage 196 

21 Wood Lake 190 

22 FirPortage 350 

23rd Portage • • • S3 

24th Portage 166 

25 Curtain Fall Portage 183 

26 Bottle Portage 448 

27 Negawqua Lake Portage 217 

28 Coon's Narrows— 1st Portage 67 

29 << 2nd <^ 263 

Nameaukan Lake. 
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